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rs them either, but put them up the 
THE SCHOOLBOY’S STORY. sleeve of his jacket. 


BEING rather young at present As to the beef, it’s shameful. 
— I am getting on in years, but It’s not beef. Regular beef isn’t 
still lam rather young — I have veins. You can chew regular beef. 
no particular adventures of my Besides which, there’s gravy to 
own to fall back upon. It wouldn't regular beef, and you never see a 
much interest anybody here, I drop to ours. Another of our fel- 
suppose, to know what a screw the lows went home ill, and heard the 
Reverend is, or what a griffin she family doctor tell his father that 
is, or how they do stick it into he couldn’t account for his com- 


parents — particularly hair-cut- Of 
ting, and medical attendance. One 
of our fellows was charged in his 
half’s account twelve and sixpence 
for two pills — tolerably profitable 


at six and threepence a-piece, I is beer. 


plaint unless it was the beer. 
course it was the beer, and well it 
might be! 

However, beef and Old Cheese- 
man are two different things. So 
It was Old Cheeseman I 


should think — and he never took! meant to tell about; not the man- 
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2 
ner in which our fellows get their 
constitutions destroyed for the 
sake of profit. : 

Why, lookat the pie-crust alone. 
There ’s no flakiness in it. It’s 
solid — like damp lead. Then our 
fellows get nightmares, and are 
bolstered for calling out and 
waking other fellows. Who can 
wonder! 

Old Cheeseman one night walk- 
ed in his sleep, put his hat on over 
his night-cap ,got hold of a fishing- 
rod and a cricket-bat, and went 
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_s as mild as the tea — and 
that's pretty mild, I should hope! 
— so when they whistled to him, 
he looked up and nodded; and 
when they said “Halloa Old 
Cheeseman, what have you had 
for dinner?” he said “Boiled 
mutton;”’ and when they said 
“Ant it solitary, Old Cheese- 
man?” hesaid “Itis a little dull, 
sometimes;’’ and then they said 
“Well, good bye, Old Cheese- 
man!” and climbed down again. 
Of course it was imposing on Old 


down into the parlour, where they Cheeseman to give him nothing 
naturally thought from his ap- but boiled mutton through a 
earance he was a Ghost. Why, whole Vacation, but that was just 
e never would have done that, if|like the system. When they didn’t 
his meals had been wholesome. give him boiled mutton they gave 
When we all begin to walk in our him rice pudding, pretending it 
sleeps, I suppose they ’ll be sorry| wasa treat. Andsaved the butcher. 
for it. So Old Cheeseman went on. 
Old Cheeseman wasn’t second| The holidays brought him into 
Latin Master then; he was a fel- other trouble besides the loneli- 
low himself. He was first brought ness; because when the fellows 
there, very small, in a post-chaise, began to come back, not wanting 
by a woman who wasalwaystaking ‘to, he was always glad to see 
snuff and shaking him — and that them: which was aggravating 
was the most he remembered when they were not at all glad to 
about it. He never went home for see him, and so he got his head 
, the holidays. His accounts (he knocked against walls, and that 
never learnt any extras) were sent was the way his nose bled. But 
to 2 Bank, and the Bank paid he was a favourite in general. 
them; and he had a brown suit Once, a subscription was raised 
twice a year, and went into boots for him; and, to keep up his 
at twelve. They were always too spirits, he was presented before 
big for him, too. ne holidays with two white mice, 
n the Midsummer holidays, a rabbit, a pigeon, and a beautiful 
some of our fellows who lived puppy. Old Cheeseman cried 
within walking distance, used to about it — especially soon after- 
come back and climb the trees wards, when they all ate one an- 

outside the playground wall, on other. 
purpose to look atOldCheeseman Of course Old Cheeseman used 
" ">" "elf. He was to be called by the names of all 


3 
sorts of cheeses —Double Glo’ster- owned, himself, that his father was 
man, Family Cheshireman, Dutch- worth Millions. He had great 
man, North Wiltshireman, and all power among our fellows, and he 
that. But he never minded it. wrote a parody, beginning, 
And I don't mean to say he was ‘*Who made believe to be s0 meek 
old in point of years — because That we could hardly hear him speak, 
he wasn’t — only he was called, Yet turned out an Informing Sneak? e 
from the first, Old Cheeseman. Qld Cheeseman. 
At last, Old Cheeseman was — and on in that way through 
made second Latin Master. He more than a dozen verses, which 
was brought in onemorning at the he used to go and sing, every 
beginning of a new half, and pre- morning, close by the new master’s 
sented to the school in that capa- desk. ‘He trained one of the low 
city as “‘Mr. Cheeseman.”” Then boys too, a rosy cheeked little 
our fellows all agreed that Old Brass who didn’t care what he did, 
Cheeseman was a spy, and a de- to go up to him with his Latin 
serter, who had gone over to the Grammar one morning, and say it 
enemy’s camp, and sold himself so: — Nominativus pronominum — 
for gold. It was no excuse for; Old Cheeseman, raro exprimitur 
him that he had sold himself for'— was never suspected, nisi dis- 
very little gold — two pound ten a tincttonis — of being an informer, 
quarter, and his washing, as was aut emphasis gratia — until he 
reported. It was decided by a proved one. Ut — for instance, 
Parliament which sat about it, that! Vos damnastis — when he sold the 
Old Cheeseman’s mercenary mo- boys. Quast — as though, dicat 
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tives could alone be taken into ac- 
count, and that he had “coined 
our blood for drachmas.” The 
Parliament took the expression 
out of the quarrel scene between 
Brutus and Cassius. 

When it was settled in this 
strong way that Old Cheeseman 
was a tremendous traitor, who had 
wormed himself into our fellows’ 


— he should say, Preierea nemo 
—I’maJudas! All this produced 
a great effect on Old Cheeseman. 
He had never had much hair; but 
what he had, began to get thinner 
and thinner every day. He grew 
paler and more worn; and some- 
times of an evening he was seen 
sitting at his desk with a precious 
long snuff to his candle, and his 


secrets on purpose to get himself hands before his face, crying. But 


into favour by giving up every- 
thing he knew, all courageous fel- 
lows were invited to come forward 
and enrol themselves in a Society 
for making a set against him. The 
President of the Society was First 


no member of the Society could 
ity him, even if he felt inclined, 
because the President said it was 
Old Cheeseman’s conscience, 
So Old Cheeseman went on, and 
didn’t he lead a miserable life! 


boy,named Bob Tarter. Hisfather Of course the Reverend turned up 
was in the West Indies, and he his nose at him, and of course she 
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did — because both of them al- 
ways do that, at all the masters — 
but he suffered from the fellows 
most, and he suffered from them 
constantly. He never told about 
it, that the Society could find out; 
but he got no credit for that, be- 
cause the President said it was 
Old Cheeseman’s cowardice. 

He had only one friend in the 
world, and that one was almost as 
powerless as he was, for it was 
only Jane. Jane was a sort of a 
wardrobe-woman to our fellows, 
and took care of the boxes. She 
had come at first, I believe, as a 
kind of apprentice — some of our 
fellows say from a Charity, but J 
don’t know — and after her time 
was out, had stopped at so mucha 
year. So little a year, perhaps I 
ought to say, for it is far more 
likely. However, she had put 
some pounds in the Savings’ Bank, 
and she was a very nice young wo- 
man. She was not quite pretty; 
but she had a very frank, honest, 
bright face, and all our fellows 
were fond of her. She was un- 
commonly neat and cheerful, and 
uncommonly comfortable and 
kind. And if anything was the 
matter with a fellow’s mother, he 
always went and showed the letter 
to Jane. 

Jane was Old Cheeseman’s 
friend. The more the Society 
went against him, the more Jane 
stood by him. She used to give 
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(always kept locked, I believe 
you!) through the play-ground, 
when she might have gone the 
other way, only to give a turn of 
her head, as much as to say “Keep 
up your spirits!’’ to Old Cheese- 
man. His slip of a room was so 
fresh and orderly, that it was well 
known who iooked after it while 
he was at his desk; and when our 
fellows saw a smoking hot dum- 
pling on his plate at dinner, they 

new with indignation who had 
sent it up. 

Under these circumstances, the 
Society resolved, after a quantity 
of meeting and debating, that Jane 
should be requested to cut Old 
Cheeseman dead; and that if she 
refused, she must be sent to Co- 
ventry herself. So a deputation, 
headed by the President, was ap- 
pointed to wait on Jane, and in- 
form her of the vote the Society 
had been under the painful ne- 
cessity of passing. She was very 
much respected for all her good 
qualities, and there was a story 
about her having once waylaid the 
Reverend in his own study and 
got a fellow off from severe pu- 
nishment, of her own kind com- 
fortable heart. So the deputation 
didn’t much like the job. How- 
ever they went up, and the Presi- 
dent told Jane all about it. Upon 
which Jane turned very red, burst 
into tears, informed the President 
and the deputation, in a way not 


him a good-humoured look out of' at all like her usual way, that they 


her still-room window, sometimes, 
that seemed to set him up for the 
day. She used to pass out of the 
orchard and the kitchen-garden 


were a parcel of malicious young 
savages, and turned the whole re- 
spected body out of the room. 
Consequently it was entered in 
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the Society’s book (kept in astro- Some of the Society considered 
nomical cypher for fear of detec- that he had better run away until 
tion), that all communication with he found aForest, where he might 
Jane was interdicted; and the change clothes with a woodcutter 
President addressed the members and stain his face with black- 
on this convincing instance of Old berries; but the majority believed 
Cheeseman’s undermining. that if he stood his ground, his 
But Jane was as true to Old father — belonging as he did to 
Cheeseman as Old Cheeseman was the West Indies, and being worth 
false to our fellows — in their Millions — could buy him off. 
opinion atallevents—andsteadily, All our fellows’ hearts beat fast 
continued to be his only friend. It; when the Reverend came in, and 
was a great exasperation to the|/made asort of aRoman, or aField 
Society, because Jane was as much : Marshal, of himself with theruler; 
a loss to them as she was a gainias he always did before delivering 
to him; and being more inveterate an address. But their fears were 
against himthan ever, theytreated nothing to their astonishment 
him worse than ever. At last, one: when he came out with the story 
morning, his desk stood empty, 'that Old Cheeseman, ‘“‘so long our 
his room was peeped into and,respected friend and fellow-pil- 
found to be vacant, and a whisper ;grim in the pleasant plains of 
went about among the pale faces knowledge,” he called him — O 
of our fellows that Old Cheese-'yes! I dare say! Much of that! — 
man, unable to bear it any longer, ! was the orphan child of a disin- 
had got up early and drowned herited young lady who had mar- 
himself. ‘ried against her father’s wish, and 
The mysterious looks of the whose young husband had died, 
other masters after breakfast, and and who had died of sorrow her- 
the evident fact that Old Cheese-' self, and whose unfortunate baby 
man was not expected, confirmed (Old Cheeseman) had _ been 
the aaa in this opinion. Some brought up at the cost of a grand- 
began to discuss whether the Pre- father who would never consent 
sident was liable to hanging or to see it, baby, boy, orman: which 
only aed pada for life, and, grandfather was now dead, and 
the President’s face showed a serve him right — that’s my put- 
great anxiety to know which. /|ting in — and which grandfather's 
However, he said that a jury of his large property, there being no 
country should find him game; will, was now, and all of a sudden 
and that in his address he should ‘and for ever, Old Cheeseman’s! 
put it to them to lay their hands! Our so long respected friend and 
upon theirhearts, and say whether fellow-pilgrim in the pleasant 
they as Britons approved of In-/plainsof knowledge, the Reverend 
formers, and how they thought| wound up a lot of bothering quo- 
they would like it themselves. tations by saying, would “come 
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among us once more” that day 
fortnight, when he desired to take 
leave of us himself in a more par- 
ticular manner. With these words, 
he stared severely round at our 
fellows, and went solemnly out. 

There was precious consterna- 
tion among the members of the 
Society, now. Lots of them want- 
ed to resign, and lots more began 
to try to make out that they had 
never belonged to it. However, 
the President stuck up, and said 
that they must stand or fall to- 
gether, and that if a breach was 
made it should be over his body 
— which was meant to encourage 
the Society: but it didn’t. The 
President further said, he would 
consider the position in which 
they stood, and would give them 
his best opinien and advice in a 
few days. [This was eagerly looked 
for, as he knew a good deal of the 
world on account of bis father’s 
being in the West Indies. 

After days and days of hard 
thinking, and drawing armies all 
over his slate, the President called 
our fellows together, and made 
the matter clear. He said it was 
plain that when Old Cheeseman 
came on the appointed day, his 
first revenge would be to impeach 
the Society, and have it flogged all 
round. After witnessing with joy 
the torture of his enemies, and 
gloating over the cries which 
agony would extort from them, 
the probability was that he would 
invite the Reverend, on pretence 
of conversation, into a private 
room— say the parlour into which 
Parents were shown, where the 
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two great globes were which were 
never used — and would there re- 
proach him with the various frauds 
and ge ea he had endured 
athis hands. At the close of his 
observations he would make a 
signal to a Prizefighter concealed 
in the passage, who would then 
appear and pitch into the Re- 
verend till he was left insensible. 
Old Cheeseman would then make 
Jane a present of from five to ten 
pounds, and would leave the es- 
tablishment in fiendish triumph. 

The President explained that 
against the parlour part, or the 
Jane part, of these arrangements 
he had nothing to say; but, on the 
part of the Society, he counselled 
deadly resistance. With this view 
herecommended that allavailable 
desks should be filled with stones, 
and that the first word of the 
complaint should be the signal to 
every fellow to let fly at Old 
Cheeseman. The bold advice put 
the Society in better spirits, and 
was unanimously taken. <A post 
about Old Cheeseman’s size was 
put up in the playground, and all 
our fellows practised at it till it 
was dinted all over. 

When the day came, and Places 
were called, every fellow sat down 
inatremble. There had been much 
discussing and disputing as to 
how Old Checsenad would come; 
but it was the general opinion 
that he would appear in a sort of 
a triumphal car drawn by four 
horses, with two livery servants in 
front, and the Prizefighter in dis- 
guise up behind. So, all our fel- 
lows sat listening for the sound of 
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wheels. But no wheels were heard,| with you every one. I have come 
for Old Cheeseman walked after back to do it, if you please, my 
all, and came into the school dear boys.” 
without any preparation. Pretty Since the President had begun 
much as he used to be, only to cry, several other fellows had 
dressed in black. broken out here and there: but 
‘‘Gentlemen,” said the Re- now, when Old Cheeseman began 
verend, presenting him, “our so with him as first boy, laid his left 
long respected friend and fellow hand affectionately on hisshoulder 
ilgrim in the pleasant plains of and gave him his right; and when 
baowledge. is desirous to offer a the President said “Indeed I don’t 
word or two. Attention, gentle- deserve it, Sir; upon my honour I : 
men, one and all!” don’t;”’ there was sobbing and 
Every fellow stole his hand into crying all over the school. Every 
his desk and looked at the Presi- other fellow said he didn’t deserve 
dent. The President was all ready, |it, much in the same way; but Old 
and taking aim at Old Cheeseman "Cheeseman, not minding that a 
with his eyes. bit, went cheerfully round to 
What did Old Cheeseman then,/every boy, and wound up with 
but walk up to his old desk, look | every master — finishing off the 
round him with a queer smile as if Reverend last. 
there was a tear in his eye, and|) Then asnivelling little chap in 
begin in a quavering mild voice, @ corner, who was always under 
‘‘My dear companions and old some punishment or other, set u 
friends!”’ a shrill cry of “Success to Ol 
Every fellow’s hand came out of Cheeseman! Hoorray!” The Re- 
his desk, and the President sud- verend glared upon him, and said 
denly began to cry. ‘Mr, Cheeseman, Sir.”” But, Old 
‘‘My dear companions and old Cheeseman protesting that he 
friends,” said Old Cheeseman, liked his old name a great deal 
“you have heard of my good better than his new one, all our 
fortune. I have passed so many fellows took up the cry; and, for I 
ears under this roof — my entire don’t know how many minutes, 
life so far, [may say—that [hope|there was such a thundering of 
you have been glad to hear of it'feet and hands, and such a roaring 
tormy sake. I could never enjoy lof Old Cheeseman , a8 never was 
it without exchanging congratula-| heard. 
tions with you. If we have ever| After that, there was a spread in 
misunderstood one another atall, the dining-room of the most 
pray my dear boys let us forgive! magnificent kind. Fowls, tongues, 
and forget. Ihave a great tender- preserves, fruits, confectionaries, 
ness for you, and I am sure you jellies, neguses, barley-sugar 
return it, I want in the fulness of temples, trifles, crackers — eat all 
a grateful heart to shake hands| you can and pocket what you like 
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—all at Old Cheeseman’s expense. rise of ten pounds a year. All that 
After that, speeches, whole ho- our fellows knew, was, she was 
liday, double and treble sets of all gone. 
manners of things for allmanners It was twoorthreemonths after- 
of games, sees | ah eee wards, when, one afternoon, an 
and drive yourself, dinner for all;open carriage stopped at the 
the masters at the Seven Bells|cricket-field, just outside bounds, 
(twenty pound a-head our fellows; with a lady and gentleman in it, 
estimated it at), an annual holiday} who looked at the game a long 
and feast fixed for that day avery) time and stood up tosee it played. 
year, and another on Old Cheese- | Nobody thought much about 
man’s birthday — Reverend bound | them, until the same little snivel- 
down before the fellows to allow ling chap came in, against all 
it, so that he could never back out rules, from the post where he was 
— all at Old Cheeseman’s ex- Scout, and said, “It’s Jane!” 
pense. Both Elevens forgot the game di- 
And didn’t our fellows go down rectly, and ran crowding round 
in a body and cheer outside the'the carriage. It was Jane! In such 
Seven Bells? O no! ia bonnet! And if you'll believe 
But there ’s something else be--me, Jane was married to Old 
sides. Don’t look at the next; Cheeseman. 
story-teller, for there’s more yet.; It soon became quite a regular 
Next day, it was resolved that the thing when our fellows were hard 
Society should make it up with at it in the playground, to see a 
Jane, and then be dissolved. What’ carriage at the low part of the wall 
do you think of Jane being gone, where it joins the high part, anda 
though! “What? Gone for ever?” lady and gentleman standing up 
said our fellows, with long faces.'in it, looking over. The gentle- 
“Yes, to be sure,” was all the,man was always Old Cheeseman, 
answer they could get. None of and the lady was always Jane. 
the people about the house would’ The first time I ever saw them, 
say anything more. At length,/I saw them in that way. There 
the first boy took upon himself to had been a good many changes 
ask the Reverend whether our old; among ourfellows then, and ithad 
friend Jane was really gone? The turned out that Bob Tarter’s 
Reverend (he has got a daughter father wasn’t worth Millions! He 
at home — turn-up nose, and red) wasn’t worth anything. Bob had 
-replied dent “Yes Sir, Miss gone for a soldier, and Old Cheese- 
oPité is gone.” The idea of calling man had purchased his discharge. 
. Jane, Miss Pitt! Some said she’ But that ’s not the carriage. The 
had .been sent away in disgrace carriage stopped, and all our fel- 
for taking money from Old Cheese- lows stopped as soon as it was 
man; others said she had gone’ seen. 
into Old Cheeseman’s service ata| ‘So you have never sent me to 
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Coventry after all!” said the lady,|come out before it’s over. They 
laughing, as our fellows swarmed know how to bring a boy up, too. 
up the wall to shake hands with Look at their own! Though he is 
her. ‘Are you never going to do very little as yet, what a capital 


it?” boy he is! Why, my next favourite 
“Never! never! never!” on all to Mrs. Cheeseman and Old 
sides. Cheeseman, is young Cheeseman. 


I didn’t understand what she So, nowI have told you all I 
meant then, but of course I do, know about Old Cheeseman. And 
now. I was very much pleased |it’s not much after all, 1 am afraid. 
with her face though, and with her Is it? 
good way, and I couldn’t help 
looking at her — and es him too 

with all our fellows clustering ; 
so joyfully about them. THE OLD LADY’S STORY. 

‘They soon took notice of me as| I nave never told you my se- 
a new boy, so I thought I might asicret, my dear nieces. However, 
well swarm up the wall myself, this Christmas, which may well be 
and shake hands with them as the/the last to an old woman, I will 
rest did. I was quite as glad to see‘ give the whole story; for though 
them as the rest were, and was'it is a strange story, and a sad one, 
quite as familiar with them in a/it is true; and what sin there was 
moment. ‘in it I trust I may have expiated 

“Only a fortnight now,” said’ by my tears and my repentance. 
Old Cheeseman, “‘to the holidays. Perhaps the last expiation of all 
Who stops? Anybody?” ig this painful confession. 

A good many fingers pointed at We were very young at the 
me,and a good many voices cried, time, Lucy and 1, and the neigh- 
“He does!”” For it was the year bours said we were pretty. So we 
when you were all away; and ra- were, I believe, though entirely 
ther low I was about it, I can tell different; for Lucy was quiet, and 
you. fair, and I was full of life and spi- 

“Oh!” said Old Cheeseman. 'rits; wild beyond any power of 
“But it’s solitary here in the holi- | control, and reckless. ive the 
day time. He had better come to elder by two years; but more fit 
us,”” ‘to be in leading- strings myself 

So I went to their delightful! than to guide or govern my sister. 
house, and was as happy as! could; But she was so good, so quiet, and 
poenny be. They understand’ so wise, that she needed no one’s 

ow to conduct themselves to-| guidance; for if advice was to be 
wards boys, they do. When they given, it was she who gave it, not 
take a boy to the play, for in-'I; and I never knew her judgment 
stance, they do take him. They or perception fail. She was the 
don’t go in after it’s begun, or darling of the house. My mother 
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had died soon after Lucy was might not be frightened by foolish 
born. A picture in the dining- servants; and he had made it into 
room of her, in spite of all the dif- a lumber-place — a kind of 
ference of dress, was exactly like ground-floor granary — where no 
Lucy; and, as Lucy was now se- one had any business. Well, it 
venteen and my mother had been was proposed that one of us should 
only eighteen when it was taken, go into this room alone, lock the 
there was no discrepancy of years.'door, stand before a glass, pare 

One Allhallow’s eve a party of )and eat an apple very deliberate- 
us — all young girls, not one of us;ly, looking fixedly in the glass all 
twenty years of age —were trying |the time; and then, if the mind 
our fortunes round the drawing-|never once wandered, the future 
room fire; throwing nuts into the husband would be clearly shown 
brightest blaze, to hear if mythic in the glass. AsI was always the 
“He” ’s loved any of us, and in! foolhardy girl of every party, and 
what proportion; or pouring hot; was, moreover, very desirous of 
lead into water, to find cradles seeing that apocryphal individual, 
and rings, or purses and coffins; ! my future husband (whose non-ap- 
or breaking the whites of eggs into | eae ae I used to wonder at and 





tumblers half full of water, and bewail in secret), I was glad 
then drawing up the white into! enough to make the trial, notwith- 
pictures of the future — the pret-| standing the entreaties of some of 
tiest experiment of all. Iremem-/the more timid. Lucy, above all, 
ber Lucy could only make a re-'clung to me, and besought me 
cumbent figure of hers, like a earnestly not to go — at last, al- 
marble monument in miniature; most with tears. But my pride of 
and I, a maze of masks and skulls courage, and my curiosity, and a 
and things that looked like dan-|certain nameless feeling ofattrac- 
cing apes or imps, and vapoury tion, were too strong for me. I 
lines that did not require much laughed Lucy and her abettors 
imagination to fashion into ghosts |into silence; uttered half a dozen 
or spirits; for they were clearly; bravados; and, taking up a bed- 
human in the outline, but thin and'room candle, passed through the 
vapoury. And we all laughed a long silent passages, to the cold, 
great deal, and teazed oneanother, dark, deserted room — my heart 
and were as full of fun and mis- | beating with excitement, my fool- 
chief, and innocence and thought-'ish head dizzy with hope and 
lessness, as a nest of young birds. faith. The church-clock chimed a 
There was a certain room atthe quarter past twelve as I opened 
other end of our rambling old the door. 
manor-house, which was said to It was an awful night. The win- 
be haunted, and which my father dows shook, as if every instant 
had therefore discontinued as a they would burst in with some 
dwelling-room, so that we children | strong man’s hand on the bars, 
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and his shoulder against the 
frames; and the trees howled and 
shrieked, as if each branch were 
sentient and in pain. The ivy beat 
against the window, sometimes 
with antl. and sometimes with the 
leaves slowly scraping against the 
glass, and drawing out long shrill 
sounds, like spirits crying to each 
other. Jn the room itself it was 
worse. Jtats had made it their re- 
fuge for many years, and they 
rushed behind the wainscot and 
down inside the walls, bringing 
with them showers of lime and 
dust, which rattled like chains, or 
sounded like men’s feet hurrying 
to and fro; and every now and 
then a cry broke through the 
room, one could not tell from 
where or from what, but acry, dis- 
tinct and human; heavy blows 
seemed to be struck on the floor, 
which cracked like parting ice 
beneath my feet, and Hud knock- 
ings shook the walls. Yet in this 
tumult, I was not afraid. lreason- 
ed on each new sound very calm- 
ly — and said, ‘“‘ Those are rats,” 
or ‘‘those are leaves,’ and “ birds 
in the chimney,” or “ owls in the 
ivy,” as each new howl or scream 
struck my ear. AndI was notin 
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In about ten minutes I heard 2 
dull, vague, unearthly sound; felt, 
not heard. It was as if countless 
wings rushed by, and small low 
voices whispering too; as if a 
crowd, a multitude of life was 
about me; as if shadowy faces 
crushed up against me, and eyes 
and hands, and sneering lips, all 
mocked me. I was suffocated. The 
air was so heavy — so filled with 
life, that I could not breathe. I 
was pressed on from all sides, and 
could not turn nor move without 
pare thickening vapours. I 

eard my own name—I can swear 
to that to-day! I heard it repeated 
through the room; and then 
bursts of laughter followed, and 
the wings rustled and fluttered, 
and the whispering voices mocked 
and chattered, and the heavy air, 
so filled with life, hung heavier 
and thicker, and the Things press- 
ed up to me closer, and checked 
the breath on my lips with the. 
clammy breath from theirs. 

I was not alarmed. I was not 
excited; but I was fascinated and 
spell-bound; yet with every sense 
seeming to possess ten times its na- 
tural power. I still went on look- 
ing in the glass — still earnestly 


the least frightened or disturbed; desiring an apparition — when 
it all seemed natural and familiar. suddenly I saw a man’s face peer- 
I placed the candle on a table in!ing over my shoulder in the glass. 
the midst of the room, where an Girls, I could draw that face to 
old broken mirror stood; and, this hour! The low forehead, with 
looking steadily into the glass the short curling hair, black asjet, 
ue first wiped off the dust), growing down in a sharp point; 

began to eat Eve’s forbidden the dark eyes, beneath thick eye- 
fruit, wishing intently, as I had brows, burning with a peculiar 
been bidden, for the apparition of light; the nose and the dilating 
my future husband, nostrils; the thin lips, curled into 
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a smile — I see them all plainly the drawing-room. But, as I left 
before me now. And — Q, the that room I felt that something 
smile that it was! —the mockery flowed out with me; and, all 
and sneer, the derision, the sar- through the long passages, I re- 
casm, the contempt, the victory tained the sensation that this 
that were in it! — even then it| something was behind me. My 
struck into me asense of submis- steps were heavy; the conscious- 
sion. The eyes looked full into ness of pursuit having paralysed, 
mine: those eyes and mine fasten- not quickened me; for I knew 
ed on each other; and,asI ended that when I left that haunted 
my task, the church clock chimed room I had not left it alone. As I 
the half-hour; and, suddenly re- opened the drawing-room door 
leased, as if from a spell, I turned — the blazing fire and the strong 
round, expecting to see a living|lamp-light bursting out upon me 
man standing beside me. But I\with a peculiar expression of 
met only the chill air coming in'cheerfulness and welcome — I 
from the loose window, and the,heard a laugh close at my elbow, 
solitude of the dark night. Thejand felt a hot blast across my 
Life had gone; the wings hadineck. I started back, but the 
rushed away; the voices had died laugh died away, and all I saw 
out, and I was alone; with the rats | were two points of light, fiery and 
behind the wainscot, the owls) flaming, that somehow fashioned 
hooting in the ivy, and the wind themselves into eyes beneath their 
howling through the trees. heavy brows, and looked at me 

Convinced that either some meaningly through the darkness. 
trick had been played me, or that ; 
some one war concealed in the'y Rney ah wanes tO anew net 


room, I searched every corner of! had seen; but I ne to “a a 
it. [lifted lids of boxes filled with WOTds not liking totella falsehood 


: - _ithen, and not liking toexposemy- 
the dust of ages and with rotting self to ridicule. For I felt that 


Pick ane ned Sree a | what I had seen was true, and that 


; no sophistry and no argument, no 
dena sooned din old closets, “easoning i ¥ ee could 
where all manner of foul insects | #04) ee . pate ail 
had made their homes, and where/} oO eee uP 7 Wi. in rete oe 
daylight had not entered for ge-| each ay Pod eee i. dnd len od 
nerations : but I found nothing. facto kicg ee Canane te 
Satisfied that nothing human was Rhea aii t It the ee 
in the room, and that no one could bl h rf d 
have been there to-night — nor |. sea pc tare Li Utena 
for many months, if not years — ee ee Bat p ENE J ONE 
and still nerved to a state of de- |'P® CUPP UKE Bre: 


sperate courage, I went back to And so they did, and for long 
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after. The Presence was with me Mr. Felix took possession of 
still, never leaving me day nor Green Howe. 
night: by my pillow, its whisper- My father called on him after a 
ing voice often waking me from! time; and I, as the mistress of the 
wild dreams; by my side, in the; house, went with him. Green 
broad sunlight; by my side, in the! Howe had been changed, as if by 
still moonlight; never absent,'magic, and we both said so 
busy at my brain, busy at my;together, as we entered the iron 
heart — a form ever banded to| gates that led up the broad walk. 
me. It flitted like a cold cloud The ruined garden was one mass 
between my sweet sister’s eyes of plants, fresh and green, many 
and mine, and dimmed them so/of them quite new to me; and the 
that I could scarcely see theirishrubbery, which had been a 
beauty. It drowned my father’s! wilderness, was restored to order. 
voice; and his words fell confused | The house looked larger than be- 
and indistinct. fore, now that it was so beauti- 
Not long after, a stranger came fully decorated; and the broken 
into our neighbourhood. He trellis-work, which used to hang 
bought Green Howe, a deserted|dangling among the ivy, was 
old property by the river-side,: matted with creeping roses, and 
where no one had lived for many jasmine, which left on me the im- 
many years; not since the young pression of having been in flower, 
bride, Mrs. Braithwaite, had been’ which was impossible. It was a 
found in the river one morning, ‘fairy palace; and we could scarce- 
entangled among the dank weeds ly believe that this was the de- 
and dripping alders, strangled serted, ill- omened Green Howe. 
and drowned, and her husband' The foreign servants, too, in 
dead — none knew how — lying: Eastern dresses, covered with 
by the chapel door. The placeirings, and necklaces, and ear- 
had had a bad name ever since, ‘rings; the foreign smells of san- 
and no one would live there.|dal-wood, and camphor, and 
However, it was said that a)musk; the curtains that hung 
stranger, who had been long inieverywhere in place of doors, 
the East, a Mr. Felix, had now;some of velvet, and some of cloth 
bought it, and that he was coming of gold; the air of luxury, such as 
to reside there. And, true I,asimple country girl, had never 
enough, one day the whole of our: seen before, made such a power- 
little town of Thornhill was in a ful impression on me, that I felt 
state of excitement; for a travel- as if carried away to some un- 
ling- carriage and four, followed known region. s we entered, 
Ly another full of servants — Mr. Felix came to meet us; and, 
indoos, or Lascars, or Negroes; drawing aside a heavy curtain 
dark-coloured, strange-looking that seemed all of gold and fire — 
people — passed through, and for the flame-coloured flowers 
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danced and quivered on the gold However, as there was nothing 
— he led us into an inner room, positively to object to in Mr. 
where the darkened light; the Felix, my father’s impulse of dis- 
atmosphere heavy with perfumes; trust could not well be indulged 
the statues; the birds like living without rudeness; and my dear 
jewels; the magnificence of stuffs, father was too thoroughly a gen- 
and the luxuriousness of arrange- tleman ever to be rude even to his 
ment, overpowered me. I felt as enemy. We therefore saw a great 
if I had sunk into a lethargy, in|deal of the stranger; who 
which I heard only the rich voice, | established himself in our house 


and saw only the fine form of our 
stranger host. 

He was certainly very hand- 
some; tall, dark, yet pale as mar- 
ble: his very lips were pale; with 
eyes that were extremely bright; 
but which had an expression he- 
hind them that subdued me. His 
manners were graceful. He was 
very cordial to us, and made us 
stay a long time; taking us 
through his grounds to see his im- 

rovements, and pointing out 
ere and there further alterations 
to be made; all with such a dis- 


on the most familiar footing, and 
forced on my father and Lucy an 
intimacy they both disliked but 
could not avoid. For it was forced 
with such consummate skill and 
tact, that there was nothing which 
the most rigid could object to. 

I gradually became an altered 
being under his influence. In one 
thing only a happier — in the loss 
of the Voice and the Form which 
had haunted me. Since I had 
known Felix this terror had gone. 

|The reality had absorbed the 
'shadow. But in nothing else was 


regard for local difficulties, and this strange man’s influence over 
for cost, that, had he been one of! me, beneficial. I remember that I 
the princes of the genii he could: used to hate myself for my exces- 
not have talked more royally. He; sive irritability of temper when I 
was more than merely attentive to, was away from him. Everything 
me; speaking to me often and in ajat home displeased me. Every- 
lower voice, bending down near: thing seemed so small and mean 
to me, and looking at me with/and old and poor after the lordly 
eyes that thrilled through every! glory of that house; and the very 
nerve and fibre. I saw that my caresses of my family and olden 
father was uneasy; and, when we schoolday friends were irksome 


left, IJ asked him how he liked our 
new neighbour. He said, ‘Not 
much, Lizzie,” witha grave and 
almost displeased look, as if he 
had probed the weakness I was 
scarcely conscious of myself. 
I thought at the time that he 
was harsh. 


and hateful to me. All except m 

Lucy lost its charm; and to her 

was faithful as ever; to her I 
never changed. But her influence 
seemed to war with his, wonder- 
fully. When with him I felt borne 
away Inatorrent. His words fell 
upon me mysterious and thrilling, 
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and he gave me fleeting glimpses/I felt as if I should have died. In 
into worlds which had never|vainI wept and prayed. In vain I 
opened themselves to me before; gave full license to my thoughts, 
glimpses seen and gone like the and suffered words to pour from 
Arabian gardens. my lips which ought never to have 
When I came back to my sweet crept into my heart. In vain; my 
sister, her pure eyes and the holy father was inexorable. 
light that lay in them, her gentle [I was in the drawing-room. 
voice speaking of the sacred Suddenly, noiselessly, Felix was 
things of heaven and the earnest beside me. He had not entered 
things of life, seemed to me like a by the door which was directly in 
former existence: a state I had front of me; and the window was 
livedin yearsago. Butthisdivided closed. I never could understand 
influence nearly killed me; it! this sudden appearance; forI am 
seemed to part my very soul and | certain that he had not been con- 
wrench my being in twain; and | cealed. 
this, more than all the rest, made Your father has spoken of me, 
me sad beyond anything people Lizzie?” he said with a singular 
believed possible in one so gay smile. I was silent. 


and reckless as I had been. a : 
My father’s dislike to Felix in-' ng aesin?” he continued 


creased daily; and Lucy, who had “Yes,” I answered impelled to 


never been known to use a harsh ° 
word in her life, from the first re- speak a something stronger than 
| my WiLL. 


fused to believe a thoucht of good , 
in him, or to allow him one single And you intend to obey 
claim to praise. She used to cling him : 2 : a to 
to mein a wild, beseeching way,. “No,” I said again, in the same 
and entreat me with prayers, such Manner, as if] had been talking in 
as a mother might have poured & dream. 
out before an erring child, tostop He smiled again. Who was he 
in time, and to return to those so like when he smiled? I could 
who loved me. “For your soul is;not remember, and yet I knew 
lost from among us, Lizzie,” she | that he was like some one I had 
used to say; “and nothing but a;seen — a face that hovered out- 
frame remains of the full life of!side my memory, on the horizon, 
love you once gave us!” But one/and never floated near enough to 
word, one look, from Felix was be distinctly realised. 
enough to make me forget every ‘You are right, Lizzie,” he 
ear and every prayer of her who, then said; “there are ties which 
until now, had been my idol and are stronger than a father’s com- 
my law. mands — ties which no man has 
At. last my dear father com- the right, and no man has the 
manded me not to seeFelix again. power to break. Meet me to-mor- 
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row at noon in the Low Lane; we a prayer that I might be for- 
will speak further.” given. 


He did not say this in any sup- Lucy grew ill. As the flowers 
plicating, nor in any loving man- and the summer sun came on, her 
ner: it was simply a command, Spirit faded more rapidly away. 
unaccompanied by one tender I have known since, that it was 
word orlook. He had never said £tTief more than malady which was 
he loved me — never: it seemed killing her. The look of nameless 
to be too well understood between Suffering, which used to be in her 
us to need assurances. ace, has haunted me through life 
with undying sorrow. It was 
suffering that I, who ought to 
have rather died for her, had 


T answered, “ Yes,’’ burying my 
face in my hands, in shame at this 
my first act of disobedience to my caused. But not even her illness 


father; and, when [ raised my . 
head, he was gone. Gone as he' stayed me. In ie ab neat 
had entered, without a footfall BUrsed her tenderly and loving}y 
adadinwicremso ahi: |as before; but for hours and hours 
8 ey ‘I left her — all through the long 
I met him the next day; and it'days of summer — to walk in the 
was not the only time that I did:Low Lane, and to sit in my world 
so. Day after day I stole at his! of poetry and fire. WhenI came 
command from the house, to walk; back my sister was often weeping, 
with him in the Low Lane — the | and I knew that it was for me — I, 
lane which the country people|who once would have given my 
said was haunted, and which was life to save her from one hour of 
consequently always deserted. sorrow. ThenI wouldfling myself 
And there we used to walk or sit on my knees beside her, in an 
under the blighted elm tree for agony of shame and repentance, 
hours; — he talking, but I not:and promise better things of the 
understanding all he said: for morrow, and vow strong efforts 
there was a tone of grandeur and jagainst the power and the spell 
of mystery in his words that over-|that were on me. But the morrow 
powered without enlightening;subjected me to the same un- 
me, and that left my spirit dazzled | hallowed fascination, the same 
rather than convinced. I had to faithlessness. 
give reasons at home for my long! At lastFelix told me that I must 
absences, and he bade me say 'come with him; that I must leave 
that I had been with old Dame my home, and take part in his life ; 
Todd, the blind widow of Thorn- that I belonged to him and to him 
hill Rise, and that I had been only, and that I could not break 
reading the Bible to her. And I the tablet ofa fate ordained; that 
obeyed; although, while I said it, I was his destiny, and he mine, 
I felt Lucy’s eyes fixed plaintively and that I must fulfil the law 
on mine, and heard her murmur which the stars had written in the 
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sky. I fought againstthis. Ispoke; I was to leave the house by the 
of my father’s anger, and of my/|large, old, haunted room that I 
sister's illness. I prayed to himjhave spoken of before; Felix 
for pity, not to force this on me, waiting for me outside. And, 4 
and knelt in the shadows of the little after twelve o’clock, I open- 
autumn sunset to ask from him ed the door to pass through. This 
forbearance. time the chill, and the damp, and 


; ‘ ee the darkness unnerved me. The 
next, nor formany days } nor the broken mirror was in the middle 
‘ ‘ 


-y xr.» (Of the room, as before, and, in 
i i ass Maes Hie is d passing it, I mechanically raised 
imy eyes. Then I remembered 


my neck. Until then he had never! 14: if was Alihallow’s eve, the an- 
touched even my hand with his | 1 crsary of the apparition of last 
lips. I consented to leave my |, Tl lacked ih 

; - » year. 8 ooked, the room, 
sister, who I well knew was dying; +) +p had’ heen co deadle cull 
I consented to leave my father, | ocame filled withthe sound I had 
whose whole life had been one act Heal: before. he auahiaebe 
of love and care for his children; large wings and the eee of 

> 


to bring a stain on our name : : ; : 
an cali then °y a whispering voices flowed like a 
| d river round me; and again, gla- 


to leave those who loved me — all ring into my eyes, was the same 


I loved — for a stranger. face in the glass that I had seen 
All was prepared; the hurrying before, the sneering smile even 
clouds, lead-coloured, and the!more triumphant, the blighting 
howling wind, the fit companions stare of the fiery eyes, the low 
in nature with the evil and the; brow and the coal-black hair, 
despair of my soul. Lucy was and the look of mockery. All 
worse to-day; but though I felt were there; and all I had seen be- 
going to my death, in leaving her, fore and since; for it was Felix 
could not resist. Had his voice who was gazing at me from the 
called me to the scaffold, I must glass. When I turned to speak 
have gone. It was the last day of to him, the room was empty. Not 
October, and at midnight when] a living creature was there; only 
was to leave the house. “1 had ja low laugh, and the far-off voices 
kissed my sleeping sister, who was| whispering, and the wings. And 
dreaming in her ah, and cried, then a hand tapped on the window, 
and grasped my hand, and called and the voice of Felix cried from 
aloud, “Lizzie, Lizzie! Come outside, ‘‘Come, Lizzie, come!” 
back!” But the spell wasonme, I staggered, rather than walked, 
and I left her; and stillherdream- to the window; and, as I was close 
ing voice called out, choking with to it — my hand raised to open it 
sobs, “Notthere! not there, Liz- — there stood between me and it 
zie! Come back to me!” a pale figure clothed in white; her 
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face more pale than the linenjall, she appeared to me and re- 
round it. Her hair hung down on called me. 
her breast, and her blue eyes And this is the reason why I 
looked earnestly and mournfully never married, and why I pass 
into mine. She was silent, and Allhallow’s eve in prayer by my 
et it seemed as if a volume of sister’s grave. I have told you to- 
ove and of entreaty flowed from night this story of mine, because 
her lips; as if I heard words of I feel that I shall not live over an- 
deathless affection. It was Lucy; other last night of October, but 
standing there in this bitter mid- that before the next white Christ- 
night cold — giving her life to mas roses come out like winter 
save me. Felix called to me again, stars on the earth I shall be at 
impatiently; and, as he called, the| peace in the grave. Not in the 
figure turned, and beckoned me;;grave; let me rather hope with 
beckoning me gently, ous my blessed sister in Heaven! 
beseechingly; and then slowly 
faded away. The chime of the pane 
half-hour sounded; and, I = 
from the room to my sister. 1G 
found her lying dead i the floor; | OVER THE WAY'S STORY. 
her hair hanging over her breast,! ONCE upon atime, before I re- 
and one hand stretched out as if tired from mercantile pursuits 
in supplication. and came to live over the way, I 
The next day Felix disappear- lived, for many years, in Ursine 
ed; he and his whole retinue;: Lane. 
and Green Howe fell into ruins: Ursine Lane is a very rich, nar- 
again. No one knew where he row, dark, dirty, straggling, lane 
went, as no one knew fromwhence in the great city of London (said 
he came. And to this day I some- by some to be itself as rich, as 
times doubt whether or nothe was ‘dark, and as dirty). Ursine Lane 
a clever adventurer, who had,leads from Cheapside into Thames 
heard of my father’s wealth: and,Street, facing Sir John Pige’s 
who, seeing my weak and imagi-: wharf; but whether Ursine Lane 
native character, had acted onit be above or below Bow Church, 
for his own purposes. All that! I shall not tell you. Neither, 
do know is that my sister’s spirit whether its name be derived from 
saved me fromruin; and that she a bear-garden, (which was in 
died to save me. She had seen'great vogue in its environs in 
and known all, and gave herself, Queen Bess’s time), or from an 
for my salvation down to the last! Ursuline Nunnery which flourish- 
and supreme effort she made to'ed in its vicinity, before big, bad 
rescue me. She died at that hour King Harry sent nuns to spin, or 
of half-past twelve; and at half- to do anything else they could. 
past twelve, as I live before you Ursine Lane it was before the 
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great fire of London, and Ursine|pew, who (saving their gender) 
Lane it is now. with the clerk, the sexton, and 
The houses in Ursine Lane are two or three deaf old shopkeepers 
very old, very inconvenient, and and their wives, are pretty nearly 
very dilapidated; and I don’tiall the dearly beloved brethren 
think another great fire (all the; whom the Reverend Tremaine 
houses being well insured, de-,Popples, M. A., can gather to- 
end upon it) would do the neigh-! gether as a congregation. Worse 
Kod any harm, in clearing than all, if Ursine Lane were to 
the rubbishing old lane away. come down, the pump must come 
Number four tumbled.in, and down — the old established, con- 
across the road on to number six-'stitutional, vested, endowed 
teen, a few years ago; and since pump; built, so tradition runs, 
then, Ursine Lane has been pro-'over a fountain blessed by the 
vided with a species of roofing in:great St. Ursula herself. So 
the shape of great wooden beams Ursine Lance remains. 
to shore up its opposite sides.| At a certain period of the 
The district surveyor shakes his; world’s history, it may have been 
head very much at Ursine Lane, yesterday, it may have been 
and resides as far from it as he yesterday twenty years, there 
can. The cats of the neighbour-:dwelt in this dismal avenue, a 
hood find great delectation in the Beast. Everybody called him a 
shoring beams, using them, inthe Beast. Ue was a Manchester 
night season, as rialtos and warehouseman. Now it is not at 
bridges, not of sighs, but of all necessary for a Manchester 
miauws; but foot passengers look warehouseman — or, indeed, for 
wistfully and somewhat fearfully’: any warehouseman — to be a 
upwards at these wooden de-. beast ora brute, or anything dis- 
fences. Yet Ursine Lane re-/agreeable. Quite the contrary. 
mains. To be sure, if you were For instance, next door to the 
to pull it down, you would have Beast’s were the counting-houses 
to remove the old church of St. and warerooms of Tapperly and 
Nicholas Bearcroft, where the Grigg, also Manchester ware- 
bells ring every Friday night, in| housemen, as merry, light-heart- 
conformity with a bequest of, ed, good-humoured young fellows 
Master Miniver Squirrell, furrier, as you would wish to see. Tapper- 
obit sixteen hundred and eighty-,ly was somewhat of a sporting 
four, piously to commemorate his' character, rode away every after- 
escape from the paws of a grisly noon on a high-stepping brown 
bear while travelling in the wilds|mare,and lounged regularly about 
of Muscovy. You would have to| the entrance to “Tats’’ whether 
demolish the brave gilt lion, and,he booked any bets or not. As 
the brave gilt unicorn at the ex-|for Grigg, he was the Corypheus 
tremity of the churchwardens’| of all the middle class soir¢es, dan- 
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cing academies and subscription 
balls in London, and it was a mo- 
ving sight to see him in his famous 
Crusader costume at a Drury 


Lane Bal Masqué. Nor was old) 


Sir William Watch (of the firm of 
Watch, Watch, and Rover, Man- 


chester warehousemen) at the. 
corner, who was fined so many: 


thousand pounds for smuggling 
once upon atime, at all beastlike 
or brutish. He was a white-head- 
ed, charitable jolly old gentleman, 
fond of old port and old songs and 
old clerks and porters, and his 
cheque-book was as open as his 
heart. Lacteal, Flewitt, and Com- 

any, again, on the other side ofthe 
Beast’s domicile, the great dealers 
in gauzes and ribbons, were mild, 
placable, pious men, the beloved 
of Clapham. But the Beast was a 
Beast and no mistake. Every- 


body said he was; and what every- 

body says, must be true. His 

name was Braddlescroggs. 
Barnard Braddlescroggs. He 


was the head, the trunk and the 
tail of the firm. NoCo., no son, 
no nephew, no brothers: B. 
BRADDLESCROGGS glared at you 
from either door-jamb. His 
warerooms were extensive, gloo- 
my, dark, and crowded. So were 
his counting-houses, which were 
mostly underground, and candle- 
lit. He loved to keep his subor- 
dinates in these dark dens, where 
he could rush in upon them 
suddenly, and growl at them. 
You came wandering through 
these subterraneans upon wan 
men, pent up among parasols and 
cartons of gay ribbons; upon pale 


lads in spectacles registering silks 

_and merinos by the light of flicker- 
ing,strong-smelling tallow candles 
in rusty sconces. There was no 
counting-house community; no 
desk-fellowship: the clerks were 
isolated — dammed up in steep 
little pulpits, relegated behind 
walls of cotton goods, consigned 
‘to the inpace of bales of tarlatan 
and barege. The Beast was 
everywhere. He prowled about 
continually. He lurked in holes 
and corners. He reprimanded 
clerks on staircases, and dischar- 
ged porters in dark entries. His 
deep, harsh, grating voice could 
ever be heard growling during 
the hours of business, somewhere, 
like a sullen earthquake. His 
stern Wellington boots continual- 
ly creaked. His numerous keys 
rattled gaoler-fashion. His very 
watch, when wound up, made a 
savage pnashing noise, as though 
the works were in torment. He 
was a Beast. 

Tall, square, sinewy, and mus- 
cular in person; large and angu- 
lar in features; with a puissant, 
rebellious head of grey hair that 
would have defied all the brushing, 
combing, and greasing of the Bur- 
lington Arcade; with black bushy 
eyebrows nearly meeting on his 
forehead; with a horseshoe frown 
between his eyes; with stubbly 
whiskers, like horse-hair spikes, 
rather indented in his sicckboues 
than growing on his cheeks; with 
a large, stiff, shirt collar and frill 
defending his face like chevauz- 
de-frise; with large, coarse, bony 
hands plunged in his trousers 
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pockets; with a great seal and bullied the widow. He gave alms 
ribbons and the savage ticking as one who pelts a dog with mar- 
watch I have mentioned — such/row-bones, hurting him while he 
was Barnard Braddlescroggs. feedshim. Those in his employ- 
From the ears and nostrils of such’ ment who embezzled or robbed 
men you see small hairs growing,'him, were it of but a penny piece, 
indomitable by tweezers; signs of he mercilessly ee to con- 
inflexibility of purpose, and stern viction. Everybody had observed 
virility. Their joints crack aa He sued all debtors, opposed 





they walk. His did. all insolvents, and strove to bring 
ery rich, as his father, old all bankrupts within the mean- 
Simon Braddlescroggs, had been |ing of the penal clauses. Every- 
before him, B. Braddlescroggs body knew it. The merchants 
was not an avaricious man. He and brokers, his compeers, fell 
had never been known to lend or away from him on Change; his 
advance a penny to the neces-|correspondents opened his hard, 
sitous; but he paid his clerks and/fierce letters with palpitating 
servants liberal salaries. This/hearts; his clerks cowered before 
was a little unaccountable in the him; his maid servants passed 
Beast, but it was said that they did | him (when they had courage to 
not hate him the less. He gave pass him at all) with fear and 
largely to stern charities, such as trembling. The waiters at the 
dragged sinners to repentance, or ‘‘Cock” in Threadneedle Street, 
administered eleemosynary food, where he took a fiery bow! of Mul- 
education and blows (in a pro-jligatawny soup for lunch, daily, 
gressively liberal proportion) to:didn’t like him. At his club at the 
orphan children. He was a visit- West End he had a bow-window 
ing justice to strict gaols, and was and a pile of newspapers all to 
supposed not to have quite made Hineele = dined by himself — 
up his mind as to what system of drank by himself — growled to 
prison discipline was best—unre- himself. 
mitting corporal punishment, or There had beenaMrs. Braddle- 
continuous solitary confinement. scroggs; adelicate, blue-eyed little 
He apprenticed boys to hard woman out of Devonshire, who 
trades, or assisted them to emi- had been Beauty to the Beast, 
grate to inclement climates. He She died early. Her husband 
was a member of a rigid persua- was not reported to have beaten 
sion, and one high in authority, her, or starved her, or verbally 
and had half built a chapel at his ill-treated her, but simply to have 
own expense; but everybody said /frightened her to death. Every- 
that few people thanked him, or body said so. She could never 
were grateful to him for his gene- take those mild blue eyes of hers 
rosity. He was sucha Beast. He off her terrible husband, and died 
bit the orphan’s nose off, and —looking at him timorously. One 
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son had been born to B. B. at her 
demise. He grew up a pale, 
fair-haired, frightened lad, with 
his mother’s eyes. The Beast 
had treated him (everybody was 
indignant at it) from his earliest 
years with unvarying and con- 
sistent severity; and at fourteen 
he was removed from the school 
of the rigid persuasion, where he 
had received his dreary commer- 
cial education, to his father’s 
rigider, drearier establishment in 
Ursine Lane. He had a depart- 
ment tohimself there, and a tallow 
candle to himself. 

The clerks, some twelve in 
number, all dined and slept in 
the house. They had a dismal 
dormitory over some stables in 
Grizzly Buildings, at the back 
of Ursine Lane; and dined in a 
dingy, uncarpeted room at the 
top of the building — on one 
unvirying bill of fare of beef, 


mutton, and potatoes — plenty of 


it, though, for the Beast never 
stinted them: which was remark- 
able in such a Beast. The domestic 
arrangements were superintended 
by a housekeeper — a tall, melan- 
choly, middle-aged lady, supposed 
to have been once in affluent cir- 
cumstances. She had been very 
good-looking, too, once, but had 
something the matter with her 
spine, and not unfrequently fell 


downstairs, or upstairs, in fits of habits. 


syncope. When the Beast had no 
one else to abuse and mal-treat, 
he would go upstairs and abuse 
Mrs. Plimmets, and threaten her 
with dismissal and inevitable star- 
vation. Business hours concluded 
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at eight nightly, and from that 
hour to ten p.m. the clerks were 
permitted to walk where they listed 
— but exclusion and expulsion 
were the never failing result of a 
moment’s unpunctuality in return- 
ing home. The porters slept out 
of the house, and the clerkslooked 
at them almost as superior beings 
— as men of strange experiences 
and knowledge of life — men who 
had been present at orgies pro- 
longed beyond midnight — men 
who had remained in the galleries 
of theatres till the performances 
were concluded. 

Of the dozen clerks who kept 
the books of Barnard Braddle- 
scroges (save that grim auriferous 
banker's pass-book of his) and 
registered his wares, I have to 
deal with but two. My business 
lies only with blue-eyed, pale- 
faced William Braddlescroggs, 
and with John Simcox the corre- 
sponding clerk. 

Simcox among his fellow clerks, 
Mr. Simcox among the porters, 
Jack Simcox among his intimates 
at the “Admiral Benbow” near 
Camberwell Gate, “you Simcox,” 
with his growling chief. <A grey- 
haired, smiling, red-faced simple- 
ton was Simcox; kind of heart, 
simple of mind, affectionate of 
disposition, confiding of nature, 
infirm of purpose, convivial of 
He was fifty years in age, 
and fifteen in wisdom. He had 
been at the top of the ladder once 
—a rich man at least by paternal 
inheritance, with a carriage and 
horses and Jands; but when he 
tumbled (which he did at five-and- 
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twenty, very quickly and right to, to twenty-seven pouner recei- 
the bottom), he never managed vable next Thursday, and out of 
torise again. The dupe of every/that has a score of three pounds 
shallow knave; the victim in,due at the ‘Admiral Benbow,” 
every egregious scheme; an excel-|and has promised to (and will) 
lentarithmetician, yet quiteunable| lend ten pounds to a friend, and 
to put two and two together in a has borrowed five more of another 
business sense; he had never even| friend himself, which he means 
had strength of character to be histo pay; and has besides his little 
own enemy, he had always found rent to nicet, and his little butcher 
suchamultiplicity of friends ready and his little grocer and his little 
to do the inimical for him. If you tailor, it is not very difficult to 
let him'alone he would do well: imagine how the man may be con- 
enough. He would not lose his;siderably embarrassed in satis- 
money till you cheated him out, fying all these demands out of the 
of it; he would not get drunk capital. But, when the adminis- 
himself, but would allow you to. trator of the capital happens to be 
make him so, with the most,(as Simcox was) a man without 
charming willingness and equa-|the slightest command of himself 
nimity. ‘There are many Simcoxes/ or his money — you will have no 
in the world, and more rogues’ difficulty in forming a conviction 
always ready to prey upon them; that the end of Simcox’s quarter- 
yet though I should like to hang|days were worse than their com- 
the rogues, I should not like to! mencement. 
see the breed of Simcox quite | Nor will you be surprised that 
extinct. “executions” in Simcox’s little 
John Simcox had a salary of house in Carolina-terrace, Albany- 
one hundred and twenty pounds|road,Camberwell, were of frequent 
a-year. If I were writing fiction| occurrence; that writs against him 
instead of sober (though veiled)|were always “out,” and thé 
truth, I should picture him to you brokers always ‘“‘in.”” That he 
as a victim with some two score of was as well known in the county 
sovereigns per annum. No; he court as the judge. That orders 
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had a hundred and twenty of those 

ellow tokens annually — for the 

east never stinted in this respect 
either: whichewas again remark- 
able in such a Beast. One 
hundred and twenty golden sover- 
eigns annually, had John Simcox; 
and they were of about as much 
use to him as one hundred and 
twenty penny pieces. When a man 
has a quarter's salary amounting 


for payment were always coming’ 
due and never being paid. His 
creditors never arrested him, 
however. If they did so, they 
knew he would lose his situation; 
so the poor man went on from 
week to week, and from month 
to month, borrowing here and 
borrowing there, obtaining small 
advances from loan societies held 
at public-houses, robbing Peter 
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to pay Paul — yas in a muddle, 
in short; but still smoking his 
nightly pipes, and drinking his 
nightly glasses, and singing his 
nightly songs; the latter with 
immense applause at the “ Admi- 
ral Benbow.” 

I don’t think Simcox’s worldly 
ae was at all improved by 
is having married (in very 
early life, and direct from the 
finishing establishment of the 
Misses Gimp, at Hammersmith) 
a young lady highly accomplished 
in the useful and productive arts 
of tambour-work and Poonah 
pamnne but of all domestic or 
ousehold duties considerably 
more ignorant than a Zooloo 
Kaffir. When Simcox had run 
through his money, an operation 


had addressed acrostics to her; 
and the young man at the circu- 
lating library was supposed to be 
madly in love with her. Helena, 
daughter number two, aged 
twenty, was also tall, had also 
black eyes, black ringlets, white 
resplendent shoulders, was the 
beloved of apothecaries, and the 
Laura of Petrarchs in the linen- 
drapery line. These young ladies 
were both acknowledged, recog- 
nised, established as beauties in 
the Camberwellian district. They 
dressed, somehow, in the brightest 
and most variegated colours; they 
had, somehow, the prettiest of 
bonnets, the tightest of gloves, 
the neatest of kid hoots. Their 
sabbatical entrance to the parish 
church always created a sensation. 


he performed with astonishing The chemist’s assistant kissed his 
celerity, Mrs. Simcox, finding hand as they passed; the young 
herself with three daughters of man at the circulating library laid 
tender age and a ruined husband, downhis book, and sighed; passing 
took refuge in floods of tears; young ladies envied and dispa- 
subsequently met the crisis of|raged; passing young gentlemen 


misfortune with a nervous fever; 
and ultimately subsided into per- 
manent ill health, curl papers, and 
shoes down at heel. 

When the events took place 
herein narrated, the three daugh- 
ters of Mr. and Mrs. Simcox were 


admired and aspired; yet, some- 
how, Miss Madeline would be 
twenty-three next birthday, and 
Miss Helena twenty-one, and no 
swain had yet declared himself in 
explicit terms; no one had said, 
“T have a hundred a year, with 


all grown up. Madeline, aged a prospect of an advance: take 
twenty-two, was a young lady of it, my heart, and hand.” Old 
surprising altitude, with shoulders Muggers, indeed,, the tailor of 
of great breadth and sharpness of Acacia Cottages, the friend, cre- 
outline, with very large black eyes ditor, and boon companion of 
and very large black ringlets, Simcox, had intimated, in his 
attributes of which she was con- cups, at the ‘Admiral Benbow,” 
sciously proud, but with a nose his willingness to marry either of 
approaching to — what shallI say? the young ladies; but his matri- 
—the snub. Chemists’ assistants monial proposals generally va- 
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nished with his inebriety; andhe tween a duster and a pocket- 
was besides known to be a dread- handkerchief well to doin the 
fully wicked old man, addicted world. As a child, she was 
to drinking, smoking, and snuff- punished for the things she did 
taking. As a climax of villany. not do, and doubly punished for 
he was supposed to havetwo wives those she did do. Asa girl, she 
already, alive, and resident in ran of errands, fetched the beer, 
different parts of the provinces. lighted the fire (as I have said), 
And daughter number three — read the sentimental novels to her 
have I forgotten her? Not by any mamma as she lay upon the sofa, 
means. Wassheabeauty? No. and accompanied her sisters on 
In the opinion of her sisters, of the pianoforte when they re- 
Camberwell, and of the chemist’s hearsed those famous songs and 
assistant, she was noi a beauty. duets with which they. did terrific 
She had dark eyes; but they were execution in the Camberwell 
neither brilliant nor piercing. circles. 
She had dark hair; but woreit in Honest Simcox, like a stupid, 
no long or resplendent ringlets. undiscerning shiftless man as he 
She was an ordinary girl, a “plain was, did not entertain the do- 
little thing” (according to the mestic or Camberwell opinion 
Camberwell opinion); there was concerning Bessy. He maintained 
“nothing about her’’ in the eyes that she had more sense in her 
of the chemist’s assistant. little finger than her sisters put 
This young person (Bessy by together (with his wife into the 
name), from the earliest periods bargain, the honest fellow 
of authentic record to the mature thought, I dare swear, though 
age of sixteen, had occupied, in'he did not dare to say so). He 
the Simcox household, an ana- called her his little darling, bis 
logous position to that of the ce- little Mentor, his willing, patient 
lebrated Cinderella. She did not Betsy-petsy, with other foolish 
exactly sit in the chimney corner and weak-minded expressions of 
among the ashes; but she lighted endearment. What else could 
the fire, waited upon, dressed, you expect of a red-nosed ware- 
and was otherwise the humble houseman’s clerk who fuddled 
and willing drudge of her accom- himself nightly at the “Admiral 
plished relatives. She did not Benbow!” Profoundly submissive 
ey dress in rags; but she to his wife in most instances, he 
trotted about the house and had frequently presumed, during 
neighbourhood in a shabby brown Bessy’s nonage, to differ from ° 
merino frock, which she had wo- Mrs. Simcox as to the amount of 
fully outgrown, a lamentable old whipping meted out to his 
beaver bonnet, and a faded youngest daughter for childish 
Paisley shawl which held a sort of delinquencies, and had once even 
middie rank in appearance, be- dared to interfere when his lady 
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undertook to inflict that unish- | Exchange, now principally of the 
ment for a fault the child had bar of the “Bag 0’ Nails,” the 
never committed, and to “stay, very worst, most dissipated and 
justice in its mid career.”” So in'most reckless of Simcox’s asso- 
process of time the alliance be-'ciates forbore drinking with 
tween the snubbed, neglected: Bessy’s father for one whole 
little girl and her father became week, and actually returned, in 
of so close anature as to be al-|a private and mysterious manner, 
most recognised and permitted by to Bessy two half-crowns he had 
the rest of the family. Bessy was borrowed of him! So useful was 
reckoned among the rest of the this filial surveillance found to be 
low company with whom the de-;by the other branches of his 
graded Simcox chose to associate. family that the quarter-day func- 
She was allowed to pull off his tions of our plain little Bessy were 
muddy boots, to prepare his gradually extended, and became 
dinner, to fill his pipe and mix next of weekly and afterwards of 
his grog when he muddled him-jdiurnal occurrence. It was good 
self at home; and to lead him to see this girl arrayed in the 
home, shambling, from the *‘Ad- forlorn beaver bonnet and the 
miral Benbow,” when he per- faded Paisley shawl, with her 
formed that operation abroad. mild, beaming, ordinary, little 
Notably of late times she had countenance, arrive at about a 
been commissioned to fetch her quarter to eight at the Thames 
papa home from Ursine Lane on Sirest corner of Ursine Lane, and 
the eventful quarter-day; and the there wait patiently until her fa- 
meek guiding help of Bessy had ther’s official duties were over. 
often saved that infirm old fellow) She became almost as well known 
from many a dark and dangerousiin the neighbourhood as St. 
pitfall. The child would wait pa- Nicholas Bearward, or as the fa- 
tiently outside the doors of public- mous sanctified pump itself. The 
houses while her father bossed fellow-ship porters from Sir John 
within; she would lead him away Pigg’s wharf touched their caps 
gently but firmly from his riotous to her; the majestic beadle of St. 
companions, or, meeting them Nicholas (a cunning man, omni- 
and taking them aside, would potent over the fire escape, king 
plead passionately, tearfully, of the keys of the engine-house, 
that they would not make papa and supposed to know where the 
tipsy to-night. Some of the dis- fire-plug was, much better than 
reputable personages with whom the turncock) spoke her kindly; 
she was brought into such strange all the clerks in Braddlescroggs’s 
contact were quite subdued and house knewher, nodded to her, 
abashed by her earnest, artless smiled at her, and privately ex- 
looks and speech. Jack Flooks pressed their mutual opinions as 
himself, formerly of the Stock to what a beast Braddlescroggs 
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was, not to ask that dear little in his pockets. The little maiden 
girl in, and let her rest herself, or trembled fearfully when she saw 
sit by the fire in winter. The pot- him, and had quiet fits of weeping 
boy of the “Bear and Ragged (in which a corner of the Paisley 
Staff,” in his evening excursions shawl was brought into frequent 
with the supper beer, grew quite requisition) over against the 
enamoured (in his silent, sheepish pump, when he had spoken to 
fashion) of this affectionate her. There was a lad called Wil- 
daughter, and would, I dare say, liam Braddlescroggs, with blue 
had he dared, have offered her eyes and fair hair, who blushed 
refreshment from his beer-can; very violently whenever he saw 
nay, even the majestic wealthy Bessy, and had once been bold 
Mr. Drum, the wholesale grocer enough to tell her that it was a 
and provision merchant, who fine evening. In this flagrant 
stood all day with his hands in his crime he was then and there de- 
ockets, under his own gibbet- tected by his father, who drove 
ike crane, a very Jack Ketch of him back into the warehouse. 
West India produce, had ad- “As this is quarter-day, my 
dressed cheering and benevolent Bessy,” was the remark of John 
words to her from the depths of Simcox to his daughter, one 
his double chin; had conferred twenty-eighth of March, ‘‘as this 
figs upon her; had pressed her to is quarter-day, I think, my child, 
enter his saccharine smelling that 1 will take one glass of ale.” 
warehouse, and restherselfupon It was about half-past eight, 
a barrel of prime navy mess beef. I think, and Bessy and _ her 
When the Beast of Ursine Lane papa were traversing the large 
met Bessy Simcox he either thoroughfare known as the New 
scowled at her, or made her sar- Kent Road. There is in that vi- 
castic bows, and asked her at cinity, as you are aware that 
what pot-house her father was stunning Champagne Ale House, 
about to get drunk that night, and known as the ‘Leather Bottel.” 
whether he had taught fer todrink Into that stunning ale house did 
gin, too? Sometimes he growled John Simcox enter, leaving his 
forth his determination to have no little Bessy outside, with fifteen 
“bits of girls” hanging about his pounds, the balance of what he 
“‘place;”” sometimes he told her bed already expended of his 
that she would not have to come quarter’s salary. The night was 
many times more, for that he was very lowering, and rain appeared 
determined on discharging that to be imminent. It came down, 
“drunken old dog,” her papa. presently, in big, pattering drops, 
In the majority of instances, how- but John had promised not to be 
ever, he passed her without any long. 
other notice than a scowl, anda Why should I tell, in eztenso, 
savage rattle of the keys andsilver the humiliating tale of how John 
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Simcox got tipsy that night? 
How he forced all the money, 
pound by pound, from his little 
daughter? How, when after im- 
mense labour and trouble, he 
had at last been brought to his own 
street door, he suddenly started 
off ‘at an unknown tangent 
(running hard and straight), and 
disappeared. How his daughter 
wandered about, weeping, in the 
pouring rain, seeking him; how, 
at two o’clock in the morning, a 
dolefu] party arrived at a little 
house in Camberwell — a very 
moist policeman, a weeping, 
shivering, drenched little girl 
over whom the municipal had in 
pity thrown his oilskin cape, and 
a penniless, hatless, drunken 
man, all covered with mud, utter- 
ly sodden, wretched, and de- 


more. The brokers were in again. 
The parlour carpet was taken up 
and sent to the pawnbroker’s. 
There were no invalid comforts 
in the house; no broth, nor 
chickens to make it, no arrowroot 
no sago, no Port wine, no any- 
thing to speak of, that was really 
wanted. 

Stay, lam wrong. There were 
plenty of doctors; there was 
plenty of doctor’s stuff. The 
chemists, apothecaries, and me- 
dical practitioners of the neigh- 
bourhood, treated the Simcox fa- 
mily, and the little sick daughter, 
in particular, in a liberal and con- 
siderate manner. Not one charged 
a penny, and all were unremitting 
in attention. Kind-hearted Mr. 
Sphoon, of Walworth, sent in — 
so tospeak—a hamper of quinine. 


graded. Drop the curtain for Young Tuckett, close by, whohad 
pie sake. just passed the Hall and College, 

The first impulse of Mrs. Sim- and opened his shop, offered to 
cox, after duly loading her be- do anything for Bessy. He would 
sotted husband with reproaches, have dissected her even, I am 
was to beat Bessy. The anger of sure. Great Doctor Bibby came 
this matron, generally so gently from Camberwell Grove, in his 
languid, was something fearful to own carriage, with his own foot- 
view. An enraged sheep is fran- man with the black worsted tags 
tic. She was frustrated, however, on his shoulder, and majestically 
in her benevolent intention, first ordered change of air, and red 
by the policeman, afterwards by Port wine for Bessy Simcox. A 
Bessy herself, who, wet, fatigued, majestic man was Dr. Bibby, and 
and miserable (but in an artful a portly, anda deep-voiced, and 
and designing manner, no doubt), a rich. His boots creaked, and 
first contrived to faint away, and his carriage springs oscillated — 
next day chose to fall intoahigh but he left a sovereign on the 
fever. Simcox mantelpiece, for all that. 

In this fever — in the access Sothere was something of those 
thereof — she lay three long things needful in the little house 
weeks. Ina lamentable state of at Camberwell. There was be- 
languor, she lay many long weeks sides, a certain nurse, active, 
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devoted, patient, soothing, and 
gentle. Not Mrs. Simcox, who 
still lay on the sofa, now reading 
the sentimental novels, now moan+ 
ing over the family difficulties. 
Not the Misses Sandon who 
though they did tend their sister, 
did it very fretfully and cross- 
grainedly, and unanimously de- 
clared that the child made herself 
out to be a great deal worse than 
she really was. This nurse had 
rather a red nose, and a tre- 
mulous hand. He came home 
earlier from the City now; but he 
never stopped at the stunning 
Champagne Ale House. He had 
not been to the ‘Admiral Ben- 
bow” for seven weeks. He sat 
by his daughter’s pillow; he read 
to her; he carried her in his arms 
like a child as she was; he wept 
over the injury he had done her; 
he promised, and meant, and 
prayed for, amendment. 

But what were the attentions of 
the doctors, the hamper of qui- 
nine, the sovereign on the man- 
telpiece, even, after all? They 
were but drops in the great 
muddled ocean of the Simcox em- 
barrassments. A sovereign would 
not take Bessy to Malvern or 
Ventnor; the quinine would not 
give her red Port wineand change 
of air. The nurse grew desperate. 
There was no money to be bor- 
rowed, none to be obtained from 
the pawnbroker, none to be re- 
ceived until next quarter-day — 
before which, another month must 
elapse. Should he attempt to ob- 
tain a small advance of money 
from the Beast himself — the 
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terrible Braddlescroggs? Should 
he offer him two hundred per cent. 
interest; should he fall down on 
his knees before him; should he 
write him a supplicatory letter; 
should he? 

One evening, Simcox came 
home from the office with many 
smiles upon his face. He had bor- 
rowed the money, after many dif- 
ficulties, from the chief clerk. 
Ten pounds. He would have to 
pay very heavy interest for it, but 
never mind. Mrs. Simcox should 
take Bessy to Ventnor for a fort- 
night or three weeks. Quarter- 
day would soon come _ round. 
Soon come round. Now and then 
his family remarked, that the 
many smiles dropped from their 
papa’s countenance like a mask, 
and that, underneath, he wore a 
look rather haggard, rather weary, 
rather terrible; but then, you see, 
he would have to pay such a heavy 
interest for the ten pounds. Mrs. 
Simcox was delighted at the pro- 
spect of her country trip; poor 
Bessy smiled and thanked her 
papa; and the two Miss Simcoxes 
— who had their own private con- 
viction that an excursion to the 
sea-side was the very thing for 
them; to air their beauty as it 
were -and not for that designing 
bit of a thing, Bessy, with her pale 
face — the two Miss Simcoxes, I 
say, went to bed in a huff. 

To the pleasant Island of Wight 
in the British Channel, and the 
county of Hampshire did the little 
convalescent from Camberwell 
and her parent proceed. Bessy 
gathered shells and sea-wecds, 
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and bought sand pictures oncard- looking fur cap (such as porters 
board by the Undercliff, and sand of workhouses and wicked skip- 
in bottles, and saw the donkey at pers of colliers wear), and had 
Carisbroke Castle, and wondered never before saluted or spoken to 
at Little St. Lawrence Church, her. She began to tremble vio- 
and the magnificent yachting|lently when John Malingerer (a 
dandies at Cowes and Ryde, until special favourite of the Beast’s, 
her pale face grew quite rosy, and if he could have favoured any one, 
her dark eyes had something of a and supposed to be a porter after 
sparkle in them. Her mamma lay his own heart), addressed her. 
on the sofa as usual, exhausted) “Ti!” said the porter, “you ‘re 
the stock of sentimental novels in wanted.” 
the Ventnor circulating library, “Me—wanted? Where? By 
varying these home occupations whom?” stammered Bessy. 
occasionally by taking exercise in ‘‘Counting-house — Governor 
a wheel-chair, and ‘‘nagging” at — Bisness,” replied John Malin- 
Bessy. The pair came back to gerer, in short growling periods. 
London together, and were at Bessy followed him, still trem- 
the little mansion at Camberwell bling. The porter walked before 
about a week before quarter-day. her, looming like the genius of 
The peccant Simcox had been Misfortune. He led her through 
exemplarily abstemious during dingy wareroom after wareroom, 
their absence; but his daughters;counting-house after counting- 
had not been able to avoid re-|house, where the clerks all were 
marking that he was silent, re~silent and subdued. He led her at 
served, and anxious-looking. You last into a dingy sanctum, dimly 
see he had to pay such heavy in- lighted by one shaded lamp. In 
terest for the ten pounds he had ‘this safe there were piles of dingy 
borrowed of the chief clerk. papers and more dingy ledgers; 
Three days before quarter-day, great piles of accounts on hooks 
it was ten minutes to eight p.M.,/in the wall, with their long iron 
and Bessy Simcox was waiting for necks and white bodies like ghosts 
her father. She was confident, of dead bills who had hanged 
hopeful, cheerful now: she;themselves; a huge iron safe 
thanked God forherillness andthe throwing hideous shadows against 
change it had wrought in her dear the wall, and three silent men. 
papa. Ten minutes to eight, and; Thatis to say: 
a hot summer’s evening. She ee John Simcox, white, trembling 
watching the lamp-lighter going and with wild eyes. 
round with his ladder and his little) The Beast, neither more nor 
glimmering lantern, when she was less a Beast than he usually was. 
accosted by one of Mr. Braddle-| <A tall man with a very sha 
scroges’s porters. He was an ugly jshirt collar, a great coat, a blac 
forbidding man with a vicious-;stock; very thin iron-grey hair; a 
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face which looked asifithad once ‘He is an officer.” . 
been full of wrinkles and furrows An officer of what? Of the 


which had been half ironed out; Household Brigade; of the yeo- 
very peculiar and very heavy manry cavalry; of the Sheriff of 
boots, brown berlin gloves, and a, Middlesex’s batallion, a custom- 
demeanour which confirmed you!house officer, a naval officer, a re- 
immediately in a conviction that/lieving officer? But Bessy knew 
were you to strike at him violently |in a moment. She might have 
with a sledge hammer, his frame known it at first from the peculiar 
would give forth in dad Snes no, boots the officer wore — boots 
fleshy “thud,” but a hard metallic/such as no other officer, or man, 


ring. 

The Beast was standing up: his 
back against a tall desk on spec- 
tral legs, his hands in his pockets. 
So also, standing, in a corner, was 
Simcox. So also, not exactly any- 
where but somewhere, somehow, 
and about Simcox, and about 


Bessy, and particularly about the 
door and the iron-safe, in which|such heavy interest. 


he seemed to take absorbing in- 
terest, was the tall man in the 
peculiar boots. 

‘“‘Come here, my girl,” said the 


grating voice of Barnard Braddle-: fund the money on quarter-day; 


scroggs the Beast. 





or woman can wear. But her own 
heart told her. It said plainly: 
‘This is a police-officer, and he 
has come to take your father into 
custody.” 

It was all told directly. Oh 
Bessy, Bessy! The ten pounds 
borrowed from the chief clerk, 
for which he would have to pay 
The ten 
younds were borrowed from the 
?etty Cash. The miserable Sim- 
cox’s account was fifteen pounds 
deficient; he had promised to re- 


he had begged and prayed for 


My girl came there, to the foot time; the Beast was inexorable, 
of a table, as she was desired. |and Lurcher, the officer, was there 


She heard the grating voice; 


she | 


totake him to prison for embezzle- 


heard, much louder, the beating: ment. 


of her own heart; she heard, | 


“You daughter of this man,” 


loudest of all, a dreadful voice:said the Beast; “you must go 
within her crying over and over home without him. You tell his 
again that papa had borrowed ten wife, and the rest of his people, 
pounds, and that he would have|that I have locked him up, and 
to pe very heavy interest for it,!that Ill transport him, for rob- 
and that quarter day would soon) bery.” 
come round, soon come round. “Robbery, no, Sir,” cried poor 
“This person’s name is Lur- Simcox from the corner. ‘Before 
cher,” pursued the Beast. God, no! It was only for —” 
The person coughed. The “Silence!” said the Beast. “I'll 
cough struck on the girl’s heart prosecute you, I ’ll transport you, 
like a knell, One. Py hang you. By G—, I’llretorm 
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you, somehow. Girl,” he con- aside into the shadow of the iron 
tinued, turning to Bessy. ‘Go safe, and blew his nose. 

home. Stop! I’ilsendaclerk with! ‘‘Lurcher,’’ observed the Beast, 
you to see if there are any of my “‘Wait a moment before I give 


goods at home. 
are, and you ‘ll move ’em to- 
night. You won't though. I'll 
have a search-warrant. Ill put 
youallin gaol. I'll transport you 
all. Come here, one of you fel- 
lows in the office” (this with a 
roar), ‘‘and go with this girl to 
Camberwell. lLurcher, take the 
rascal away.” 

What was poor Bessy to do? 
What could she do but fall down 
on her knees, clasping those stern 
knees before her? What could 
she do, but amid sobs and broken 
articulation say that it was all her 
fault? That it was for her, her 
dear papa had taken the money. 
That for her use it had been 
spent. What could she do but 
implore the Beast, for the love 
of heaven, for the love of his own 
son, for the love of his dead father 
and mother, to spare the object 
of his wrath, to send her to prison, 
to take all they had, to show them 
mercy, a8 he hoped mercy to be 
shown to him hereafter ? 

She did all this and more. It 
was good, though pitiful, to see 
the child on her baer in her 
mean dress, with her streaming 
eyes, and her poor hair all hanging 
about her eyes, and to hear her 
artless, yet passionate supplica- 
tions. The Beast moved nor 
muscle nor face; but it is upon 
record that Mr. Lurcher, after 
creaking about on the pecutiar 
boots for some seconds, turned 


I dare say there | this man into your charge.” 


Mr. Lurcher bent some portion 
of his body between his occiput 
and his spine, and, considering 
himself temporarily relieved from 
the custody of his prisoner, threw 
the whole force of his contempla- 
tive energies into the iron safe, in 
which, as asubject, he appeared 
immediately to bury himself. 

‘“‘Come hbere!”’ was the mono- 
syllabic command of the Beast; 
addressed both to father and 
daughter. He led them into yet 
an inner sanctum, a sort of cup- 
board, full of books and papers, 
where there was a dreadful screw 
copying press, like an instrument 
of torture in the Inquisition. 

“JT will spare your father, child, 
and retain him in his situation,” 
continued the Beast, without ever 
taking his hands from his pockets, 
or altering an inflection of his 
voice, ‘‘on these, and these con- 
ditions only. My housekeeper is 
old and blind, and I shall soon 
turn her adrift, and let her go to 
the workhouse — everybody says 
so, I believe. The short time she 
will remain, she will be able to 
instruct you in as much as I shall 
require of you. You will have to 
keep this house for me and m 
clerks, and you must never quit it 
save once in six weeks, for six 
hours atatime; and I expect you 
to adhere to this engagement for 
two years. All communication 
between you and your family, 
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save during your hours of liberty, 
I strictly prohibit. You will have 
twenty pounds a-year as wages, 
half of which can go to augment 
your father’s salary. At the same 
time I shall require from him a 
written acknowledgment that he 
has embezzled my monies; and 
if you quit my service I shall use it 
against him, ruin him, and im- 
prison him. Make up your mind 
quickly, for the policeman is wait- 
ing.” 

What was poor Bessy to do? 
To part from her dear father, 
never to see him save at intervals, 
and then only fora short time; to 


know that he was in the same: 
house, and not be able to run and | 


embrace him! All this was hard, 
very hard, but what would not 
Bessy do to save her father from 
ruin and disgrace and a prison? 
She would have laid down her life 
for him, she would have cheerfully 
consented never to see him again 
— till the great day comes, when 
we shall all meet to part no more. 
She consented. Mr, Lurcher was 
privately spoken to and dis- 
missed; the Beast: subsided into 
his usual taciturnity; Bessy led 
her stricken, broken, enuins 
parent home. They passed 
through the long dingy ware- 
rooms: the clerks whispering and 
looking as they passed. 

Bessy’s wardrobe was not suf- 
ficiently voluminous to occasion 
the expenditure of any very great 
time in packing. It was soon put 
up, ina very small, shabby black 
box, studded with brass nails — 
many of them deficient. 

Household Words. XXIII. 


This, Azor. 
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with Bessy herself, arrived at 
nine o’clock the next morning, as 
per agreement, at the Cheapside 
corner of Ursine Lane, where one 
of Mr. Braddlescroggs’s porters 
was in waiting; who brought 
Bessy and her box to the dismal 
Manchester warehouse owned by 
the Beast of Ursine Lane. 

And here, in the top floor of 
this lugubrious mansion, lived, 
for two long years, Bessy Simcox. 
At stated periods she saw her 
family for a few hours, and then 
went back to her prison-house. 
She carved the beef and mutton 
for the hungry clerks, she mended 
their linen, she gave out candles, 
she calculated washing bills. The 
old, old story of Beauty and the 
Beast was being done over again 
in Ursine Lane, Cheapside. Bessy 
ripened into a Beauty, in this 
dismal hot-house; and the Beast 


was — as I have told you he al- 


ways was. Beauty dwelt in no 
fairy palace; surrounded by no 
rose-bushes, no sweet-smelling 
gardens, no invisible hands to 
wait on herat supper. It was all 
hard, stern, uncompromising 
reality. She had to deal with an 
imperious, sullen, brutal master. 
Everybody knew it. She dealt 
with him as Bessy had the art of 
dealing with every one. She bore 
with him meekly, gently, pa- 
tiently. She strove to win his 
forbearance, his respect. She 
won them both, and more — his 
love. 

Yes, his love! Don’t be afraid: 
the Beast never changed to Prince 
He never lay among the 
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rosebushes sick to death, and 
threatening to die unless Beauty 


Beast. He carries on the Ursine 
Lane business (a partnership 


married him. But at the end of) with his son) still, and is a very 


the two years — when their con- 
tract was at an end, and when its 
fulfilment had given him time to 
know Bessy weil, and to save the 
father through the child — he 
besought Bessy to remain with 
him in the same capacity, offering 
her munificent terms and any de- 
gree of liberty she required as 
regarded communication with her 
family. Bessy stayed. She stayed 
two years; she stayed three; she 


rough-headed and rough-voiced 
old man. But the rough kernel 
and rough integument are worn 
away from his heart, and he is 
genial and jovial among his de- 
pendents. Charitable in secret, 
he had always been, even in his 
most brutish times; and you are 
not to believe (for Braddle- 
scroggs talked nonsense some- 
times and he knew it) that the 
old housekeeper, when she be- 


stays there, now, to witness if came blind or bedridden was sent 


Tlie. 

Not alone however. It occurred 
to William B., junior — the lad 
with the blue eyes and fair hair — 
to grow upto be a tall young man, 
and to fall violently in love with 
the pretty little housekeeper. It 


adrift or to the workhouse; that 
old John Simcox was not allowed 
sufficient funds for his pipe and 
his glass (in strict moderation) at 
the Admiral Benbow; or that the 
two Misses Simcox, when they 
married at last (after superhuman 


occurred to his father, instead of | exertions), went dowerless. No. 
smiting him on the hip imme- The Beast remembered, and was 


diately, or eating him up alive in 
wild beast fashion, to tell him he 
was a very sensible fellow, and to 
incite Bessy (we must call her 
Beauty now) to encourage his ad- 
dresses, which indeed, dear little 
eae she was nothing loth to do. 

o Beauty was married. Not to 
the Beast, but to the Beast’s son; 
and Beauty and William and the 
Beast all removed to a pretty 
house in the prettiest country 
near London, where they dwell 
i: this day, again to witness if I 
ie. 

The Beast is a Beast no longer. 
Everybody admits that he is not a 
Beast now; some few are even 
doubtful whether he ever was a 


generous to them all. 


THE ANGEL’S STORY. 


THROUGH the blue and frosty heavens, 
Christmas stars were shining bright; 

The glistening lamps of the great City 
Almost matched their gleaming light; 

And the winter snow was lying, 

And the winter winds were sighing, 
Long ago one Christmas night. 


While from every tower and stecple, 
Pealing bells were sounding clear, 
(Never with such tones of gladness, 
Save when Christmas time is near) 
Many a one that night was merry 
Who had toiled through all the year. 


That night saw old wrongs forgiven, 
Friends, long parted, reconcile; 

Voices, all unused to laughter, 
Eyes that had forgot to smile, 
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Anxtous hearts that feared the morrow, 
Freed from all their care awhile. 


Rich and poor felt the same blessing 
From the gracious season fall; 

Joy and plenty in the cottage; 
Peace and feasting in the hall; 

And the voices of the children 
Ringing clear above it all! 


Yet one house was dim and darkened: 
Gloom, and sickness, and despair 

Abiding in the gilded chamber, 
Climbing up the marble stair, 

Stilling even the voice of mourning — 
For a child lay dying there. 


Silken curtains fell around him, 
Velvet carpets hushed the tread, 

Many costly toys were lying, 
All unheeded, by his bed; 

And his tangled golden ringlets 
Were on downy pillows spread. 


All the skill of the great City 
To save that little life was vain; 
That little thread from being broken; 
That fatal word from being spoken; 
Nay, his very mother's pain, 
And the mighty love within her, 
Could not give him health again. 


And she knelt there still beside him, 
She alone with strength to smile, 

And to promise he should suffer 
No more in a little while, 

And with murmuyr'd song and story 
The long weary hours beguile. 


Suddenly an unseen Presence 

Checked those constant moaning cries, 
Stilled the little heart’s quick fluttering, 

Raised the blue and wondering eyes, 
Fixed on some mysterious vision, 

With a startled sweet surprise. 


For a radiant angel hovered 
Smiling o'er the little bed; 
White his raiment, from his shoulders 
Snowy dove-like pinions spread, 
And a starlike light was shining 
In a Glory round his head. 


While, with tender love, the angel 
Leaning o'er the little nest, 

In his arms the sick child folding, 
Laid him gently on his breast. 

Sobs and wailings from the mother, 
And her darllng was at rest, 
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So the angel, slowly rising, 
Spread his wings; and, through the 


air, 
Bore the pretty child, and held him 
On his heart with loving care, 
A red branch of blooming roses 
Placing softly by him there. 


While the child thus clinging, floated 

Towards the mansions of the Blest, 
Gazing from his shining guardian 

To the flowers upon his breast, 
Thus the angel spake, still smiling 

On the little heavenly guest: 


. ‘Know, O little one! that Heaven 
Does no earthly thing disdain, 

Man’s poor joys find there an-echo 
Just as surely as his pain; 

Love, on earth so feebly striving, 
Lives divine in Heaven again: 


“Once, in yonder town below us, 
In a poor and narrow street, 

Dwelt a little sickly orphan. 
Gentle aid, or pity sweet, 

Never in life's rugged pathway 
Guided his poor tottering feet. 


“All the striving anxious forethought 
That should only come with age, 
Weighed upon his baby spirit, 
Showed him soon life's sternest page; 
Grim Want was his nurse, and Sorrow 
Was his only heritage! 


* All too weak for childish pastimes 
Drearily the hours sped; 

On his hands so small and trembling 
Leaning his poor aching head, 
Or, through dark and painful hours, 

Lying sleepless on no bed. 


‘‘Dreaming strange and longing fancies 
Of cool foresta far away ; 

Dreams of rosy happy children, 
Laughing merrily at play; 

Coming home through green lanes, bear- 


ng 
Trailing branches of white May. 


“Scarce a glimpse of the blue heavens 

Gleamed above the narrow street, 
And the sultry air of Summer 

(That you called so warm and sweet,) 
Fevered the poor Orphan, dwelling 

In the crowded alley’s heat. 


‘*Qne bright day, with feeble footeteps 
Slowly forth he dared to crawl, 


3* 
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Throagh the crowded city’s pathways, 
Till he reached a garden-wall; 

Where ‘mid princely halls and mansions 
Stood the lordliest of all. 


“There were trees with giant branches, 
Velvet glades whore shadows hide; 
There were sparkling fountains glancing, 
Flowers whose rich luxuriant pride 
Wafted a breath of precious perfume 

To the child who stood outside. 


‘*He against the gate of iron 

Pressed his wan and wistful face, 
Gazing with an awe-struck pleasure 

At the glories of the place; 
Never had his fairest day-dream 

Shone with half such wondrous grace. 


“You were playing in that garden, 
Throwing blossoms in the air, 
And laughing when the petals floated 
Downward on your golden hair; 
And the fond eyes watching o’er you, 
And the splendour spread before you, 

Told, a House’s Hope was there. 


*“*When your servants, tired of seeing 
His pale face of want and woe, 
Turning to the ragged Orphan, 
Gave him coin, and bade him go, 
Down his cheeks so thin and wasted, 
Bitter tears began to flow. 


* But that look of childish sorrow 
On your tender young heart fell, 
And you plucked the reddest roses 
From the tree you loved so well, 
Passing them through the stern grating, 
With the gentle word, ‘Farewell!’ 


“Dazzled by the fragrant treasure 
And the gentle voice he heard, 

In the poor forlorn boy’s spirit, 
Joy the sleeping Seraph stirred; 

In his hand he clasped the flowers, 
In his heart the loving word. 


**Bo he crept to his poor garret, 
Poor no more, but rich and bright; 
For the holy dreams of childhood — 
Love, and Rest, and Hope, and Light— 
Floated round the Orphan's pillow 
Through the starry summer night. 


“Pay dawned, yet the visions lasted; 
All too weak to rise he lay; 

Did he dream that none spake harshly — 
All were strangely kind that day ? 

Yes. he thought his treasured roses 
Must have charmed all {lls away. 


‘‘And he smiled, 
fading; 
One by one their leaves were shed; 
Such bright things could never perish, 
They would bloom again,’ he said. 
When the next day's sun had risen 
Child and flowers both were dead, 


“Know, dear little one! our Father 
Does no gentle deed disdain; 

And in hearts that beat in heaven, 
Still all tender thoughts remain; 

Love on the cold earth beginning 
Lives divine and pure again!” 


though they were 


Thus the angel ceased, and gently 
O'er his little burthen leant; 

While the child gazed from the shining 
Loving eyes that o'er him bent, 

To the blooming roses by him, 
Wondering what that mystery meant. 


Then the radiant angel answered, 
And with holy meaning smiled: 
‘*Ere your tender, loving spirit 
Sin and the hard world defiled, 
Mercy gave me leave to seck you; — 
I was once that little child!” 


THE SQUIRE’S STORY. 


In the year seventeen hundred 
and sixty-nine, the little town of 
Barford was thrown into a state 
of great excitement by the in- 
telligence that a gentleman (and 
“quite the gentleman,” said the 
landlord of the George Inn), had 
been looking at Mr. Clavering’s 
old house. This house was neither 
in the town nor in the country. 
It stood on the outskirts of Bar- 
ford, on the road-side leading to 
Derby. The last occupant had 
been a Mr. Clavering — a 
Northumberland gentleman of 
good family — who had come to 
live in Barford while he was but a 
younger son; but when some 
elder branches of the family died, 
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he had returned to take posses- it almost as much, in their own 
sion of the family estate. The eyes, as the pair of blue garters 
house of which I speak was called fringed with silver did Mr. Bicker- 
the White House, from its being staffs ward. They trip lightly 
covered with a greyish kind of, on air for a whole day afterwards. 
stucco. It had a good gardento!Now Mr. Clavering was gone, 
the back, and Mr. Clavering had where could town and county 
built capital stables, with what mingle? 
were then considered the latest! I mention these things that you 
improvements. The point of good: may have an idea of the de- 
stabling was expected to let the sirability of the letting of the 
house, as it was in a hunting! White House in the Barfordites’ 
county; otherwise it had few imagination ; and to make the 
recommendations. There were: mixture thick and slab, you must 
many bed-rooms; some entered add for yourselves the bustle, the 
through others, even to the mystery, and the importance 
number of five, leading one!which every little event cither 
beyond the other; several sitting-;causes or assumes in a small 
rooms of the small and poky kind,'town; and then, perhaps, it will 
wainscotted round, with wood,;be no wonder to you that twenty 
and then painted a heavy slate! ragged little urchins accompanied 
colour; one good dining-room,|‘‘the gentleman” aforesaid to the 
and a drawing-room over it, both door of the White House; and 
looking into the garden, with|that, although he was above an 
pleasant bow-windows. hour inspecting it under the 
Such was the accommodation auspices of Mr. Jones, the agent’s 
offered by the White House. It clerk, thirty more had joined 
did not seem to be very tempting! themselves on to the wondering 
to strangers, though the good crowd before his exit, and awaited 
people of Barford rather iqued such crumbs of intelligence as 
themselves on it, as the largest they could gather before they 
house in the town; and as a house were threatened or whipped out 
in which “townspeople” andiof hearing distance. Presently 
“county people” had often met out came “the gentleman” and 
at Mr. Clavering’s friendly din- the lawyer’s clerk. The latter 
ners. To appreciate this cir- was speaking as he followed the 
cumstance of pleasant recollec- former over the threshold. The 
tion, you should have lived some gentleman was tall, well dressed, 
years in a little country town,/handsome; but there was asinister 
surrounded by gentlemen’s seats. cold look in his quick-glancing, 
You would then understand how | light blue eye, which a keen ob- 
a bow or a courtesy from a'server might not have liked. 
member of a county family ele-/There were no keen observers 
yates the individuals who receive among the boys, and ill-con- 
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ditioned gaping girls. But they of noblemen — above all, who 
stood too near; inconveniently thought of taking the White 
close; and the gentleman, lifting House — could be anything but a 
up his right hand, in which he gentleman; but still the uneasy 
carried a short riding whip, dealt wonder as to who this Mr. Robin- 


one or two sharp blows to the 
nearest, with a look of savage 
enjoyment on his face as they 
moved away whimpering and cry- 
ing. An instant after, his ex- 
pression of countenance had 
changed. 

“Here!” said he, drawing out 
a handful of money, partly silver, 
partly copper, and throwing it 
into the nadet of them. “Scramble 
for it! fight it out, my lads! come 
this afternoon, at three, to the 
George, and I’ll throw you out 
some more.” So the boys hur- 
rahed for him as he walked off 
with the agent’s clerk. He 
chuckled to himself, as over a 
pleasant thought. ‘I'll have 
some fun with those lads,” he 
said; “1 ll teach ’em to come 

rowling and prying about me. 
ar tell you what I'll do. I[’ll 
make the money so hot in the 
fire-shovel that it shall burn their 
fingers. You come and see the 
faces and the howling. I shall be 
very glad if you will dine with me 
at two; and by that time I may 
have made up my mind respecting 
the house.” 

Mr. Jones, the agent’s clerk, 
agreed to come to the George at 
two, but, somehow, he had a 
distaste for his entertainer. Mr. 
Jones would not like to have said, 
even to himself, that a man with 
a purse fall of money, who kept 
many horses, and spoke familiarly 


son Higgins could be, filled the 
clerk’s mind long after Mr. 
Higgins, Mr. Higgins’s servants, 
and Mr. Higgins’s stud had 
taken possession of the White 
House. 

The White House was 
stuccoed (this time of a pale 
yellow colour), and put into 
thorough repair by the accom- 
modating and delighted landlord ; 
while his tenant seemed inclined 
to spend any amount of money 
on internal decorations, which 
were showy and effective in their 
character, enough to make the 
White House a nine days’ wonder 
to the good people of Barford. 
The slate-coloured paints became 
pink, and were picked out with 
gold; the old-fashioned ban- 
nisters were replaced by newly 
gilt ones; but, above all, the 
stables were a sight to be seen. 
Since the days of the Roman 
Emperor never was there such 
provision made for the care, the 
comfort, and the health of horses. 
But every one said it was no 
wonder, when they were led 
through Barford, covered up to 
their eyes, but curving their 
arched and delicate necks, and 
prancing with short high steps, 
in repressed eagerness. Only 
one groom came with them; yet 
they agus the care of three 
men. Mr. Higgins, however, pre- 
ferred engaging two lads out of 


re- 
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Barford; and Barford highly ap- 
roved of his preference. Not 
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Sir Harry’s slightest rebuke, and 
flew out on any other member of 


only was it kind and thoughtful the hunt that dared to utter 4 


to give employment to the loun- 
ging lads themselves, but they 
were receiving such a training in 
Mr. Higgins’s stables as might fit 
them for Doncaster or New- 
market. The district of Derby- 
shire in which Barford was si- 
tuated, was too close to Leicester- 
shire not to support a hunt and 
a pack of hounds. The master 
of the hounds was a certain Sir 
Harry Manley, who was aut a 
huntsman aut nullus. He mea- 


word against his sixty years’ ex- 
perience as stable-boy, groom, 

oacher, and what not — he, old 
saac Wormeley, was meekl 
listening to the wisdom of this 
stranger, only now and then 
giving one of his quick, up-turn- 
ing, cunning glances, not unlike 
the sharp o’er-canny looks of the 
poor deceased Reynard, round 
whom the hounds were howling, 
unadmonished by the short whip, 
which was now tucked into 


sured a man by the “length of Wormeley’s well-worn pocket. 


his fork,” not by the expression 
of his countenance, or the shape 
of his head. But as Sir Harry 
was wont to observe, there was 
such a thing as too long a fork, 
so his approbation was withheld 
until he had seen a man on horse- 
back; and if his seat there was 
square and easy, his hand light, 
and his courage good, Sir Harry 
hailed him as a brother. 

Mr. Higgins attended the first 
meet of the season, not as a sub- 
scriber but as an amateur. The 
Barford huntsmen piqued them- 
selves on their bold riding; and 
their knowledge of the country 
came by nature; yet this new 
strange man, whom nobody knew, 
was in at the death, sitting on his 
horse, both well breathed and 
calm, without a hair turned on 
the sleek skin of the latter, 
supremely addressing the old 
huntsman as he hacked off the 
tail of the fox; and he, the old 
man, who was testy even under 


When Sir Harry rode into the 
copse — full of dead brushwood 
and wet taugled grass — and was 
followed by the members of the 
hunt, as one by one they cantered 
past, Mr. Higgins took off his 
cap and bowed — half deferen- 
tially, half insolently — with a 
lurking smile in the corner of his 
eye at the discomfited looks of 
one or two of the laggards. “A 
famous run, Sir,” said Sir Harry, 
‘The first time you have hunted 
in our country, but I hope we shall 
see you often.” 

“JT hope to become a member 
of the hunt, Sir,” said Mr. Hig- 
gins, 

‘““Most happy — proud, I’m 
sure, to receive so daring a rider 
among us. You took the Cropper- 
gate, I fancy ; while some at our 
friends here’’ — scowling at one 
or two cowards by way of finish- 
ing his speech. ‘Allow me to 
introduce myself — master of the 
hounds” he fumbled in his waist- 
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coat pocket for the card on which hunting squire in the neighbour- 


his name was formally inscribed. 
“Some of our friends here are 
kind enough to come home with 
me to dinner; might J ask for the 
honour?” 

‘‘My name is Higgins,’ 
the stranger, bowing low. 
only lately come to occupy the 
White House at Barford, and I 
have not as yet presented my 
letters of introduction.” 

“Hang it!” replied Sir Harry; 
“a man with a seat like yours, 
and that good brush in your hand, 
might ride up to any door In 
the county (I'm a Leicestershire 


> 


replied 
“Tam 


man!), and be a welcome guest. | 


Mr. Higgins, I shall be proud to 
become better acquainted with 
you over my dinner table.” 


Mr. Higgins knew pretty well 
how to improve the acquaintance 
thus begun. He could sing a good 
song, tell a good story, and was 
well up in practical jokes; with 
plenty of that keen worldly sense, 
which seems like an instinct in 
some men, and which in this case 
taught him on whom he might 
play off such jokes, with impunity 
from their resentment, and witha 
security of applause from the 
more boisterous, vehement, or 
prosperous. At the end of twelve 
months Mr. Robinson Higgins 
was, out-and-out, the most po- 
ag member of Barford hunt; 

ad beaten all the others by a 
couple of lengths, as his first 
patron, Sir Harry, observed one 
evening, when they were just 
leaving the dinner-table of an old 


hood. 

“Because, you know,” ‘said 

Squire Hearn, holding Sir Harry 
by the button — “‘I mean, you see, 
this young spark is looking sweet 
‘upon Catherine; and she’s a good 
‘girl, and will have ten thousand 
|pounds down the day she’s mar- 
‘ried, by her mother’s will; and — 
lexcuse me, Sir Harry — but I 
should not like my girl to throw 
herself away.” 

Though Sir Harry had a long 
ride before him, and but the early 
and short light of anew moon to 
take it in, his kind heart was so 
much touched by Squire Hearn’s 
itrembling tearful anxiety, that he 
stopped, and turned back into the 
dining-room to say, with more as- 
severations than I care to give: 

“My good Squire, I may say, 
I know that man pretty well by 
this time; and a better fellow 
never existed. If I had twenty 
daughters, he should have the 
pick of them.” 

Squire Hearn never thought of 
asking the grounds for his old 
friend’s opinion of Mr. Higgins; 
it had been given with too much 
earnestness for any doubts to 
cross the old man’s mind as to the 
possibility of its not being well 
founded. Mr. Hearn was not a 

doubter or a thinker, or suspi- 
cious by nature; it was simply his 
love for Catherine, his only child, 
that prompted his anxiety in this 
case; and, after what Sir Harry 
had said, the old man could totter 
with an easy mind, though not 
with very steady legs, into the 





\ 
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drawing-room, where his bonny varying affection oF but when his 
blushing daughter Catherine and son came, hot with indignation 
Mr. Higgins stood close to- from the Baronet’s (his future 
gether on the hearth-rug — he father-in-law’s house, where every 
whispering, she listening with form of law and of ceremony was 
downcast eyes. She looked so to accompany his own impending 
happy, so like her dead mother marriage), Squire Hearn pleaded 
had looked when the Squire was the cause of the young couple 
a young man, that all his thought with imploring cogency, and pro- 
was how to please her most. [is | tested that it was a piece of spirit 
son and heir was about to bejin his daughter, which he admired 
married, and bring his wife to live;and was proud of. However, it 
with the Squire; Barford and the| ended with Mr. Nathaniel Hearn’s 
White House were not distant an, declaring that he and his wife 
hour’s ride; and, even as these| would have nothing to do with his 
thoughts passed through his mind, ;sister and her husband. ‘Wait 
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he asked Mr. Higgins if he could) 
not stay all night — the young 
moon was already set — the roads 
would be dark — and Catherine 
looked up with a pretty anxiety, 


which, however, had not much'of him.” 


doubt in it, for the answer. 





till you’ve seen him, Nat!” said 
the old Squire, trembling with his 
distressful anticipations of family 
discord, ‘“‘]1e’s an excuse for any 
girl. Only ask SirHarry’s opinion 
‘‘Confound Sir Harry! 
So that a man sits his horse well, 


With every encouragement of Sir Harry cares nothing about 


this kind from the old Squire, it’ 


took everybody rather by surprise 
when one morning it was dis- 
covered that Miss Catherine Hearn 
was missing; and when, accord- 
ing to the usual fashion in such 
cases, a note was found, saying 
that she had eloped with “the 
man of her heart,” and gone to 
Gretna Green, no one could ima- 
gine why she could not quietly 
have stopped at home and been 


anything else. Who is this man— 
this fellow? Where does he come 
from? What are his means? Who 
are his family?” 

‘““He comes from the south — 
Surrey or Somersetshire, I forget 
which; and he pays his way well 
andliberally. There’s notatrades- 
man in Barford but says he cares 
no more for money than for water; 
he spends like a prince, Nat. I 
don’t know who his family are, 


married in the parish church. but he seals with a coat of arms 
She had always been a romantic, which may tell you if you want to 
sentimental girl; very pretty and know — and he goes regularly to 
very affectionate, and very much collect his rents from his estates 
spoiled, and very much wanting in the south. Oh, Nat! if you 
in common sense. Her indulgent’ would but be friendly, I should be 
father was deeply hurt at this'as well pleased with Kitty’s mar- 


want of confidence in his never- riage as any father in the county.”. 
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Mr. Nathaniel Hearn gloomed, her admiration. She did not 
and muttered an oath or two to drink —so the well-selected wines, 
himself. The poor old father was so lavishly dispensed among his 
reaping the consequenceés of his guests, could never mollify Miss 
weak indulgence to his two chil- Pratt. She could not bear comic 
dren. Mr.and Mrs.NathanielHearn songs, or buffo stories — so, in 
kept apart from Catherine and that way, her approbation was im- 
her husband; and Squire Hearn pregnable. And these three se- 
durst never ask them to Levison crets of popularity constituted Mr. 
Hall, though it was his own house. Higgins’s great charm. Miss Pratt 
Indeed, he stole away as if he sat and watched. Her face looked 
were & culprit whenever he went immoveably grave at the end of 
to visit the White House; and if any of Mr. Higgins’s best stories ; 
he passed a night there, he was but there was a keen needle-like 
fain to equivocate when he re- glance of her unwinking little 
turned home the next day; an eyes, whichMr. Higgins felt rather 
equivocation which was well in- than saw, and which made him 
terpreted by the surly proud Na- shiver, even on a hot day, when 
thaniel. But the younger Mr. and it fell upon him. Miss Pratt was 
Mrs. Hearn were the only people'a dissenter, and, to propitiate this 
who did not visit at the White female Mordecai, Mr. Higgins 
House. Mr. and Mrs. Higgins asked the dissenting minister 
were decidedly more popularthan whose services she attended to 
their brother and sister-in-law. dinner; kept himself and his com- 
She made a very pretty sweet- pany in good order; gave a hand- 
tempered hostess, and her edu- some donation to the poor of the 
cation had not been such as to chapel. Allin vain — Miss Pratt 
make her intolerant of any want stirred not a muscle more of her 
of refinement in the associates face towards graciousness; and 
who gathered round her husband. Mr. Higgins was conscious that, 
She had gentle smiles for towns- in spite of all his open efforts to 
people as well as county people; captivate Mr. Duvis, there was a 
and unconsciously played an ad- secret influence on the other side, 
mirable second in her husband’s throwing in doubts and suspi- 


project of making himself univer- 
sally popular. 

But there is some one to make 
ill-natured remarks, and draw ill- 
natured conclusions from very 
simple premises, in every place; 
and in Barford this bird of ill 
omen was a Miss Pratt. She did 
not hunt — so Mr. Higgins’s ad- 
mirable riding did not call out 


cions, and evil interpretations of 
all he said or did. Miss Pratt, 
the little, plain old maid, living 
on eighty pounds a-year, was the 
thorn in the popular Mr. Higgins’s 
side, although she had never 
spoken one uncivil word to him; 
indeed, on the contrary, had 
treated him with a stiff and elabo- 
rate civility. 
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erief to Mrs. of Barford, and the agent for all 
Higgins was this. They had no the county families about. The 
children! Oh! how she would firm of Dudgeon had managed the 
stand and envy the careless busy leases, the marriage settlements, 
motion of half-a-dozen children; and the wills, of the neighbour- 
and then, when observed, move hood for generations. Mr. Dud- 


on with a deep, deep sigh of) geon’s father had the responsibi- 
yearning regret. But it was as lity of collecting the landowners’ 
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The thorn — the 


well. 

It was noticed that Mr. Higgins 
was remarkably careful of his 
health. He ate, drank, took exer- 
cise, rested, by some secret rules 
of his own; occasionally bursting 
into an excess, it is true, but 
only on rare occasions — such as 
when he returned from visiting 
his estates in the south, and col- 
lecting his rents. That unusual 
exertion and fatigue — for there 
were no stage-coaches within forty 
miles of Barford, and he, hke 
most country gentlemen of that 
day, would have preferred riding 
if there had been — seemed to 
require some strange excess to 
compensate for it; and rumours 
went through the town, that he 
shut himself up, and drank enor- 
mously for some days after his 
return. But no one was admitted 
to these orgies. 

One day — they remembered it 
well afterwards — the hounds met 
not far from the town; and the 
fox was found in a part of the wild 
heath, which was beginning to be 
enclosed by a few of the more 
wealthy towns-people, who were 
desirous of building themselves 
houses rather more in the countr 
than those they had hitherto lived 
in. Among these, the principal 
was a Mr, Dudgeon, the attorney 


rents just as the present Mr. Dud- 
geon had at the time of which I 
speak: and as his son and his 
son’s son have done since. Their 
business was an hereditary estate 
to them; and with something of 
the old feudal feeling, was mixed 
a kind of proud humility at their 
position towards the squires whose 
family secrets they had mastered, 
and the mysteries of whose for- 
tunes and estates were better 
known to the Messrs. Dudgeon 
than to themselves. 

Mr. John Dudgeon had built 
himself a house on Wildbury 
Heath; a mere cottage, as he 
called it: but though only two 
stories high, it spread out far 
and wide, and work-people from 
Derby had been sent for on pur- 
pose to make the inside as com- 
plete as possible. The gardens 
too were exquisite in arrange- 
ment, if not very extensive; and 
not a flower was grown in them 
but of the rarest species. It must 
have been somewhat of a mortifi- 
cation to the owner of this dainty 
ee when, on the day of which 

speak, the fox after a long race, 
during which he had described a 
circle of many miles, took refuge 
in the garden; but Mr. Dudgeon 
put a good face on the matter 
when a gentleman hunter, with 
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the careless insolence of the bed-rooms. But allow me to show 
equnes of those days and that you over the house. I confess 
place, rode across the velvet lawn, [ took some pains in arranging 
and tapping at the window of the it, and, though far smaller than 
dining-room with his whip handle, what you would require, it may, 
asked permission — no! that is/nevertheless, afford you some 
mot it — rather, informed Mr.‘hints.” 
Dudgeon of their intention — to; So they left the eating gentle- 
enter his garden in a body, and'men with their mouths and their 
have the fox unearthed. Mr. Dud-! plates quite full, and the scent of 
geon compelled himself to smile; the fox overpowering that of the 
assent, with the grace of a mas- hasty rashers of ham; and they 
culine Griselda; and then he has- | carefully inspected all the ground- 
tily gave orders to have all that) floorrooms. Then Mr. Dudgeon 
the house afforded of provision said: 
set out for luncheon, guessing | “Tf you are not tired, Mr. Hig- 
rightly enough that a six hours’; gins — it is rather my hobby, so 
run would give even homely fare; you must pull me up if you are — 
an acceptable welcome. He bore; we will go upstairs, and I will 
without wincing the entrance of show you my sanctum.” 
the dirty boots into his exquisitely} Mr. Dudgeon’s sanctum was the 
clean rooms; he only felt grateful; centre room, over the porch, which 
for the care with which Mr. Hig-' formed a balcony, and which was 
gins strode about, laboriously and , carefully filled with choice flowers 
noiselessly moving on the tip of!in pots. Inside, there were all 
his toes, as he reconnoitred the kinds of elegant contrivances for 
rooms with a curious eye. | hiding the real strength of all the 
“I’m going to build a house; boxes and chests required by the 
myself, Dudgeon; and, upon my §particularnature of Mr.Dudgeon’s 
word, I don’t think I could tab business: for although his office 
a better model than yours.” was in Barford, he kept (as he in- 
“Oh! my poor cottage would formed Mr. Higgins) what was the 
be too stiall to afford any hints for, most valuable here, as being safer 
such a house as you would wish'than an office which was focked 
to build Mr. Higgins,” replied'up and left every night. But, as 
Mr. Dudgeon, ently rubbing his | Mr. Higgins reminded him with a 
hands nevertheless at the compli-;sly poke in the side, when next 
ment. they met, his own house was not 
“Not at all! not at all! Let over-secure. A fortnight after 
me see. You have dining-room, the gentlemen of the Barford hunt 
drawing-room” — he hesitated, lunched there, Mr. Dudgeon’s 
and Mr. Dudgeon filled up the strong-box, — in his sanctum up- 
blank as he expected. stairs, with the mysterious spring- 
“Four sitting-rooms and the bolt to the window invented by 
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himself, and the secret of which! published in those days, to chat 
was only known to the inventor about the market at Derby, and 
and a few of his most intimate prices all overthe country. This 
friends, to whom he had proudly Tuesday night, it was a black 
shown it; — this strong-box, con- frost; and few people were in the 
taining the collected Christmas room. Mr. Davis was anxious to 
rents of half-a-dozen landlords,:finish an article in the “Gentle- 
(there was then no bank nearer man’s Magazine ;” indeed, he was 
than Derby.) was rifled; and the, making extracts from it, intending 
secretly rich Mr. Dudgeon had to | to answer it, and yet unable with 
stop his agent in his purchases of his small income to purchase a 
paintings by Flemish artists, be-'copy. So he staid late; it was 
cause the money was required to past nine, and at ten o’clock the 
make good the missing rents. poem was clésed. But while he 

The Dogberries and Verges of wrote, Mr. Higgins came in. He 
those days were quite incapable! was ale and haggard with cold; 
of obtaining any clueto therobber Mr. Davis, who had had for some 
or robbers; and though one or|time sole possession of the fire, 
two vagrants were taken up and moved politely on one side, and 
brought before Mr. Dunover and; handed to the new comer the sole 
Mr. Higgins, the magistrates who London newspaper which the 
usually attended in the court-/ room afforded. Mr. Higgins ac- 
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room at Barford, there was no 
evidence brought against them, 
and after a couple of nights’ 
durance in the lock-ups they were 
set at liberty. But it became a 
standing joke with Mr. Higgins to 
ask Mr. D 
time, whether he could recom- 
mend him a place of safety for his 
valuables; or, if he had made any 
more inventions lately for secu- 
ring houses from robbers. 

About two years after this time 
— about seven years after Mr. 
Higgins had been married — one 
Tuesday evening, Mr. Davis was 
sitting reading the news in the 
coffee-room of the George -inn. 
He belonged to a club of gentle- 
men who met there occasionally 
to play at whist, to read what few 
newspapers and magazines were 








udgeon, from time to chair nearer to t 


cepted it, and made some remark 
on the intense coldness of the 
weather; but Mr. Davis was too 
full of his article, and intended 
reply, to fall into conversation 
readily. Mr. Pipe hitched his 

e fire, and put 
his feet on the fender, giving an 
audible shudder. He put the 
sealer on one end of the table 
near him, and sat gazing into the 
red embers of the fire, crouching 
down over them as if his very mar- 
row were chilled. At length he 
said: : 

“There is no account of the 
murder at Bath in that paper?” 
Mr. Davis, who had finished taking 
his notes, and was preparing to 
go, stopped short, and asked: 


“Has there been a murder at 
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Bath? No! I have not seen any- 
thing of it— who was murdered?” 

‘““Oh! it was a shocking, terrible 
murder!” said Mr. Higgins not 
raising his look from the fire, but 
gazing on with his eyes dilated 
till the whites were seen all round 
them. “A terrible, terrible mur- 


der! Iwonder what will become of 


the murderer? I can fancy the red 
glowing centre of that fire — look 
and see how infinitely distant it 
seems, and how the distance 
magnifies it into something awful 
and unquenchable.” 

‘“‘My dear Sir, you are feverish; 
how aoe shake and shiver!” said 
Mr. Davis, thinking privately that 


his companion had symptoms of ston 


fever, and that he was wandering 
in his mind. 

“Oh, no!” said Mr. Higgins. 
“J am not feverish. It is the night 
which is so cold.” And fora time 
he talked with Mr. Davis about 
the article in the “Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” for he was rather a 
reader himself, and could take 
more interest in Mr. Davis’s pur- 
suits than most of the people at 
Barford. At length it drew near 
to ten, and Mr. Davis rose up to 
go home to his lodgings. 

“No, Davis, don’t go. I want 
you here. We will have a bottle 
of port together, and that will put 
Saunders into good humour. I 
want to tell you about this mur- 
der,” he continued, dropping his 
voice, and speaking hoarse and 
low. “She was an old woman, 
and he killed her, sitting reading 
her Bible by her own fireside!” 
He looked at Mr. Davis with a 


strange searching gaze, as if try- 
ing to find some sympathy in the 
horror which the idea presented 
to him. 

‘““‘Who do you mean, my dear 
Sir? What is this murder you are 
so full of? No one has been mur- 
dered here.” 

“No, you fool! [tell you it was 
in Bath!” said Mr. Higgins, with 
sudden passion; and then calming 
himself to most velvet-smoothness 
of manner, he laid his hand on Mr. 
Davis’s knee, there, as they sat by 
the fire, and gently detaining him, 
began the narration of the crime 
he was so full of; but his voice 
and manner were constrained to a 
uietude; he never looked 
in Mr. Davis’s face; once or twice, 
as Mr. Davis remembered after- 
wards, his grip tightened like a 
compressing vice. 

‘She lived in a small house in a 
quiet old-fashioned street, she 
and her maid. People said she 
was a good old woman; but for all 
that she hoarded and hoarded, 
and never gave tothe poor. Mr. 
Davis, it is wicked not to give to 
the poor — wicked — wicked, is it 
not? J always give to the poor, for 
once I read in the Bible that 
‘Charity covereth a multitude of 
sins. The wicked old woman 
never gave, but hoarded her 
money, and saved, and saved. 
Some one heard of it; I say she 
threw a temptation in his way, and 
God will punish her forit. And 
this man — or it aay beawoman, 
who knows? — and this person — 
heard also that she went to church 
in the mornings, and her maid in 
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the afternoons; and so — while fascinated him as much as it had 
the maid was at church, and the done his companion. 
street and the house quite still, ‘Have they got any clue to the 
and the darkness of a winter after- murderer?” said he. Mr. Higgins 
noon coming on — she was nod- drank down half a tumbler of raw 
ding over the Bible — and that, | brandy before he answered. 
mark you! is a sin, and one that; ‘No! no clue whatever. They 
God will avenge sooner or later; will never be able to discover him, 
and a step came in the dusk up the and I should not wonder — Mr. 
stair, and that personI told you of| Davis — I should not wonder if he 
stood in theroom. At first he — repented after all, and did bitter 
no! At first, it is supposed — for, penance for his crime; and if so 
you understand, all this is mere — will there be mercy for him at 
guess work — it is supposed that the last day?” 
he asked hercivilly enough to give ‘God knows!” said Mr. Davis, 
him her money, or to tell him with solemnity. “It is an awful 
where it was; but the old miser story,” continued he, rousing him- 
defied him, and would not ask for self; “I hardly like to leave this 
mercy and give up her keys, even warm light room and go out into 
when he threatened her, but the darkness after hearing it. But 
looked him in the face as if he had it must be done,” buttoning on 
been a baby — Oh, God! Mr. ‘his great coat — “I can only say I 
Davis, I once dreamt when I was: hope and trust they will find out 
a little innocent boy that I should the murderer and hang him, If 
commit a crime like this, and I you'll take my advice, Mr. Hig- 
wakened up crying; and my/gins, you’ll have your bed warm- 
mother comforted me — that is|ed, and drink a treacle-posset just 
the reason I tremble so now —jthe last thing; and, if you 
that and the cold, for it is very allow me, I’ll send you my an- 
very cold!” ,swer to Philologus before it goes 
“But did he murder the old! up to old Urban.” — ; 
lady?” asked Mr. Davis. “Ibeg; The next morning Mr. Davis 
your pardon, Sir, but I am in-| went to call on Miss Pratt, who 
terested by your story.” ,was not very well; and by way of 


i being agreeable and entertaining 
éé ! . wm? 
th aetaetay mains sd he related to her all he had heard 
oes y, dure" the night before about the murder 
little oe with her face up-' 3. Bath: and really he made a 
eda ee mae blo oe | very pretty connected story out of 
Da ig aan Uae ‘he: it, and interested Miss Pratt very 

avis, this wine 1s no better than | uch in the fate of the old lady — 
water; Imust havesome brandy! ‘partly because of a similarity in 
Mr. Davis was horror-struck by/their situations; for she also pri- 


the story, which seemed to have|vately hoarded money, and had 
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but one servant, and stopped at| 


home alone on Sunday afternoons 
to allow her servant to go to 
church. 

“And when did all this hap- 
pen?” she asked. 

“T don’t know if Mr. Higgins 
named the day; and yet I think it 
must have been on this very last 
Sunday.” 

“And to-day is Wednesday. Ill 
news travels fast.”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Higgins thought it 
might have been in the London 
newspaper.” 

‘That it could never be. Where 
did Mr. Higginslearnallaboutit?” 

“T don’t know, I did not ask; I 
think he only came home yester- 
day: he had been south to collect 
his rents, somebody said.”’ 

Miss Pratt grunted. She used 
to vent her dislike and suspicions 
of Mr. Higgins in a grunt when- 
ever his name was mentioned. 

‘“‘Well, I shan’t see you for some 
days. Godfrey Merton has asked 
me to go and stay with him and his 
sister; and [ think it will do me 
good. Besides,” added she, “these 
winter evenings — and these mur- 
derers at large in the country — 
I don’t quite like living with only 
Peggy to call to in case of need.” 

Miss Pratt went to stay with her 
cousin, Mr. Merton. e was an 
active magistrate, and enjoyed his 
reputation as such. One day he 
came in, having just received his 
letters. 


you, or somefriend of a murderer. 
ere’s a poor old lady at Bath 
had her throat cut last Sunday 
week; and I’ve a letter from the 
Home Office, asking to lend them 
‘my very efficient aid,’ as they are 
pleased to call it, towards finding 
out the culprit. It seems he must 
have been thirsty, and of a com- 
fortable jolly turn; for before 
going to his horrid work he tapped 
a barrel of ginger wine the old 
lady had set by to work; and he 
wrapped the spigot round with a 
piece of a letter taken out of his 
pocket, as may be supposed; and 
this piece of a letter was found 
afterwards; there are only these 
letters on the outside, ‘ns, Hsq., 
-arford, -eqworth, which some one 
has ingeniously made out to mean 
Barford, near Kegworth. Onthe 
other side there is some allusion 
to a race-horse, I conjecture, 
though the name is singular 
enough; ‘Church-and-King-and- 
down-with-the-Rump.’” 

Miss Pratt caught at this name 
immediately; it had hurt her feel- 
ings as a dissenter only a few 
months ago, and she remembered 
it well. 

‘““Mr. Nat Hearn has — or had 
(as I am speaking in the witness- 
box, as it were, I must take care of 
my tenses), a horse with that ri- 
diculous name.” 

“Mr. Nat Hearn,” repeated 
Mr. Merton, making a note of the 
intelligence; then he recurred to 


“Bad account of the morals of his letter from the Home Office 


our little town here, Jessy!” said 


e, touching one of his letters. | 


again. 
“There is also a piece of asmall 


“You've either amurderer among/ key, broken in the futile attempt 
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to open a desk — well, well. 
Nothing more of consequence. 
The letter is what we must rely 
upon.” 

“Mr. Davis said that Mr. Hig- 
gins told him —’’ Miss Pratt 
began. 


“Higgins!” exclaimed Mr. 
Merton, ‘‘ns. Is it Higgins, the 
blustering fellow that ran away 


with Nat Hearn’s sister?” 


“Yes!” said Miss Pratt. “But 
though he has never been a fa- 
vourite of mine —”’ | 

‘‘ns,” repeated Mr. Merton. 
‘Tt is too horrible to think of; a 
member of the hunt — kind old 
Squire Hearn’s son-in-law! Who 
else have you in Barford with 
names that end in ns.?” 


“There ’s Jackson, and Hig- 
ginson, and Blenkinsop, and Da- 
vis and Jones. Cousin! One thing 
strikes me — how did Mr. Higgins 
know all about it to tell Mr. Davis 
on Tuesday what had happened 
on Sunday afternoon?” 


There is no need to add much 
more. ‘Those curious in lives of 
the highwaymen may find the 
name of Higgins as conspicuous 
among those annals as that of 
Claude Duval. Kate Hearn’s hus- 
band collected his rents on the 
highway, like many another ‘‘gen- 
tleman”’ of the day; but, having 
been unlucky in one or two of his 
adventures, and hearing exagge- 
rated accounts of the hoarded 
wealth of the old lady at Bath, he 
was led on from robbery to 
murder, and was hung for his 
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crime at Derby, in seventeen hun- 
dred and seventy-five. 

He had not been an unkind hus- 
band; and his poor wife took 
lodgings in Derby to be near him 
in his last moments — his awful 
last moments. Her old father 
went with her everywhere but 
into her husband’s cell; and 
wrung her heart by constantly ac- 
cusing himself of having promoted 
her marriage with a man of whom 
he knew so little. He abdicated 
his squireship-in favour of his son 
Nathaniel. Nat was prosperous, 
and the helpless silly father could 
be of no use to him; but to his 
widowed daughter the foolish 
fond old man was all in all; her 
knight, her protector, her compa- 
nion — her most faithful loving 
companion. Only he ever de- 
clined assuming the office of her 
counsellor — shaking his head 
sadly, and saying — 

“Ah! Kate, Kate! if Ihad had 
more wisdom to have advised thee 
better, thou need’st not have been 
an exile here in Brussels, shrink- 
ing from the sight of every Eng- 
lish person as if they knew thy 
story.” 

I saw the White House not a 
month ago; it was to let, perhaps 
for the twentieth time since Mr. 
Higgins occupied it; but still the 
tradition goes in Barford that 
once upon a time a highwayman 
lived there, and amassed untold 
treasures; and that the ill-gotten 
wealth yet remains walled up in 
some unknown concealed cham- 
ber; but in what part of the house 
no one knows. 
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Will any of you become tenants, 
and try to find out this mysterious 
closet? I can furnish the exact 
address to any applicant who 
wishes for it. 
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WE had devoted the morning 
before my wedding day to the ar- 
rangement of those troublesome, 
delightful, endless little affairs, 
which the world says must be set 
in order on such occasions; and 
late in the afternoon, we walked 
down, Charlotte and myself, to 
take a last bachelor and maiden 
peep at the home which, next day 
was to be ours in partnership. 
Goody Barnes, already installed 
as our cook and housekeeper, 
stood at the door, ready to re- 
ceive us as we crossed the market- 
place to inspect our cottage for 
the twentieth time, — cottage by 
courtesy, — next door to my 
father’s mansion, by far the best 
and handsomest in the place. It 
was some distance from Char- 
lotte’s house, where she and her 
widowed mother lived; — all the 
way down the lime-tree avenue, 
then over the breezy common, 
besides traversing the principal 
and only street, which terminated 
in the village market-place. 

The front of our house was 
quakerlike, in point of neatness 
and humility. But enter! It is 
not hard to display 


when the banker's book puts no 


touch to the whole. Then pass 
through, and bestow a glance 
upon our living rooms looking 
down upon that greatest of luxu- 
ries, a terraced garden, command- 
ing the country — and not a little 
of that country mine already, — 
the farm which my father had 
given me, to keep me quiet and 
contented at home. For the clo- 
sing perspective of our view, there 
was the sea, like a bright blue 
rampart rising before us. White- 
sailed vessels, or self-willed 
steamers, flitted to and fro for our 
amusement. 

We tripped down the terrace 
steps, and of course looked inupon 
the little artificial grotto to the 
right, which I had caused to be 
lined throughout with foreign 
shells and glittering spars, — 
more gifts from my everbountiful 
father. Charlotte and I went 
laughingly along the straight 
gravel walk, flanked on each side 
with a regiment of dahlias; that 
led us to the little gate, opening 
to give us admission to my father’s 
own pleasure-ground and orchard. 

The dear old man was rejoiced 
to receive us. A daughter was 
what he so long had wished for. 
We hardly knew whether to 
smile, or weep for joy, as we all 
sat together on the same rustic 
bench, overshadowed by the tu- 
lip-tree, which some one said my 
father had himself brought from 
North America. But of the means 


pood taste by which he became possessed of 
O 


many of his choicest treasures, he 


veto on the choice gems of fur- never breathed a syllable to me. 
niture, which give the finishing His father, I very well knew, was 
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nothing more than a homely than ever. 


farmer, cultivating no great ex- 
tent of not too productive sea-side 
land; but Charlotte’s lace dress 
which she was to wear to-morrow 
— again another present fromhim 
— was, her mother proudly pro- 
nounced, valuable and handsome 
enough for a princess. 

Charlotte half whispered, half 
gaid aloud that she had no fear 
now that Richard Leroy, her 
boisterous admirer, would dare to 
attempt his reported threat to 
carry her off to the continent in 
his cutter. Richard’s name made 
my father frown, so we said no 
more; we lapsed again into that 
dreamy state of silent enjoyment, 
which was the best expression of 
our happiness. 

Leroy’s father was called a 
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Still Richard and I 
continued playfellows until we 

ew up, and both admired Char- 
otte. He would have made a 
formal proposal for her hand, if 
the marked discouragement of her 
family had not shut out every op- 
portunity. Thistouched his pride, 
and once made him declare, in an 
off-hand way, that it would cost 
him but very little trouble to land 
such a light cargo as that, some 
pleasant evening, in France, or 
even on one of. the Azore Islands, 
if orange groves and orange blos- 
soms were what my lady cared 
about. It is wonderful how far, 
and howswiftly, heedless words do 
fly when once they are uttered. 
Such speeches did not close the 
breach, but, instead, laid the first 
foundation for one of those con- 


farmer; but on our portion of the firmed estrangements which vil- 
English coast there are many lage neighbourhoods only know. 
things that are well understood The repugnance manifested by 
rather than clearly and distinctly Charlotte’s friends was partly 
expressed; and no one had ever caused by the mystery which hung 
enlightened my ignorance. My to Richard’s ample means. The 
father was on speaking terms with choice was unhesitatingly made in 
him, that was all; courteous, but my favour. In consequence, asa 
distant; half timid, half mys- sortof rejected candidate, Richard 
terious. He discouraged my Leroy really did lie, amongst us, 
childish intimacy with Richard; under an unexpressed and inde- 
yet he did not go so far as to finite ban, which was by no means 
forbid it. Once, when I urged likely to be removed by the 
him to allow me to accompany roystering, scornful air of superio- 
young Leroy in his boat, to fish rity with which he mostly spoke 
in the Channel one calm and of, looked at, and treated us. 

bright summer morning, he per- Charlotte and I took leave of 
emptorily answered, ‘““No! I do my father on that grey September 
not wish you to learn to be a evening with the full conviction 
Swern But then, he instantly that every blessing was in store 
checked himself, and afterwards for us which affection and wealth 
was more anxious and kind to me had the power to procure. Over 
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the green, and up the lime-tree 
avenue, and then, good-night, my 
lady-love! Good-night, thus part- 
ing, for the very last time. To- 
morrow — ah! think of to-mor- 
row. The quarters of the church 
clock strike half-pastnine. Good- 
night, dear mother-in-law. And, 
once more, good-night, Char- 
lotte! 

It was somewhat early to leave; 
but my father’s plans required it. 
He desired that we should be mar- 
ried, not at the church of the vil- 
lage where we all resided, but at 
one distant a short walk, in which 
he took a peculiar interest — 
where he had selected the spot for 
a family burial-place, and where 
he wished the family registers to 
be kept. It was a secluded ham- 
let; and my father had simply 
made the request that I would 
lodge for a while at a farm-house 
there, in order that the wedding 
might be performed at the place 
he fixed his heartupon. My duty 
and my interest were to obey. 

“Good night, Charlotte,” had 
not long been uttered, before I 
was fairly on the way to my tem- 

orary home. Our village, and 
its few scattered lights, were soon 
left behind, and r then was upon 
the open down, walking on with a 
spree step. On one side was 
spread the English Channel; and 
from time to time I could mark the 
appearance of the light at Cape 
rinez, on the French coast ap- 
posite. There it was, coming and 
going, flashing out and dying 
with never-ceasing coquet- 


and the sea. There was no 
danger; for, although the moon 
was not up, it was bright starlight. 
I knew every inch of the way as 
well as I aid my father’s garden 
walks. In September, however, 
mists will rise; and, as lapproach- 
ed the valley, there came the off- 
alae of the pretty stream which 
ran through it, something like a 
light cloud running along the 
ground before the wind. Is there 
a night-fog coming on? Perhaps 
there may be. Ifso, better steer 
quite clear of the cliff, by means 
of a gentle circuit inland. It is 
quite impossible to miss the 
valley; and, once in the valley, it 
is equally difficult to miss the 
hamlet. Richard Leroy has been 
frequently backward and forward 
the last few evenings: it would be 
strange if we should chance to 
meet here, and on such an occa- 
sion. 

On, and still on, cheerily. Ina 
few minutes more I shall reach 
the farm, and then, to pass one 
more solitary night 1s almost a 

leasurable delay, a refinement in 

appiness. I could sing and dance 
elt Yes, dance all alone, on 
this elastic turf! There: just one 
foolish caper; just one — 

Good God! is this not the shock 
of an earthquake? I hasten to ad- 
vance another step, but the 
ground beneath me quivers and 
sinks. I grasp at the side of a 
yORnINE pitfall, but grasp in vain. 

own, down, down, I fall head- 
long. 

When my senses returned, and 


away, 
ry. The cliff lay between my path I could look about me, the moon 
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had risen, and was shining in at. 
the treacherous hole through 


which I had fallen. A glance was 
only too sufficient to explain my 
position. Why had I always 80 
foolishly refused to allow the 
farmer to meet me half way, and 
eee me to his house every 
evening; knowing, as I did know, 
how the chalk and limestone of 
the district had been undermined 
in catacombs, sinuous and secret 
for wells, flint, manure, building 
materials, and worse purposes? 
eee father and Charlotte! 

atience. It can hardly be pos- 
sible that now, on the eve of my 
marriage, I am suddenly doomed 
to a lingering death. The night 
must be passed here, and daylight 
will show some means of escape. 
I will lie down on this heap of 
earth that fell under me. 

Amidst despairing thoughts, 
and a hideous waking nightmare, 
daylight slowly came. 

he waning moon had not 
revealed the extremity of my de- 
ieee ; but nowit was clearly visible 
thatI had fallen double the height 
I ae But for the turf 
which had fallen under me, I must 
have been killed on the spot. The 
hole was too large for me to creep 
up, by pressing against it with my 
back and knees; and there were 
no friendly knobs or _pro- 
tuberances visible up its smooth 
sides. The chasm increased in 
diameter as it descended, like an 
inverted funnel. I might possibly 
climb up a wall; but couldI creep 
along a ceiling? 

I shouted as I lay; no one an- 
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swered. I shouted again — and 
again. Then I thought that too 
much shouting would exhaust m 
strength, and unfit me for the tas 
of mounting. I measured with my 
eye the distances from stratum to 
stratum of each well-marked 
layer of chalk. And then, the suc- 
cessive beds of flint — they gave 
me the greatest hopes. If foot- 
holes could be only cut! Though 
the feat was difficult, it might be 
racticable. The attempt must 

e made. 

I arose, stiff and bruised. No 
matter. The first layer of flints 
was not more than seven or eight 
feet overhead. Those once 
reached, I could secure a footing, 
and obtain a first starting- place 
for escape. I tried to climb to 
them with my feet and hands. 
Impossible; the crumbling wall 
would not support half my weight. 
As fast as 1 attempted to get 
handhold or footing, it fell in 
fragments to the ground. 

But, a better thought — to dig 
it away, and make a mound so 
high that, by standing on it, I 
could manage to reach the flint 
with my hands. I had my knife to 
help me; and, after much hard 
work, my object was accomplished, 
and I got within reach of the 
shelf. 

My hands had firm hold of the 
horizontal flint. They were cut 
with clinging; but I found that, 
by raising myself, and then 
thrusting my feet into the chalk 
and marl, I could support myself 
with one hand only, leaving the 
other free to work. I did work; 
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clearing away the chalk above the mein her bridal dress; now has- 
flint, so as to give me greater tening to the window, and strain- 
standing-room. At last, [thought ing her sight over the valley, in 
I might venture upon the ledge the hope of my approach; now 
itself. By a supreme effort, I stricken down by despair at my 
reached the shelf; but moisture absence. My father, too, whose 
had made the chalk unctuous and life had been always bound up in 
slippery to the baffled grasp. It mine! These fancies destroyed 
was in vain to think of mounting my power of thought. I felt wild 
higher, with no point of support, and frenzied. I raved and 
no firm footing. A desperate leap shouted, and then listened, know- 
across the chasm afforded not the en answer could come. 
slightest hope; because, even if ut an answer did come: a 
successful, I could not for one maddening answer. The sound of 
moment maintain the advantage bells, dull, dead, and, in my 
gained. I was determined to re- hideous well-hole, just distin- 
main ontheledgeofflint. Another guishable. They rang out my 
moment, and a rattling on the marriage-peal. Why was I not 
floor soon taught me my power- buried alive when I first fell? 
lessness. Down sunk the chalk: I could have drunk blood, in 
beneath my weight; and the stony my thirst, had it been offered to 
table fell from its fixture, only' me. Die I must, I felt full well; 
just failing to crush me under it. but let me not die with my mouth 

Stunned and cut, and bruised, I in flame! Then came the struggle 
spent some time prostrated by ofsleep;andthen fitful, tantalising 
half-conscious but acute sensa- dreams, Charlotte appeared to 
tions of misery. Sleep, which as me plucking grapes, and dropping 
yet Thad not felt, began to steal them playfully into my mouth; or 
over me, but could gain no mas- catching water in the hollow of 
tery. With each moment of in- her hand, from the little cascade 
cipient unconsciousness, Char- in our grotto, and I drank. But 
lotte was presented to me, first, hark! drip, drip, and again drip! 
in her wedding-dress; next, on Is this madness still? No. There 
our terrace beckoning me gaily must be water oozing somewhere 
from the garden below; then, we out of the sides of this detested 
were walking arm-in-arm in smi- hole. Where the treacherous wall 
ling conversation; or seated hap- is slimiest, where the green 
py together in my father’s patches are brightest and widest 
ibrary. But the full conscious- spread on the clammy sides of my 
ness which rapidly succeeded living sepulchre, there will be the 
resented each moment the spotto ag and to search. 

ideous truth. It was now broad Again the knife. Every blow 
day; and I realised Charlotte’s gives a more dead and hollow 
sufferings. I beheld her awaiting sound. The chalk dislodged is 
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certainly not moister; but the 
blade sticks fast into wood — the 
wood of a cask; something slowly 
begins to trickle down. It is 
brandy ! 

Brandy! shall I taste it? Yet, 
why not? I did; and soon for a 
time remembered nothing. 

I retained a vivid and excited 
consciousness up to one precise 
moment, which might have been 
marked by a stop-watch, and then 
all outward things were shut out, 
as suddenly as if'a lamp had been 
extinguished. A long and utter 
blank succeeded. Ihave no further 
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and the hollow echo of elie 
footsteps, and then all was sti 
again. The voice overhead once 
more addressed me. 

“Courage, George; keep u 
your spirits! In two minutes I wi 
come and help you. Don’t you 
know me?” 

I then did know that it could be 
no other than my old rival, 
Richard Leroy. Before I could 
collect my thoughts, a light glim- 
mered against one side of the 
well; and then, in the direction 
opposite the fallen table of flint, 
and just overit, Richard appeared, 


recollection either of the duration with a lantern in one hand, and a 
of time, or of any bodily suffering. rope tied to a stick across it in the 
Had I died by alcoholic poison — other. 
and itis a miracle the brandy did ‘Have you strength enough left 
not kill me — then would have to sit upon this, and to hold by 
been the end of my actual and the rope while J haul you up?” 
conscious existence. My senses ‘I think I have,” feud. I got 
were dead. If what happened the stick under me, and held by 
afterwards had occurred at that|therope to keep steady on my seat. 
time, there would have been no! Richard planted his feet firmly on 
story for you to listen to. the edge of his standing-place, 
Once more, a burning thirst. and hauled me up. By asleight of 
Hunger had entirely passed away. hand and an effort of strength, in 
I looked up, and all was dark; not which I was too weak to render 
even the stars or the cloudy sky him the least assistance, he landed 
were to be seen at the opening of| me at the mouth of asubterranean 
my cavern. A shower of earth and gallery opening into the well. I 
heavy stones fell upon me as I could just see, on looking back, 
lay. I still was barely awake and that if I had only maintained my 
conscious, and a groan was the position on the ledge of flint, and 
only evidence which escaped me improved ita little, Imight, by a 


that I had again recovered the use 
of my senses. 

‘“Halloa! What’s that down 
there?” said a voice, whose tone 
was familiar to me. I uttered a 
faint but frantic cry. 

I heard a moment’s whispering, 
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daring and vigorous leap, have 
sprung to the entrance of this very 
gallery. But those ideas werenow 
useless. 1 was so thoroughly worn 
out that I could scarcely stand, 
and anentreaty for water preceded 
even my expression of thanks. 


\be2> 


i gro a 
dead bch’ f 
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‘You shall drink your fillin one 
instant, and I am heartily glad to 
have helped you; but first let me 
mention one thing. It is under- 
stood that you keep my secret. 
You cannot leave this place — 
unless I blindfold you, which 
would be an insult — without 
learning the way to return to it; 
and, of course, what you see along 
the galleries are to you nothing 
but shadows and dreams. Have I 
your promise?” 

I was unable to make any other 
reply than to seize his hand, and 
burst into tears. HowI got from 
the caverns to the face of the cliff, 
how thence to the beach, the 
secluded hamlet, and the sleeping 
village, does really seem to my 
memory like a vision. On the way 
across the downs, Leroy stopped 
once or twice, more for the sake 
of resting my aching limbs, than 
of taking breath or repose him- 
self, During those intervals, he 


ought not quite to forget the 
source of his own fortune, and 
hold himself aloof from his equals; 
although he might be lying quiet 
in harbour at present. Really, it 
was a joke, that, instead of eloping 
with the bride, he should be 
bringing home the eloped brida- 
groom! 

I fainted when he carried me 
into my father’s house, and I 
remember no more than his tem- 
porary adieu. But afterwards, all 
went on slowly and surely. My 
father and Richard became good 
friends, and the old gentleman 
acquired such influence over him, 
that Leroy’s “pleasure trips” 
soon became rare, and _ finally 
ceased altogether. At thelastrun, 
he brought a foreign wife pver 
with him, and nothing besides — 
w Dutch woman of great beauty 
and accomplishments; who, as he 
said, was as fitting a helpmate for 
him, as Charlotte, he acknow- 


quietly remarked to me how pre- ledged, was for ine. He also took 
judiced and unfair we had all of/a neighbouring parish church and 
us been to him; that as for Char- its appurtenances into favour, and 
lotte, he considered her as achild, settled down as a landsman within 
a little sister, almost even as a a few miles of us. And, if our 
baby plaything. She was not the families continue to go on in the 
woman for him: he, for his part, friendly way they have done for 
liked a girl with a little more of the last few years, it seems likely 
the devil about her. Nodoubthe that a Richard may conduct a 
could have carried her off; andno Charlotte, to enter their names 
doubt she would have loved him together in a favourite register- 
desperately a fortnight after- book. 

wards. But, when aa had once 
got her, what should he have ; 
done with such a blue-eyed milk- THE COLONEL'S STORY. 
and-water angel asthat? Nothing Unrit I was fifteen I lived at 
serious to annoy us had ever home with my widowed mother 
entered his head. And my father and two sisters. My mother was 
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the widow of an officer, who was Some time after becoming thus 
killed in one of the battles with settled at Beechgrove Hall, my 
Hyder Ali, and enjoyed a pension uncle’s attacks of gout, in spite of 
from the Indian Government. I the generous living he adopted as 
was the youngest; and soon after a precaution, became so severe, 
my fifteenth birthday she died that he was unable to stir out ex- 
suddenly. My sisters went to In- cept in a wheeled chair, and it was 
dia on the invitation of a distant with difficulty that he was lifted 
relation of my mother: and I was! occasionally into his carriage. 
sent to school, where I was very! The consequence was, that to me 
unhappy. You will, therefore, all his business naturally fell, and 
easily imagine with what pleasure although he grumbled at losing 
I received a visit from ahandsome/my society and attention, he was 
jovial old gentleman, who told me) obliged to send me to London to 
that he was my father’s elder half-| watch the progress of a canal bill, 
brother; that they had been sepa-!in which he was deeply interested. 
rated by a quarrel early in life, It was my first visit to London. I 
but that now, being awidowerand was well provided with introduc- 
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childless, he had found me out, 
and determined to adopt me. 

The truth was, the oldman loved 
company; and that as his chief in- 
come —a large one — was derived 
from amine, near which he lived, 
in a very remote part of the coun- 
try, he was well pleased to have a 
young companion who looked like 
a gentleman, and could be useful 
as carver, cellar-keeper and secre- 
tary. 

Installed in his house, a room 
was assigned to me, and I had a 
servant, and a couple of excellent 
horses. He made me understand 
that I need give myself no further 
anxiety onthesubject of my future, 


tions and with funds. My uncle’s 
business occupied me inthe morn- 
ing, for I dreaded his displeasure 
too much to neglect it; but in the 
evenings I plunged into every 
amusement, with all the keen zest 
of novelty and youth. 


I cannot say that up to that pe- 
riod I had never been in love. My 
uncle had twice seriously warned 
me that ifI made a fool of myself 
for anything less than a large for- 
tune, he would never forgive me. 
“Tf, Sir,” he said, when, on the se- 
cond occasion, he saw me blush 
and tremble — for [ was too proud 
and too self-willed to bear patient- 


that I might abandon the idea of ly such control — “If, Sir, you like 
proceeding to India in the Com- to make an ass of yourself for a 
pene service, where a cadetship pretty face, like Miss Willington, 

ad been secured for me; andthat with her three brothers and five 
so long as I conformed tohis ways, sisters, half of whom you'd 
it was no matter whether I studied have to keep, you may do it with 
or not; in fact, it was no matter your own money; you shall not do 
what I did. it with mine.” 
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I told my only confidant, Dr. 
Creeleigh , of this; he answered 
me, ‘‘You have only about a hun- 
dred and twenty a-year of your 
own from the estate you inherited 
from your father, and you are li- 
ving with your horses and dogs at 
the rate of five hundred a-year. 
How would you like to see your 
wife and children dressed and 
housed like the curate — poor 
Mr. Serge? Your uncle can’t live 
for ever.” The argument was 
enough forme, who had only found 
Clara Willington the best partner 
in a country dance. My time was 
not come. 


My lodgings in London were in 
a large, old-fashioned house in 


Westminster — formerly the resi- | 


dence of a nobleman — which was 
a perfect caravanserai, in the num- 
ber and variety ofitsinmates. The 
best rooms were let to Members 
of Parliament and persons like 
myself; but, in the ape floor, 
many persons of humbler means 
but genteel pretensions had rooms. 
Here, I frequently met on the 
stairs, carrying a roll of music, a 
tall, elegant female figure, dressed 
in black, and closely veiled; some- 
times, when I had to step on one 
side, a slight bow was exchanged, 
but for several weeks that was all. 
At length my curiosity was 
piqued; the neat ankles, a small 
white hand, a dark curl peeping 
out of the veil, made me anxious to 
know more. | 


Enquiries discreetly applied to 
Mrs. Gough, the housekeeper, told 
me enough to make me wish to 


know still more. Her name was 
Laura Delacourt; not more than 
twenty or twenty-two years of 
age; she had lived four years pre- 
viously with her husband in the 
best apartments in the house in 
eee luxury for one winter. Mr. 

elacourt was. a Frenchman and 
a gambler; very handsome, and 
very dissipated; it seemed as if it 
was her fortune they were spend- 
ing. Mrs. Gough saidit was enough 
to make one’s heart break to see 
that young pretty creature sitting 
up in her ball dress when her hus- 
band had sent herhome alone, and 
remained to play until daylight. 
They went away, and nothing more 
was heard of them until just before 
my arrival. About that time Ma- 
dame Delacourt, become very 
humble, had taken 4 room on the 
third floor; had only mentioned 
her husband, to say he was dead, 
and now apparently lived by gi- 
ving music lessons. 

It would be too long a story to 
tell how, by making the old house- 
keeper my ambassador, by anony- 
mous presents of fruit and game, 
by offering to take music lessons, 
and by professing to require large 

uantities of music copied, I made 
first the acquaintance, and then 
became the intimate friend of Ma- 
dame Delacourt. While keeping 
me at a freezing distance, and in- 
sisting on always having present 
at our interviews a half servant 
half-companion, of that indescri- 
bable age, figure, and appearance 
that is only grown in France, she 
step by step confided to me her 
history. An English girl, born in 
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France, the daughter of a war pri- 
soner at Verdun, married to the 
very handsome Monsieur Dela- 
court, at sixteen, by a mother who 
was herself anxious to make a se- 
cond marriage. In twelve months 
Monsieur Delacourt had expended 
her small fortune, and deserted 
her for an opera dancer of twice 
her age. 

All this, told with a charming 
accent in melancholy tones — she 
looking on me sadly with a face 
which, for expression, I have never 
seen equalled — produced an im- 
pression which those only can un- 
derstand who have been them- 
selves young and in love. 

For weeks this went on, without 
one sign of encouragement on her 
part, except that she allowed me 
to sit with her in the evenings, 
while her bonne faddled at some 
interminable work, and she sang 
— O! how divinely! She would 
receive no presents directly from 
me; but I sent them anonymously, 
and dresses and furniture and 
costly trifles and books reached 
herdaily. I spokeatlast; andthen 
she stopped me with a cold faint 
smile, saying, ‘‘ Cease! I must not 
listen to you.” She pleaded her 
too recent widowhood, but I per- 
severed; and, after a time, con- 
quered. 

She knew my small fortune and 
large expectations; she knew that 
our marriage must be a secret ; 
but she was willing to live any- 
where, and was well content to 
quit a life in which she had known 
so much trouble. 

Before the session ended we 
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were married in an obscure church 
in the City, with no one present 
but the clerk and the pew-opener. 
We spent the few following days 
at asmallinn, in a fishing village. 
Then I had to leave town and car- 
ry out the plan I had proposed. 
I left my wife in lodgings, under 
an assumed name, at a town within 
forty miles of our residence. Ihad 
some time previously persuaded 
my uncle to let me take a lease 
from Lord Mardall of some un- 
touched mineral ground, on very 
favourable terms, in a wild thinly- 
peopled district, which was only 
visited by the gentry for field 
sports. ‘This afforded me an ex- 
cuse for being away from home 
one or two days every week. 

Not far from the mines was the 
remains of a forest, and coverts 
abounding in game. In a little 
sloping dell, one of the Lord Mar- 
dall’s ancestors had built a small 
shooting lodge, and one of the 
keepers in charge had planted 
there fruit trees and ornamental 
trees, for which he had a taste, be- 
ing the son of a gardener. On this 
wild nest, miles away from any 
other residence, I had fixed my: 
mind. It was half in ruins, and 
there was no difficulty in obtain- 
ing possession. With money and 
workmen at my command, very 
soon a garden smiled, and’a foun- 
tain bubbled at Orchard Spring; 
roses and climbing plants covered 
the steep hill side, and the small 
stone cottage was made, ataslight 
expense, a wonder of comfort. 
The cage being ready I brought 
my bird there. The first months 
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were all joy, all happiness. My 
uncle only complained that I had 
lost my jovial spirits. 

I counted every day until the 
day when I could mount my horse 
and set off for the new mines. 
Five-and-twenty miles to ride over 
a rough mountain road; two fords 
to cross, often swelled by winter 
rains; but day or night, moonlight. 
or dark, I dashed along, pressing 
too often my willing horse with 
loose rein up and down steep 
hills; all lost in love and anxious 
thought I rode, until in the dis- 
tance the plashing sound of the 
mountain torrent rolling over our 
garden cascade, told me I was 
near my darling. 

My horse’s footsteps were heard, 
and before [had passed the avenue 
the door flew open, the bright fire 
blazed out, and Laura came for- 
ward to receive me in her arms. 

I had begged her to get every- 
thing she might require from Lon- 
don, and have it sent, to avoid all 
suspicion, to the nearest port, and 
then brought by her own servant, 
a country clown, with a horse and 
cart; and J had given heracheque- 
-book, signed in blank. After a 
time I saw signs of extravagance; 
in furniture, in dress, but especial- 
ly in jewels. Iremonstrated gently 
and was met first with tears; then 
sullen fits. 1 learned that Laura 
had a temper for which! was quite 
ee 

he ice was broken; no more 
leasant holidays at Orchard 
pring. The girl once so humble 
now assumed a haughty jealous 
air; every word was a cause of of- 


fence; I never came when wanted, 
or stayed aslongasI wasrequired ; 
half my time was spent in scenes 
of reproach, of tears, hysterics, 
lamentations; peace was only to 
be purchased by some costly pre- 
sent. Our maid- servant, a simple 
country girl, stood amazed; the 
meek angel had become a tigress. 
I loved her still, but feared her; 
yet even love began to fail before 
so much violence. A dreadfulidea 
began slowly to intrude itself into 
my mind. Was she tired of me? 
Was her story ofherlifetrue? Had 
she ever loved me? The next time 
that I made up my banker’s book 
I was shocked to find that, in the 
short time since my last remon- 
strance, Laura had drawn a large 
sum of money. I lost no time in 
galloping to Orchard Spring. She 
was absent. Where was she? No 
one knew. Severe cross-exami- 
nation brought out that she had 
been away two days; I had not 
been expected that week. I 
thought I should have choked. 

In the midst I heard the steps of 
her horse. She came in and con- 
fronted me. Looking most beauti- 
ful and demoniacal, she defied 
me; she threatened to expose me 
to my uncle; declared she had 
never loved me, but had taken me 
forahome. At length her frenzy 
rose to such a height, that she 
struck me. Then all the violent 
pent-up rage of my heart broke 
out, I know not what passed, un- 
til I found myself galloping furi- 
ously across the mountain ridge 
that divided the county. Obliged 
to slacken my pace in passing 
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through a ford, some one spoke 
to me: how I answered I know 
not. Whatever it was, it was a 
mad answer. 

I listened to nothing, and 

ressed on my weary steed until 
ie before reaching the moor- 
and, when, descending into a 
water-course, he fell on his head, 
throwing me over with such force, 
that for some time I lay senseless. 
I came to myself to find my poor 
horse standing over me dead 
lame. I led him on to the inn 
door, and knocked. It was mid- 
night, and I was not readily ad- 
mitted. The landlord, when he 
saw me, started back with an ex- 
clamation of horror. My face and 
shirt were covered with blood. 
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married a lady of great beauty 
and unknown family, probably in 
station beneath himself, and had 
placed her under an assumed 
name in a lonely cottage. After 
a season of affection quarrels had ° 
broken out, which, as would be 
proved by the servant, had con- 
stantly increased in violence. On 
the last occasion when the un- 
fortunate victim was seen alive by 
her servant, a quarrel of a most 
fearful description had com- 
menced. . It was something about 
money. The servant had been so 
much alarmed, that she had left 
the cottage and gone down to her 
mother’s, a mile away over the 
hill, where she had previously 
been ordered to go to obtain 


Worn-out, bruised, and ex-!some poultry. From something 


hausted by fatigue and passion, I! that 


slept. I was rudely awakened, 


and found myself in the custody 


of two constables. Two mounted 

amekeepers, and Lord Mardall 
had followed and traced me to the 
inn. 


‘“‘On what charge?” I asked,| 


amazed. 
‘‘For 
Mardall. 
“The lady at Orchard Spring,” 
said one of the gamekeepers. 
I was examined before magis- 
trates; but was unable to give any 
coherent answers; and was com- 


murder,” said Lord 








passed, her mother would 
not allow her to return. It would 
then be proved that Lord Mardall, 
attracted by the howling of a 
dog, when out shooting the next 
morning, had entered the open 
door of the cottage, and had there 
found the prisoner’s wife dead, 
with a severe fracture of the skull. 
The prisoner had been pursued, 
from some information as to his 
usual course, and found asleep in 
the chimney-corner of the Moor 
Inn, his clothes and shirt deeply 
stained with blood. It could be 
proved that he had washed his 


mitted to the county jail, My face and hands immediately on 
uncle remitted me a sum of money entering, and attributed the blood 
for my defence, and desired never to the fall from his horse. But on 
to see me again. jexamination no cuts were found 
I will give you the description on his person sufficient to cause 
of my trial from the newspapers. such an effusion of blood. 
The prisoner had clandestinely But, when Lord Mardall was 
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called, he deposed to two facts ‘I had a man called Hay- 
which produced a great impres- making Dick, for horse stealing, 
sion in favour of the prisoner. He the day after the discovery of the 
saw the body at five o’clock, and murder.” 
it was scarcely cold. He had ‘Wasita valuable horse?” 
‘found in one of the victim’s hands ‘No; it was a mare, blind of 
a lock of hair, which she had one eye, very old, and with a 
evidently torn from her assailant large fen spavin. I knew her well; 
in her struggles; which had been used to drive her in the gaol cart; 
desperate. He had sealed it up, but when warm, she was faster 
and never let it out of his posses- than anything about.” 
sion. The nailsofherotherhand ‘Do you suppose Hay-making 
were broken, and were marked Dick took the mare to sell a 
with blood. She had noringson “Certainly not. She would not 
either of her hands, though she fetch a crown, except to those 
was in the habit of wearing a great that knew her. No doubt he had 
number; there were marks of | been up to some mischief, and 
rings, and of one which seemed wanted to get out of the county, 
to have been violently torn off. only luckily he rode against the 
A packet of plate had been found! blacksmith that owned the mare 
on the kitchen table, a knife, and’ and was taken.” 
a loaf marked with blood. The judge thought these ques- 
Counsel were not allowed to tions irrelevant; but, after some 
address the jury for the defence conversation, permitted the exa- 
in those days, and the prisoner mination to go on. 
was not in acondition to speak on ‘‘Has Perkins searched the pri- 
the evidence against him. Wit- soner, and has he found anything 


nesses for the defence were ofvlaue?”’ 
called, who proved that the lady The gaoler produced two bra- 
wore frequently certain peculiar celets, four rings — one a dia- 


bracelets. The prisoner, who 
seemed stupified by his emotions, 
declined to say anything; but his 
counsel asked the maid-servant, 
and also the farmer who occasio- 
nally sold meat to Orchard Spring, 
if they should know the rings and 
bracelets if they saw them. 

He then called Richard Perkins, 
jailor of the county prison, and 
asked him these questions: 

‘‘Had you any prisoner com- 
mitted about the same time as the 
prisoner at the bar?”’ 


mond hoop, one a seal ring — 
and a canvass wheat-bag, con- 
taining gold, with several French 
coins. On one of the bracelets 
was engraved “ Charles to Laura,”’ 
andadate. In answer to another 
question, he had found several 
severe scratches on Dick’s face, 
made apparently by nails, which 
he declared had been done in an 
up and down fight at Broad-green 
Fair. Also a severe raw scar on 
his left temple, as if hair had been 
pulled out. 
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At this stage of the proceed- 
ings, by order of the judge, the 
prisoner Dick was brought up. 
Lhe lock of hair taken by Lord 
Mardall from the murdered san 
hand was compared with Dick’s 
head. It matched exactly, although 
Dick’s hair had been cut short 
and washed. Thena Mr. Monley 
gave evidence, that when he met 
the prisoner, on the night of the 
murder, immediately after he had 
left the cottage, there certainly 
was no blood on his face or dress. 
The landlord of the Moon Inn 
was called, and deposed, that he 
found the corn, placed before the 
prisoner’s horse, uneaten and 
much stained with blood. On 
examining the horse’s tongue, he 
saw that it had been half-bitten 
off in the fall the animal had suf- 
fered. No doubt the blood had 
dripped over the young Squire. 

It was a bright moonlight night 
shining in the prisoner’s face. 

The judge summed up for an 
acquittal, and the jury gave a 
verdict of Not Guilty, without 
leaving the box. 

A week after, Haymaking Dick 
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his stomach on the day of the trial, 
and died almost insolvent. By 
Lord Mardall’s influence I re- 
ceived an appointment from the 
East India Company: and after- 
wards a commission in their ir- 
regular service. 
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I PERCEIVE a8 general fear on 
the part of this pleasant company, 
that I am going to burst into 
black-letter, and beguile the time 
by being as dry as ashes. No, 
there is no such fear, you can as-_ 
sure me? I am glad to hear it; but 
I thought there was. 

At any rate, both to relieve 
your minds and to place myself 
beyond suspicion, I will say at 
once that my story isa ballad. It 
was taken down, asl am going to 
repeat it, seventy-one years ago, 
by the mother of the person who 
communicated it to M. Villemar- 
qué when he was making his col- 
lection of Breton Ballads. Itis 
slightly confirmed by the chro- 


nicles and Ecclesiastical Acts of 


made an attempt to break out of’ the time; but no more of them or 


prison, in which he knocked out 
the brains of a turnkey with his 
irons. He was tried and con- 
demned for this, and when hope 
of escape was gone, he called a 
favourite turnkey to him and said, 
“Bill, I killed the Frenchwoman. 


you really will suspect me. It 
runs, according to my version, 
thus. 


I. 


Sore child of her house, a lovely maid, 
In the lordly halls of Rohan played. 


I knew she always had plenty of Piayed till thirteen, when her sire was 
bent 


money and jewels, and I watched 
my opportunity to get ’em.”’ 

Thus ends the newspaper re- 
port. My uncle died of gout in 


To see her wed; and she gave consent. 


And many a lord of high degree 
Came suing, her chosen knight to be; 
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But amongst them all there pleased her| And held her pressed to his bosom then, 
none And kissed her o'er and o’er agen. 


Save the noble Count Mathieu alone 
en meee **Come, dry these tears, my little Joan; 


Lord of the Castle of Trongoll,: A single year, it will soon be flown!" 


A princely knight of Italyy | His baby dear in his arms he took, 


To him so courteous, true, and brave, And looked on him with a proud, fond 
Her heart the maiden freely gave. look: 


s J ’ 
Three years since the day they first were | “My boy, when thou ‘rt a man,” sald he, 


In peace and in bliss away had sped, Then away he spurred across the plain, 


When tidings came on the winds abroad | And old and young they wept amain; 


That all were to take the croés of God. Both rich and poor, wept every one; 


= i 
Then spake the Count like a noble | Bat that same clerk — ah! he wept none. 


knight. - 
rb ; m 
ae etl einen Ook Pe ret ae The treacherous clerk, one morning +tide, 


| With artful speeches the lady plicd: 


*And, since to this Paynim war I must, 


fk ; 
Dear cousin, I leave thee here in trust. Lo! ended now is that single year, 


And ended too is the war, I hear; 


“My wife and my child I leave to thee; 


“But yet, thy lord to return to thee 
Guard. a clerk, as thy life for Would seer in no haste at all to be. i 


‘‘Now, ask of your heart, my lady dear, 


Early next morn, from his castle gate, _ ys there no other might please it here? 


As rode forth the knight in bannered| 


state, i**Need wives still keep themselves un- 
wed, 
Down the marble steps, all full of fears, |E'en though their husbands should not 
The lady hied her, with moans and be dead?” 
tears — 


‘Silence! thou wretched clerk!” cried 
The loving, sweet lady. sobbing wild — she, 
And, laid on her breast, her baby child. ‘Thy heart is filled full of sin, I see. 


She ran to her lord with breathless ‘‘When my lord returns, if I whisper 


speed, him, 
As backward he reined his fiery steed; Thou knows't he'll tear thee limb from 
limb!” 


She caught and she clasped him round 
the knee; 
Bhe wept, and she prayed him pitcously: 


As soon as the clerk thus answered she 
He stole to the kennel secretly. 





““Oh stay with me, stay! my lord, my) THe called to the hound go swift and true, 


love! The hound that his lord loved best, he 
‘Go not, I beg, by the saints above; knew. 
‘Leave me not here alone, I pray, It came to his call —- leapt up in play; 
To weep on your baby’s face alway!” Ono gash in the throat, and dead it lay. 
The cage ‘was touched with her sad As trickled the blood from out the 
re: espair, throat, 
And fondly gazed on her face so fair; He dipped in that red ink and wrote: 


And stretched ont his hand, and stooping A letter he wrote, with a liar’s heed, 
low, And sent it straight to the camp with 
Raised her up straight to his saddle-bow; speed. 
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And these were the words the letter 
bore: 

“Dear lord, your wife she is fretting 
sore; 


‘“Pretting and grieving, your wife so 
dear 
For a sad mischance befallen here. 


‘‘Chasing the doe on the mountain-aside, 
Thy beautiful greyhound burst and died.” 


The Count so guileless then answer 
made, 
And thus to his faithless cousin said: 


‘tNow, bid my own little wife, I pray, 
To fret not for this mischance one day. 


“My hound is dead — well! money 
have IJ 
Another, when J come back, to buy. 


‘Yet say she ‘d better not hunt agen, 
For hunters are oft but wildish men.” 


Hil. 
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“Now hold, thou wretched clerk, thy 
tongue, 

'T is foul with lewdness — more rotten 
than. dung.” 


As soon as the elerk thus answered she, 
He stole to the stable secretly. 


|He looked at the lord’s own favourite 
steed, 

Unmatched for beauty, for strength and 
speed; 


White as an egg, and more smooth to 


touch, 
| Light as a bird, and for fire none such; 


On nought had she fed, since she was 
born, 

Save fine chopped heath and the beat of 
corne 


Awhile the bonny white mare he eyed, 
Then struck his dirk in her velvet side; 


And when the bonny white mare lay 
dead, 
Again to the Count he wrote and said: 


The miscreant clerk once more he came, , 


As she wept in her bower, to the peerless 
dame. 


*O lady, with weeping night and day, 
Your beauty is fading fast away.” 


‘And what care I though it fading be, 
When my own dear lord comes not to 
me!" 


““Thy own dear lord has, I fancy, wed 
Another ere this, or else he *s dead. 


“The Moorish maidens though dark are 
fair, 
And gold in plenty have got to spare; 


““The Moorish chiefs on the battle plain 
Thousands of valiant as he have slain. 


“Tfhe'’s wed another — Oh curse, not 
fret; 
“Or, if he ’s dead — why, straight forget!’’ 


*Tf he’s wed another I'll die,” she said; 
“And I°ll die likewise, if he be dead!" 


“In case one chances to lose the key, 
No need for burning the box, I see. 


‘oTwere wiser, if I might speak my 


mind, ; 
A new and a better key to find.’ 
Household Words. XXIII. 


‘Of a fresh mischance I now send word, 
But Jet it not vex thee much, dear lord; 


“Tlasting back from a revel last night, 
| My lady rode on thy favourite white — 


“*So hotly rode, it stumbled and fell, 
And broke both legs, as I grieve to tell.” 


The Count then answered, ‘‘Ah! woe 
is me 
ay bonny white mare no more to see? 


‘“*‘My mare she hag Killed; my hound 
killed too; 
| Good cousin, now give her counsel true. 


“Yet scold her not either; but, say from 
me 
To no more revels at night must she. 


“Not horses’ legs alape, I fear, 
But wifely vowa may be broken there!” 


IV. 
The clerk a few days let pass, and then 
Back to the charge returned agen. 


‘*Lady, now yield, or you die!” sald-he: 
‘*Choose which you will — choose spee- 
dily!" 
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‘Ten thousand deaths wouldI rather die, 
Than shame upon me my God should 
ery!" 


The clerk, whon he saw he nought might 
gain, 

No more could his smothered wrath con- 
tain; 


So soon as those words had left her 
tongue, 
His dagger right at her head he flung. 


But swift her white angel, hovering nigh, 
Turned it aside as it flushed her by. 


The lady straight to her chamber flew, 
And bolt and bar behind her drew. 


The clerk his dagger snatched up and 
shook, 

And grinned with an angry ban-dog’s 
look. 


Down the broad stairsin his rage came he, 
Two steps at a time, two steps and three. 


Then on to the nurse's room he crept, 
Where softly the winsume baby slept — 


Softly, and sweetly, and all alone; 
One arm trum the silkencradle thrown— 


One little round arm just o'er it laid, 
Folded the other beneath his head; 


His little white breast — ah! hush! be 
‘ still! 
Poor mother, go now and weep your fll! 


Away to his room the clerk then sped, 
And wrote a letter in black and red; 


In haste, post haste, to the Count wrote he: 
“There is need, dear lord, sore need of 
thee! 


‘‘Oh speed now, speed, to thy castle 
back, 
For all runs riot, and runs to wrack. 


‘*Thy hound is killed, and thy mare is 
killed, 


But not for these with such grief I’m 
filled. 


“Nor fs it for these thou now wilt care; 
Thy darling is dead! thy son, thy heir! 


**The sow she seized and devoured him 


all; . 
While thy wife was dancing at the ball; 
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i Dancing there with the miller gay, 
Her young gallant, as the people say.” 


Vv. 
That letter came to the valiant knight, 
Hastening home from the Paynim fight; 


With trumpet sound, from that Eastern 
strand 
Hastening home to his own dear land. 


| So soon as he read the missive through, 
| Fearful to see his anger grew. 


The scroll in his mailed hand he took, 
And crumpled it up with furious look; 


To bits with his teeth he tore the sheet, 
And spat them out at his horse’s feet. 


‘““Now quick to Brittany , quick, my men, 
The homes that you luve to see agen! 


“Thou loitering squire! ride yet more 
quick, 

Or my lance shall teach thee how to 
prick!” 


But when he stood at his castle gate, 
Three lordly blows he struck it straight; 


Three angry blows he struck thereon, 
Which made them tremble every one. 


The clerk he heard, and down he hied, 
And opened at once the purtul wide. 


‘Oh cursed cousin, that this should be! 
Did I not trust my wife to thee?” 


[lis spear down the traitor’s throat he 
drove, 
Till out at his back the red point clove. 


Then up he rushed to the bridal bower, 
Where drooped his lady like some pale 
flower. 


| And ere she could speak a single word, 
She fell at his feet beneath his sword. 


VI. 
**O holy priest! now tell to me 
What didst thou up at the castle see?” 


‘**T saw a grief and a terror more 
Than ever 1] saw on earth before. 


‘““} saw a martyr give up her breath, 
And her slayer sorrowing e’en to death.” 


‘*O holy priest! now tell to me 
What didst thou down at the crossway 
Bcc?” 


~ NOBODY’S STORY. 


“TI saw ao corpse that all mangled lay , 

And the dogs and ravens made their 
prey.” 

““Oh holy priest! now tell to me 


What didst thou next in the churchyard 
see?” 


““By a new-made grave, in soft moon- 
light, 
I saw a fuir lady clothed in white 5 


‘*Nursing a little child on her knee — 
A dark red wound on his breast had he, 


‘*A noble hound lay couched at her right, 
A steed at her left of bonniest white; 


‘The first a gash in its throat had wide, 
And this as deep a stab in its side. 


‘‘They raised their heads to the lady’s 
knee, 
And they licked her soft hands tenderly. 


‘She gently patted their necks, the 
while 
Smiling, though stilly, a fair swect smile. 


“The child, 


speak , 
Caressed and fondled its mother’s cheek. 


“But down went the moon then silently, 
And my eyes no more their forms could 
see; 


‘But I heard a bird from ont the skies 
Warbling a song of Paradise!” 
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HE lived onthe bank of amighty 
river, broad and deep, which was 
always silently rolling on to a vast 
undiscovered ocean. It had rolled 
on, ever since the world began. 
It had changed its course some- 
times, and turned into new chan- 
nels, leaving its old ways dry and 
barren; but it had ever been upon 
the flow, and ever was to flow 
until Time should be no more. 
Against its strong, unfathomable 
stream, nothing madehead. No 


as it fain its love would); 
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living creature, no flower, no leaf, 
no particle of animate or inani- 
mate existence, ever strayed back 
from the undiscovered ocean. 
The tide of the river set resist- 
lessly towards it; and the tide 
never stopped, any more than the 
earth stops in its circling round 
the sun. 

He lived in a busy place, and he 
worked very hard to live. He had 
no hopeof ever being rich enough 
to live a month without hard work, 
but he was quite content, Gop 
knows, to labour with a cheerful 
will, He was one of an imrnmense 
family, all of whose sons and 
| daughters gained their daily bread 
iby daily work, prolonged from 
\their rising up betimes until their 





lying down at night. Beyond this 
destiny he had no prospect, and 
|he sought none. 

There was over-much drum- 
‘ming, trumpeting, and specch- 
j making, in the neighbourhood 
‘where he dwelt; but he had no- 





\thing to do with that. Such clash 


land uproar came from the Bigwig 
‘family, at the unaccountable pro- 
|ceedings of which race, he mar- 
ivelled much. They set up the 
strangest statues, in iron, marble, 
‘bronze, and brass, before his 
door; and darkened his house 
with the legs and tails of uncouth 
images of horses. He wondered 
what it all meant, smiled in a 
rough good-humoured way he 
had, and kept at his hard work. 
The Bigwig family (composed 
of all the stateliest people there- 
abouts, and all the noisiest) had 
undertaken to save him the trouble 
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of thinking for himself, and to 
manage him and his affairs. ‘‘Why 
truly,” said he, “I have little time 
upon my hands; and if you will 
be so good as to take care of me, 
in return for the money I pay 
over” — for the Bigwig family 
were not above his money — ey 
shall berelieved andmuch obliged, 
considering that you know best.” 
Hence the drumming, trumpeting, 
and speechmaking, and the Gale 
images of horses which he was ex- 
pected to fall down and worship. 

“JT don’t understand all this,” 
said he, rubbing his furrowed 
brow confusedly. “But it has a 
meaning, maybe, if I could find it 
out.” 

“It means,” returned the Big- 
wig family, suspecting something 
of what he said, “honour and 
glory in the highest, to the highest 
merit.” 

“Oh!” said he. 
glad to hear that. 

But, when he looked among the 
images in iron, marble, bronze, 
and brass, he failed to find a ra- 
ther meritorious countryman of 
his, once the son of a Warwick- 
shire wool-dealer, or any single 
countryman whomsoever of that 
kind. He could find none of the 
men whose knowledge had res- 
cued him and his’ children from 
terrific and disfiguring disease, 
whose boldness had raised his 
forefathers from the condition 
of serfs, whose wise fancy had 
opened a new and high existence 
to the humblest, whose skill had 
filled the working man’s world 
with accumulated wonders. 


? 


And he was 


Whereas, he did find others whom 
he knew no good of, and even 
others whom he knew much ill of. 

‘“Humph!” said he. “I don’t 
quite understand it.” 

So, he went home, and sat down 
by his fire-side to get it out of his 
mind. 

Now, his fire-side was a bare 
one, all hemmed in by blackened 
streets; but it was a precious 
place to him. The hands of his 
wife were hardened with toil, and 
she was old before her time; but 
she was dear to him. His children, 
stunted in their growth, bore 
traces of unwholesome nurture; 
but they had beauty in his sight. 
Above all other things, it was an 
earnest desire of this man’s soul 
that his children should be taught. 

‘If Iam sometimes misled,” said 

he, “for want of knowledge, at 
least let them know better, and 
avoid my mistakes. If it is hard 
to me to reap the harvest of plea- 
sure and instruction that 1s stored 
in books, let it be easier to 
them.” 

But, the Bigwig family broke 
out into violent family quarrels 
concerning what it was lawful to 
teach to this man’s children. Some 
of the family insisted on such a 
thing being primary and indis- 
pensable above all other things; 
and others of the family insisted 
on such another thing being pri- 
mary and indispensable above all 
other things; and the Bigwig fa- 
mily, rent into factions, wrote 
pamphlets, held convocations, 
delivered charges, orations, and 
all varieties of discourses; im- 
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ounded one another in courts 

ay and courts Ecclesiastical ; 
threw dirt, exchanged pummel- 
ings, and fell together by the ears 
in unintelligible animosity. Mean- 
while, this man, in his short 
evening snatches at his fireside, 
saw thé demon Ignorance arise 
there, and take his children to it- 
self. He saw his daughter per- 
verted into a heavy slatternly 
drudge; he saw his son go moping 
down the ways of low sensuality, 
to brutality and crime; he saw the 
dawning light of intelligence in 
the eyes of his babies so changing 
into cunning and suspicion, that 
he could have rather wished them 
bdiots. 

“T don’t understand this any 
the better,” said he; “but I think 
it cannot be right. Nay, by the 
clouded Heaven above me, I pro- 
test against this as my wrong!” 


Becoming peaceable again (for 
his passion was usually short- 
lived, and his nature kind). he 
looked about him on his Sundays 
and holidays, and he saw how 
much monotony and weariness 
there was, and thence how 
drunkenness arose with all its 
train of ruin. Then he appealed 
to the Bigwig family, and said, 
‘‘We area labouring people, and 
I have a glimmering suspicion in 
me that labouring people of what- 
ever condition were made — by a 
higher intelligence than yours, as 
I poorly understand it — to be in 
need of mental refreshment and 
recreation. See what we fall into, 
when we rest without it, Come! 
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Amuse me harmlessly, show me 
something, give me an escape!” 

But, here the Bigwig family fell 
into a state of uproar absolutely 
deafening. When some few voices 
were faintly heard, proposing to 
show him the wonders of the 
world, the greatness of creation, 
the mighty changes of time, the 
workings of nature and the beau- 
ties of art — to show him these 
things, that is to say, at any period 
of his life when he cou look 
upon them — there arose among 
the Bigwigs such roaring and ra- 
ving, such pulpiting and petition- 
ing, such maundering and memo- 
rialising, such name-calling and 
dirt-throwing, such a shrill wind 
of parliamentary questioning and 
feeble replying — where ‘I dare 
not”’ waited on “I would” — that 
the poor fellow stood aghast, sta- 
ring wildly around. 

“Have I provoked all this,” 
said he, with his hands to his af- 
frighted ears, ‘by what was meant 
to be an innocent request, plainly 
arising out of my familiar ex- 

erience, and the common know- 
edge of all men who choose to 
open their eyes? I don’t under- 
stand, and I am not understood. 
What is to come of such a state 
of things!” 

He was bending over. his work, 
often asking himself the question, 
when the news began to spread 
that a pestilence had appeared 
among the labourers, and was 
slaying them by thousands. Going 
forth to look about him, he soon 
found this to be true. The dying 
and the dead were mingled in the 
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close and tainted houses among tary and sad, when his Master 
which his life was passed. New,;came and stood near to him 
poison was distilled into the al-|dressed in black. He, also, had 
ways murky, always sickening air. ‘suffered heavily. His young wife, 
The robust and the weak, old age his beautiful and good young 
and infancy, the father and the wife, was dead; so, too, his only 
mother, fi were stricken down child. 
alike. | “Master, ’t is hard to bear — 
What means of flight had he? I know it — but be comforted. 
He remained there, where he was, |I would give you comfort, if I 
and saw those who were dearest could.” 
to him die. A kind preacher came; The Master thanked him from 
to him, and would have said some ‘his heart, but, said he, ‘“O you 
prayers to soften his heart in his labouring men! The calamity be- 
gloom, but he replied: gan among you. If you had but 
“O what avails it, missionary, | lived more healthily and decently, 
to come to me, aman condemned |[ should not be the widowed and 
to residence in this fetid place,;bereft mourner that I am this 
where every sense bestowed upon day.” ‘: 
me for my delight becomes a tor-| “Master,” returned the other, 
ment, and where every minute of shaking his head, “1 have begun 
my numbered days is new mire|to understand a little that most 
added to the heap under which I calamities will come from us, as 
lie oppressed! But, give me my this one did, and that none will 
first glimpse of Heaven, through'stop at our poor doors, until we 
a little of its light and air; give are united with that great squab- 
me pure water; help me to be bling family yonder, to do the 
clean; lighten this heavy atmo-'things that are right. We cannot 
sphere and heavy life, in which live healthily and decently, unless 
our spirits sink, and we become they who undertook to manage us 
the indifferent and callous crea-| provide the means. We cannot be 
tures you too often see us; gently instructed, unless they will teach 
and kindly take the bodiesof those us; we cannot be rationally 
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who die among us, out of the amused, unless they will amuse 


small room where we grow to be us; we cannot but have some false 
so familiar with the awful change, gods of our own, while they set 
that even 1T8 sanctity is lost to:\up so many of theirs in all the 
us; and, Teacher, then I willhear public places. The evil con- 
— none know better than you sequences of imperfect instruc- 
how willingly — of Him whose tion, the evil consequences of per- 
thoughts were so much with the nicious neglect, the evil eon- 
poor, and who had compassion for sequences of unnatural restraint 
all human sorrow!” and the denial of humanizing en- 


He was at bis work again, soli- joyments, will all come from us, 
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and none of them will stop with in the main, is the whole of No- 
us. They will spread far andwide. body’s story. 

They always do; they alwayshave Had he no name, you ask? Per- 
done — just like the pestilence. haps it was Legion. Jt matters 
I understand so much, I think, little what his name was. Let us 
at last.” call him Legion. 

But the Master said again, “O —_If you were ever in the Belgian 
you labouring men! How seldom | villages near the field of Water- 
do we ever hear of you, oncept in |loo, you will have seen, in some 
connexion with some trouble!” | quiet little church, a monument 

“Master,” he replied, “I am/erected by faithful companions in 
Nobody, and little likely to bejarms to the memory of Colonel A, 
heard of, (nor yet much wanted | Major B, eee C, D and E, 
to be heard of, perhaps) except) Lieutenants F and G, Ensigns H, 
when there zs some trouble. But)I and J, seven non-commissioned 
it never begins with me, and itjofficers, and one hundred and 
never can end with me. As sure;|thirty rank and file, who fell in 
as Death, it comes down to me, 'the discharge of their duty on the 
and it goes up from me.” memorable day. The story of No- 

There was so much reason in body is the story of the rank and 
what he said, that the Bigwig fa- file of the earth. They bear their 
mily, getting wind of it, and being'share of the battle; they have 
horribly frightened by the late’ their part in the victory; they fall; 
desolation, resolved to unite with:they leave no name but in the 
him to do the things that were mass. The march of the proudest 
right — at all events, so far as the of us, leads to the dusty way oe 
said things were associated with|which they go. O! Let us thin 
the direct prevention, humanly:of them this year at the Christmas 
speaking, of another pestilence. fire, and not forget them when it 
But, as their fear wore off, which is burnt out. 
it soon began to do, they resumed | 
their falling out among them- ==] 


selves, and did nothing. Con- 
sequently the scourge appeared MORTON HALL. 








again — low down as before — IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
and spread avenginglv upward as_ 
before, and carried off vast num-_ werk arb 


bers of the brawlers. But nota Our old Hall is to be pulled 
man among them ever admitted, down, and they are going to 
if in the least degree he ever per- build streets on the site. I said 
ceived, that he had anything to do to my sister, ‘Ethelinda! if they 
with it. really pull down Morton Hall, it 

So Nobody lived and died in will be a worse piece of work 
the old, old, old way; and this, than the Repeal of the Cora 
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Laws.”’ And, after some con- counted for at once, if we were 
sideration she replied, thatif she objects of the deadly hatred of 
must speak what was on her mind, such a powerful order as the 
she would own that she thought Jesuits; of whom we had lived in 
the Papists had something to do! dread ever since we had read the 
with it; that they had never for-| Female Jesuit. Whether this last 

iven the Morton who had been idea suggested what my sister 
with Lord Monteagle when he:said next I can’t tell; we did 
discovered the Gunpowder Plot; know the Female Jesuit’s second 
for we knew that somewhere in cousin, so might be said to have 
Rome there was a book kept, and literary connexions, and from 
which had been kept for genera- that the startling thought might 
tions, giving an account of the spring up in my sister’s mind, for, 
secret private history of every said she, ‘“Biddy!’’ (my name is 
English family of note, and re-; Bridget, and no one but my sister 
gistering the names of those to calls me Biddy) ‘suppose you 
whom the Papists owed either: write some account of Morton 
grudges or gratitude. ‘Hall; we have known much in 

We were silent for some time; our time of the Mortons, and it 
but I am sure the same thought will be ashame if they pass away 
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was in both our minds; our an-, 
cestor, a Sidebotham, had been 
a follower of the Morton of that: 
day; it had always been said in 
the family that he had been with 
his master, when he went with the 
Lord Monteagle, and found Guy | 
Fawkes and his dark lantern 
under the Parliament House; and 
the question flashed across our 
minds, Were the Sidebothams. 
marked with a black mark in that 
terrible mysterious book which 
was kept under lock and key by 
the Pope and the Cardinalg in 
Rome? It was terrible; yet, 
raga rather pleasant to think 
of. 


So many of the misfortunes. 


which had happened tousthrough | 


completely from men’s memories 
while we can speak or write.” I 
was pleased with the notion, I 
confess; but I felt ashamed to 


agree to it all at once, though 


even as I objected for modesty’s 
sake, it came into my mind how 
much [ had heard of the old place 
in its former days, and how it was 


peep all I could now do for the 


ortons, under whom our an- 
cestors had lived as tenants for 
more than three hundred years. 
So at last I agreed; and, for 
fear of mistakes, I showed it to 
Mr. Swinton, our young curate, 


who has put it quite in order 


for me. 
Morton Hall is situated about 


life, and which we had called five miles from the centre of 
‘mysterious dispensations,’” but Drumble. It stands on the out- 
which some of our neighbours skirts of a village, which, when 
had attributed to our want of the Hall was built, was probably 
prudence and foresight, were ac-,as large as Drumble in those 
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days; and even I can remember and we drew nearer the fire to 
when there was a long piece of hear the story about Sir John. 
rather lonely road, with high Sir John Morton had lived 
hedges on either side, between some time about the Restoration. 
Morton village and Drumble.. The Mortons had taken the right 
Now it is all street, and Morton side, so when Oliver Cromwell 
seems but a suburb of the great came into power he gave away 
town near. Our farm stood where their lands to one of his Puritan 
Liverpool Street runs now; and followers —a man who had been 
eople used to come snipe-shoot-| but a praying, canting, Scotch 
ing just where the Baptist Chapel’ pedlar, till the war broke out; 
is built. Our farm must have been ‘and Sir John had to go and live 
older than the Hall, for we had aiwith his royal master at Bruges. 
date of fourteen hundred and The upstart’s name was Carr who 
sixty on one of the cross-beams.'came to live at Morton Hall; 
My father was rather proud of and, I’m proud to say, we —I 
this advantage, for the Hall had mean our ancestors — led him a 
no date older than fifteen hundred pretty life. He had hard work to 
and fifty-four; and I remember get any rent at all from the 
his affronting Mrs. Dawson, the tenantry, who knew their duty 
housekeeper, by dwelling too. better than to pay, it to a Round- 
much on this circumstance one'head. If he took the law to them, 
evening when she came to drink the law officers fared so badly, 
tea with my mother, when Ethe- thatthey were shy of coming out 
linda and Tveis mere children. to Morton — all along that lonely 
But my mother, seeing that Mrs.'road I told you of — again. 
Dawson would never allow that’ Strange noises were heard about 
any house in the parish could be the Hall, which got the credit of 
older than the Hall, and that she being haunted; but as_ those 
was getting very warm, and al-'noises were never heard before 
most insinuating that the Side-or since that Richard Carr lived 
bothams had forged the date to there, I leave you to guess if the 
disparage the Squire’s family, evil spirits did not know well 
and set themselves up as having: over whom they had power — 
the older blood, asked Mrs. Daw-|over schismatic rebels, and no 
son to tell us the story of old oneelse. They durst not trouble 
Sir John Morton before we went;the Mortons, who were true and 
to bed; I slily reminded my father loyal, and were faithful followers 
that Jack, our man, was not al- of King Charles in word and deed. 
ways so careful as might be in‘ At last Old Oliver died, and folks 
housing the Alderney in good did say that on that wild and 
time in the autumn evenings. So stormy night his voice was heard 
he started up, and went off to see high up in the air, where you 
after Jack; and Mrs. Dawson | hear the flocks of wild geese skirl, 
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crying out for his true follower 
Richard Carr to accompany him 
in the terrible chase the fiends 
were giving him before carrying 
him down to hell. Anyway 
Richard Carr died within a 
week — summoned by the dead 
or not, he went his way down 
to pis master, and his master’s 
master. 

Then his daughter Alice came 
into possession. 


come into power about that time. 
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man. It was said the King got 
her cousin, the Duke of Albe- 
marle, to ask her to court, just as 
courteously as if she had been 
the Queen of Sheba, and King 
Charles, Solomon, praying her 
to visit him“in Jerusalem. But 
she would not go; not she! She 
lived a very lonely life, for now 
the King had got his own again, 
no servant but her nurse would 


Her motheristay with her in the Hall; and 
was somehow related to General ' 


none of the tenants would pay 
her any money for all that her 
father had purchased the lands 


Monk, who was beginning a 
\ 


So when Charles the Second came/from the Parhament, and paid 
back to his throne, and many ofthe price down in good red gold. 

the sneaking Puritans had to ud All this time, Sir John was 
their ill-gotten land, and turn to'somewhere in the Virginian plan- 
the right about, Alice Carr was’ tations; and the ships sailed from 
still left at Morton Hall to queen thence only twice a-year; but his 
it there. She was taller than most royal master had sent for him 
women, and a great beauty I;home; and home he came that 
have heard. But for all her!second summer after the restora- 
beauty, she was a stern, hard'tion. No one knew if Mistress 
woman. The tenants had known | Alice had heard of his landing in 
her to be hard in her father’s life-: England or not; all the villagers 
time, but now that she was the and tenantry knew and were not 
owner and had the power, she, surprised, and turned out in their 
was worse than ever. She hated best dresses and with = great 
the Stuarts worse than ever her branches of oak to welcome him 
father had done; had calves’ head,as he rode into the village one 
for dinner every thirtieth of ae ae morning, with many gay- 
nuary; and when the first twenty- looking gentlemen by his side, 
ninth of May came round, and laughing and talking and making- 
every mother’s son in the village merry, and speaking gaily and 
gilded his oak leaves, and wore pleasantly to the village people. 
them in his hat, she closed the; They came in on the opposite 
windows of the great hall with her side to the Drumble Road; in- 
own hands, and sate throughout'deed Drumble was nothing of a 
the day in darkness and mourn-'place then, as I have told you. 


ing. People did not like to go’ 


against her by force, because she 
was a young and beautiful wo- 





etween the last cottage in the 
village and the gates to the old 
Hall, there was'a shady part of 
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the road, where the branchesjpleading terror. Sir John .was 
nearly met overhead, and made taken aback; he could not go out 
agreen gloom. If you'll notice,/with swords and warlike weapons 
when many people are talking against a woman; his very pre- 
merrily out of doors in sunlight,’ parations for forcing an entrance 
they will stop talking for an in- made him ridiculous in his own 
stant, when they come into the eyes, and he well knew in the 
cool green shade, and either be eyes of his gay scornful comrades 
silent for some little time, or else,too; so he turned him round 
speak graver and slower and about, and bade them stay where 
softer. And so old people say'they were, while he rode close 
those gay gentlemen did; for'to the steps, and spoke to the 
several people followed to see young lady; and there they saw 
Alice Carr’s pride taken down. him, hat in hand, speaking to 
They used to tell how the cava- her; and she, lofty and unmoved, 
liers had to bow their plumed holding her own as if she had 
hats in passing under the un-'been a sovereign queen with an 
lopped and drooping boughs. I army at her back. What they 
fancy Sir John expected that the said, no one heard; but he rode 
lady would have rallied her back very grave and much 
friends, and got ready for a sort changed in his look, though his 
of battle to defend the entrance grey eye showed more hawk-like 
to the house; but she had no than ever, as if seeing the way to 
friends. She had no nearer re- his end, though as yet afar off. 
lations than the Duke of Albe- He was not one to be jested with 
marle, and he was mad with her before his face; so when he pro- 
for having refused to come to fessed to have changed his mind, 
court, and so save her estate ac- and not to wish to disturb so fair 
cording to his advice. a lady in possession, he and his 
_Well, Sir John rode on, in cavahers rode back to the village 
silence; the tramp of the many inn, and roystered there all day, 
horses’ feet, and the clumping and feasted the tenantry, cutting 
sound of the clogs of the village down the branches that had in- 
eople were all that was heard.'commoded them in their morn- 
eavy as the great gate was, they ing’s ride to make a bonfire of on 
swung it wide on its hinges, and the village green, in which they 
up they rode to the Hull steps, burnta figure, which some called 
where the lady stood, in her close Old Noll, and others Richard 
plain Puritan dress, her cheeks Carr: and it might do for either, 
one crimson flush, her great eyes’ folks said, for unless they had 
flashing fire, and no one behind given it the name of a man, most 
her, or with her, or near her, or people would have taken it for a 
to be seen, but the old trembling forked log of wood. 
nurse catching at her gown in| But the lady’s nurse told the 
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villagers afterwards that Mistress 
Alice went in from the sunny Hall 
plea into the chill house shadow, 
and sate her down and wept, as 
her poor faithful servant had 
never seen her do before, and 
could not have imagined her 
proud young lady ever doing. 
All through that summer’s day she 
cried; and if for very weariness 
she ceased for a time, and only 
sighed as if her heart was break- 
ing, they heard through the upper 
windows — which were open be- 
cause of the heat — the village 
bells ringing merrily through the 
trees, and bursts of choruses to 
gay cavalier songs, all in favour 
of the Stuarts. All the young lady 
said was once or twice “Oh God! 
I am very friendless!”’ — and the 
old nurse knew it was true, and 
could not contradict her; and 
always thought, as she said long 
after, that such weary weeping 
showed there was some great 
sorrow at hand. 

I suppose it was the dreariest 
sorrow that ever a proud woman 
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Sir John had each taken a fancy 
to each other in that parley they 
held on the Hall steps; she, in 
the deep wild way in which she 
took the impressions of her whole 
life, deep down, as if they were 
burntin. Sir John was a gallant- 
looking man, and had a kind of 
foreign grace and _ courtliness 
about him. The way he fancied 
her was very different — a man’s 
way, they tell me. She was a 
beautiful woman to be tamed, and 
made to come to his beck and 
call; and perhaps he read in her 
softening eyes that she might be 
won, and so all legal troubles 
about the possession of the estate 
come to an end in an easy pleasant 
manner. He came to stay with 
friends in the neighbourhood; he 
was met in her favourite walks 
with his plumed hat in his hand 
pleading with her, and shelooking 
softer and far more lovely than 
ever; and lastly, the tenants were 
told of the marriage then nigh at 
hand. 

After they were wedded he 


had; but it came in the shape of stayed for a time with her at the 


agay wedding. How, the village 
neverknew. The gay gentlemen 
rode away from Morton the next 
day as lightly and carelessly as 
if they had attained their end, and 
Sir John had taken possession; 
and, by and bye, the nurse came 
timorously out to market in the 
village, and Mistress Alice was 
met in the wood walks just as 
grand and as proud as ever in her 
ways, only a little more pale and 
alittle more sad. The truth was, 
as I have been told, that she and 


Hall, and then off back to court. 
They do say that her obstinate 
refusal to go with him to London 
was the cause of their first quarrel ; 
but such fierce strong wills would 
quarrel the first day of their 
wedded life. She said that the 
court was no place for an honest 
woman; but surely Sir John knew 
best, and she might have trusted 
him to take care of her. However, 
he left her all alone; and at first 
she cried most bitterly, and then 
she took to her old pride, and was 
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more haughty and gloomy than’ oath that none of them should find 


ever, By and bye she found out 
hidden conventicles; and, as Sir 
John never stinted her of money, 
she gathered the remnants of the 
old Puritan party about her, and 
tried to comfort herself with long 
prayers, snuffied through the nose, 
for the absence of her husband, 
but it was of no use. Treat her 
as he would she loved him still 
with a terrible love. Once, they 
say, she put on her waiting maid’s 
dress, and stole up to London to 
find out what kept him there; and 
something she saw or heard that 
changed her altogether, for she 
came back as if her heart was 
broken. They say that the only 
person she loved with all the wild 
strength of her heart, had proved 
false to her; and if so, what 
wonder! At the best of times 
she was but a gloomy creature, 
and it was a great honour for her 
father’s daughter to be wedded to 
a Morton. She should not have 
expected too much. 

After her despondency came 
her religion. Every old Puritan 
preacher in the country was wel- 
come at Morton Hall. Savel that 
was enough to disgust Sir John. 
The Mortons had never cared to 
have much religion, but what they 
had had been good of its kind 
hitherto. So, when Sir John came 
down wanting a gay greeting and 
a tender show of love, his lady 
exhorted him, and prayed over 
him, and quoted the last Puritan 
text she had heard at him; and 
he swore at her, and at her 
preachers; and made a deadly 


harbour or welcome in any house 
of his. She looked scornfully 
back at him, and said she had 
yet to learn in what county of 
England the house he spoke of 
was to be found; but in the house 
her father purchased, and she 
inherited, all who preached the 
Gospel should be welcome, let 
kings make what laws, and kings’ 
minions swear what oaths they 
would. He said nothing to this; 
the worse sign for her; but he 
set his teeth at her; and in an 
hour’s time he rode away back 
to the French witch that had 
beguiled him. 

Before he went away from 
Morton he set his spies. He 
longed to catch his wife in his 
fierce clutch, and punish her for 
defying him. She had made him 
hate her with her Puritanical 
ways. He counted the days till 
the messenger came, splashed up 
to the top of his deep leather boots, 
to say that my lady had invited 
the canting Puritan preachers of 
the neighbourhood to a prayer- 
meeting, and a dinner, and a 
night’s rest at her house. SirJohn 
smiled, as he gave the messenger 
five gold pieces for his pains; and 
straight took post-horses, androde 
long days till he got to Morton; 
and only just in time; for it was 
the very day of the prayer- 
meeting. Dinners were then at 
one o'clock in the country. The 
great people in London might 
keep late hours, and dine at three 
in the afternoon or so; but the 
Mortons they always clung to the 
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good old ways, and, as the church |the right side), but Sir John cut 
bells were ringing twelve when him short. 
Sir John came riding into the vil- “My lady is very ill, good 
lage, he knew he might slacken Master Fox. It touches her here,” 
bridle; and, casting one glance at continued he, pointing to his head. 
the smoke which came hurrying|“‘I am come down to take her to 
up as if from a newly-mended fire, London, where the King’s own 
just behind the wood, where he physician shall prescribe for her.”’ 
knew the Hall-kitchen chimney|And he rode slowly up to the 
stood, Sir John stopped at the: Hall. 
smithy, and pretended to question; ‘The lady was as well as ever she 
the smith about his horse’s shoes; lhad been in her life, and happier 
but he took little heed of the than she had often been — for in 
answers, being more occupied :a few minutes someof those whom 
by an old serving-man from the'she esteemed so highly would be 
all, who had been loitering about ,about her; some of those who had 
the smithy half the morning, as|known and valued her father — 
folk thought afterwards, to keep, her dead father, to whom her 
some appointment with Sir John. |sorrowful heart turned in its woe, 
When their talk was ended, Sirjas the only true lover and friend 
John lifted himself straight in his;she had ever had on earth. Many 
saddle; cleared his throat, and|of thepreachers would haveridden 
spoke out aloud: — ‘far — was all in order in their 
OY pene ta our lady is TOO™> and on the table in the 
eran ear your “acy 18' great dining parlour? She had 


so ill.” The smith wondered at; . : 
this, for all the village knew of 20% Into mest ces naprica.waye%o! 
: © ate. She went round below, and 


the coming feast at the Hall; the | then she mounted the great oak 


spring-chickens had been bought: sircase to see if the tower bed- 


up, ae the cade-lambs killed; oh amber was all in order for old 
for the preachers in those days; Master Hilton, the oldest among 
if they fasted they fasted, if they! ne preachers. Meanwhile. the 


fought they fought, ifthey prayed; . >, th 
ey mraved, peace fok three maidens below were carrying in 
hours at a standing; and if they mighty cold rounds of spiced beef, 


| iC 1 
‘quarters of lamb, chicken ples, 
feasted they feasted, and knew!) a on coh provisions, when, 


what good eating was, believe’ ddenly, they knew not how, 


a, they found themselves each seized 

““My lady ill?” said the smith, by strong arms, their aprons 
as if he doubted the old prim'thrown over their heads, after 
serving-man’s word. And the the manner of a gag, and them- 
latter would have chopped in with selves borne out of the house on 
an angry asseveration (he had tothe poultry green behind, where, 
been at Worcester and fought on| with ehveats of what worse might 
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befall them, they were sent with'ter Zerubbabel Hopkins, Master 
many a shameful word— (Sir John! Help-me-or-I-perish Perkins, and 
could not always command his some other godly ministers, come 
men, many of whom had been to spend the afternonn in my 
soldiers in the French wars) — house.” 
back into the village. They; He went toher, and in his rage 
scudded away like frightened; he struck her. She put up no arm 
hares. My lady was strewing the 'to save herself, but reddened 
white-headed preacher’s roomia little with the pain, and then, 
with the last year’s lavender, and drawing her neckerchief on one 
stirring up the sweet-pot on theiside, she looked at the crimson 
dressing-table, when she heard) mark on her white neck. 
a step on the echoing stairs. It: “It serves me right,” she said. 
was no measured tread of any!“I wedded one of my father’s 
Puritan; it was the clang of aman: enemies; one of those who would 
of war coming nearer and nearer, have hunted the old man to death. 
with loud rapid strides. She knew/I gave my father’s enemy house 
the step; her heart stoppediand lands, when he came as a 
beating, not for fear, but because | beggar to my door; — I followed 
she loved Sir John even yet; and: my wicked wayward heart in this, 
she took a step forward to meet:instead of minding my dying 
him, and then stood still and father’s words. Strike again, and 
trembled, for the flattering false: avenge him yet more!” 
thought came before her that he; But he would not, because she 
might have come yet in some,badehim. He unloosed his sash, 
quick impulse of reviving love,;and bound her arms tight, tight 
and that his hasty step might be, together, and she never struggled 
prompted by the passionate bene) OF spoke. Then pushing her so, 
derness of a husband. But when that she was obliged to sit down 
he reached the door, she looked ‘on the bed side: 
as calm and indifferent as ever. “Sit there,” he said, “and hear 
“My lady,” said he, “you are |how I will welcome the dld hypo- 
gathering your friends to some;crites you havedared to ask to my 
feast; may I know who are thus|house — my house and my an- 
invited to revel in my house?/cestors’ house, long before your 
Some eraceless fellows, I see, from! father — a canting pedlar — 
the store of meat and drink below: /hawked his goods about, and 
wine-bibbers and drunkards, Ij cheated honest men.” 
fear.” And, opening the chamber win- 
But, by the working glance of dow right above those Hall-steps 
his eye she saw that he knew where she had awaited him in her 
all; and she spoke with a cold maiden beauty scarce three short 
distinctness: years ago, hegreeted the company 
“Master Ephraim Dixon, Mas- of preachers as they rode up to 
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the Hall with such terrible hideous the Devil’s House, and you shall 
language, (my lady had provoked be his steward.” 

him past all bearing, you see),that But the poor lady had better 
the old men turned round aghast, have held her tongue; for Sir 
and made the best of their way John only laughed, and told her 
back to their own places. toraveon. Ashe passed through 


Meanwhile, Sir John’s serving- the village, with his serving men 
men below Saad obeyed their riding behind, the tenantry came 
master’s orders. They had gone out and stood at their doors, and 
through the house, closing every pitied him for having a mad wife, 
window, every shutter, and every and praised him for his care of 
door, but leaving all else just as it ®&™ and of the chance he gave her 
was; — the cold meats on the of amendment by taking her up to 
table, the hot meats on the spit, be seen by the King’s physician. 


the silver flagonson theside-board But somehow the Hall got an ugly 
— all just as if it were ready for a name; the roast and boiled meats, 


feast: and then Sir John’s head- the ducks, the chickens had time 


servant, he that I spoke of before, t© drop into dust, before any hu- 


came up and told his master all ™®" being now dared to enter in; 
was ready. or, indeed, had any right to enter 


re in, for Sir John never came back 
“Is the horse and the pillion all t) Morton; and as for my lady, 
ready? Then you and I must be some said she was dead, and some 
my lady’s tire-women : and a8 it said she was mad and shut up in 
seemed to her in mockery, but in [,ondon, and some said Sir John 
reality with adeep purpose, they had taken her to a convent 
dressed the helpless woman in her abroad. 
riding things all mens and, «And whatdid become of her?” 


strange and disorderly, Sir John asked we. creeping up to Mrs 
carried her down stairs; and he J)awson. ranean 


and his man bound her on the «WNW 1 ” 
pillion; and SirJohn mounted be- ne ae ce yo ce wa 
fore. The man shut and locked gsked, pertinaciously. 

the great house-door, and the! «J cannot tell. I have heard 
echoes of the clang went through | that after Sir John was killed at 
the empty Hall with an ominous the battle of the Boyne she got 
sound. “Throw the key,” said |oose and came wandering back 
Sir John, “deep into the mere to Morton, to her old nurse’s 


yonder. My lady may go seek it house; but, indeed, she was mad 
if she lists, when next I set her then out and out, and I’ve no 


arms at liberty. Till thenI know doubtSirJohn had “t . 
whose house Morton Hall shall be ee She oe ba hace chee rite 


called.” ! dream dreams; and some thought 
“Sir John! it shall be called her a prophetess, and some 
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thought her fairly crazy. What the old dining-parlour after dark, 
she said about the Mortons was I can assure ye.” 
awful. She doomed them to die “I wonder if the way the last 
out of the land, and their house to Mr. Morton had to sell his land to 
be razed to the ground, while the people at Drumble had any- 
pedlars and huxters such as her thing to do withold Lady Morton’s 
own people, her father, had been! prophecy,” said my mother, mu- 
should dwell where the kniehtly|/singly. — 
Mortons had once lived. One! ‘Not atall,” said Mrs, Dawson, 
winter’s night she strayed away, sharply. ‘My lady was crazy, and 
and the next morning they found her words not to be minded, I 
the poor crazy woman frozen to' should like to see the cotton-spin- 
death in Drumble mceting-house | ners of Drumble offer to purchase 
yard; and the Mr. Morton who land from the Squire. Besides, 
had succeeded to Sir John had there’sa strict entailnow. They 
her decently buried where she,can’t purchase the land if they 
was found, by the side of her;would. <A set of trading pedlars 
father’s grave.” indeed!” 

We were silent for a time. “And: I remember Ethelinda and [ 


when was the old Hall opened ‘looked at each other at this word 


9166 9 ’ 
y” '“*nedlars; which was the very 
Mrs. Dawson, please: iword she had put into Sir John’s 


“Oh! when the Mr. Morton, mouth when taunting his wife with 
our Squire Morton’s grandfather her father’s low birth and calling. 
came into possession. He was a: We thought, “We shall see.” 
distant cousin of Sir John’s, a! Alas! we have seen. 
much quieter kind of man. He} Soon after that evening our 
had all the old rooms opened wide, | good old friend Mrs. Dawson died. 
and aired, and fumigated: and the I remember it well, because Ethe- 
strange fragments of musty food linda and [ were put into mourn- 
were collected and burnt in the ing for the first time in our lives. 
yard; but somehow that old, A dear little brother of ours had 
dining-parlour had always a died only the year before; and 
charnel-house smell, and no one then my father and mother had 
ever liked making merry in it — decided that we were too young; 
thinking of the grey old preachers, that there was no necessity for 
whose ghosts might be even then their incurring the expense of 
scenting the meats afar off, and black frocks. We mourned for 
trooping unbidden to a feast, that the little delicate darling in our 
was not that of which they were hearts, I know; and, to this day, I 
baulked. I was glad for one when often wonder what it would have 
the Squire’s father built another been to have had abrother. But 
dining-room:; and no servant in when Mrs. Dawson died it became 
the house will go anerrand into a sort of duty we owed to the 
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Squire’s erly to go into black, self; indeed at the time I speak 
and very NBs and pleased Ethe- of, I don’t think she could have 
linda and I were with our new been above seventeen, and the 
frocks. I remember dreaming young Squire, her nephew, was 
Mrs. Dawson was alive again, and nearly ten. I remember Mrs. 
crying, because I thought my new Dawson sending for my mother 
frock would be taken away from and me up to the Hall that we 
me. But all this has nothing todo might see Miss Phillis dressed 
with Morton Hall. ready to go with her brother toa 
When I first became aware of ball given at some great lord’s 
the greatness of the Squire’s sta- house to Prince William of Glou- 
tion in life, his family consisted of | cester, nephew to good old George 
himself, his wife (a frail delicate| the Third. 
lady), his only son “‘little master,” When Mrs. Elizabeth, Mrs. 
as Mrs. Dawson was allowed to, Morton’s maid, saw us at tea in 
call him, “the young Squire,” as Mrs. Dawson’s room, she asked 
we in the village always termed Ethelinda and me if we would not 
him. His name was John Marma- like to come into Miss Phillis’s 
duke. He was always called John;/dressing-room and watch her 
and after Mrs. Dawson’s story of dress; and then she said, if we 
the old Sir John, I used to wish he could promise to keep from touch- 
might not bear that ill-omened jing anything, she would make in- 
name. He used to ride through terest for us to go. We would 
the village in his bright scarlet;have promised to stand on our 
coat, his long fair curling hair! heads, and would have tried to do 
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falling over his lace collar, and his; 


broad black hat and feather sha- 
ding his merry blue eyes. Ethe- 
linda and I thought then, and [ al- 
ways shall think, there never was 
such a boy. He had a*fine high 
spirit too of his own, and once 
horse-whipped a groom twice as 


big as himself, who had thwarted | 


him. To see him and Miss Phillis 
go tearing through the village on 
their pretty Arabian horses, laugh- 
ing as they met the west wind, and 
their long golden curls flying be- 
hind them, you would have 
thought them brother and sister 
rather than nephew and aunt; for 


so too, to earn such a privilege. 
So in we went, and stood together 
jhand-in-hand up in a corner out 
of the way, feeling very red, and 
shy, and hot, till Miss Phillis put 
us at our ease by playing all man- 
ner of comical tricks, just to 
make us laugh, which at last we 
did outright in spite of all our 
‘endeavours to be grave, lest Mrs. 
Elizabeth should complain of us 
to my mother. I recollect the 
scent of the maréchale powder 
with which Miss Phillis’s hair was 





Just sprinkled; and howshe shook 
her head, like a young colt, to 
|work the hair loose which Mrs. 


Miss Phillis was the Squire’s Elizabeth was straining up over a 


eister, much younger than him- 


cushion. Then Mrs. Elizabeth 
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would try a little of Mrs. *s Mi ety: 
ae ee a ee 
wash itoff with a wet towel, saying door. I think eo deer the 
that she liked her own paleness shown her that yo had sees 
ee ae any performer’s co- | anything sO beautiful ao ahe ee 
our; and when Mrs. Elizabeth in our lives before; P = 
wanted just to touch her cheeks very efor; tor she: went 
Bnoemore: ehedid hersel omits Se arog at our fixed gaze of 
the great arm-chair, peeping out she be ye age mouese hereey 
with her sweet merry face, first at | safes hifnete aed aa : 
one side and then at anoth till c i “ah et ne 
we all heard the Squire’s foie Gan eee, Haid cancel pa 
ak door, asking her, if she was from Madam eae An hee 
ressed, to come and show herself’, dress d i hes 
to Madam, her sister-in-law: hee ), and peeping first on one 
as I said, Mrs. Morton ease Eas | ae ae hae a 
invalid, and unable t ab to: 5. Le WL 
any ge parties like this. We insietins a Gon bout es van 
were all silent in an instant; and minuet with h i See 
even Mrs. Elizabeth thought no, came whi So uaEL tne aee 
) h proposal made h 
more of the rouge, but how to at | bee aa arena Pobeiae 
Miss Phillis’s beavtiful blee drees histoankood (at nine years old) to 
: s his manhood (at nine l 
on quick enough. She had cherry- | su h years old) v0 
coloured knots in her hai J Tene bore He could dances. ae was 
her breast-knots vate of aU ae 1s of noe 2 ce aera 
ribbon. Her gown was open mane eat ea Sarat 
front, to a quilted whi ; Aaya ee or men.” An the- 
We felt acts ea Mee es and I thought we had never 
stood there fully dressed — shelthe. gia eyel Geter vogeess pede 
looked so much grander than any half feasted came before ne had 
thing we had eve : : > , our eyes enough; and 
like a relief whan Mrs Te abeu lesen qo-order th nll ene 
told us to go down t : | er the little master to 
son’s parloat Ore iy aeaer Caco hand his sister to the 
was sitting all this time. | : 

Just as we were: tolling how abe Jeanie Seeger peer 
merry and comical Miss Philli out royal dukes and unequal 
had: beeac-a Gane & fooun 18 een that night. I believe 
‘‘Mrs. Dawson,” said he rye : Will; ae did dance with Prince 
Squire bids me ask you to 70 with that pie hans p nave-Otten heard 
Mrs. Sidebotham: into He denied 8 aoe away the bell at the 

arlour, to have a look at Mis fe Po that no one came near 

orton before she goes.” We er for beauty and pretty merr 
went too, clinging to my moth Sie an Gay Or ei oualier 
y mother.;saw her scampering through the 
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village, looking just as she did 
before she’ had danced with a 
royal duke. We all thought she 
would marry some one great, and 
used to look out for the lord who 
was to take her away. But poor 
Madam died, and there was no 
one but Miss Phillis to comfort 
her brother, for the young Squire 
was gone away to some great 
school down south; and Miss Phil- 
lis grew grave, and reined in her 
pony to keep by the Squire’s side, 
when he rode out on his steady 
old mare in his lazy careless way. 

We did not hear so much of the 
doings at the hall now Mrs. Daw- 
son was dead; so I cannot tell 
how it was; but by and bye there 
was a talk of bills that were once 
paid weekly, being now allowed 
to run to quarter day; and then, 
instead of being settled every 
quarter day, they were put off to 
Christmas; and many said they 
had hard enough work to get their 
money then. A buzz went through 
the village that the young squire 
pe high at college, and that 

e made away with more money 
than his father could afford. But 
when he came down to Morton, 
he was as handsome as ever; and 


I, for one, never believed evil of 


him; though I17’ll allow others 
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and at last, things got so bad, that 
the very crops were sold yet green 
upon the ground, for any price 
folks would give, so that there 
was but ready money paid. The 
Squire at length gave way en- 
tirely, and never left the house; 
and the young master in London; 
and poor Miss Phillis used to go 
about trying to see after the work- 
men and labourers, and save what 
she could. By this time she would 
be above thirty; Ethelinda and 
I were nineteen and twenty-one 
when my mother died, and that 
was some years before this. Well, 
at last the Squire died; they do 
say of a broken heart at his son’s 
extravagance; and, though the 
lawyers kept it very close, it be- 
gan to be rumoured that Miss 
Phillis’s fortune had gone too. 
Any way the creditors came down 
on the estate like wolves. It was 
entailed and it could not be sold; 
but they put it into the hands of 
a lawyer who was to get what he 
could out of it, and have no pity 
for the poor young Squire who 
had not a roof for his head. Miss 
‘Phillis went to live by herself in 
a little cottage in the village, at 
the end of the property, which the 
lawyer allowed her to have be- 
cause he could not let it to any 





might cheat him, and he neverjone, it was so tumble-down and 
suspect it. His aunt was as fondiold. We never knew what she 
of him as ever; and he of her. lived on, poor lady, but she said 
Many is the time I have seen them she was well in health, which was 
gut walking together, sometimes ‘all we durst ask about. She came 
sad.enough, sometimes merry as ito see my father just before he 
aver: By and bye, my father|died; and he seemed made bold 
heard of sales of small pieces of| with the feeling that he was a dy- 
land, not included in the entail;!ing man; so he asked, whatI had 
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longed to know for many a year, | 
where was the young Squire? He 
had never been seen in Morton 
since his father’s funeral. Miss 
Phillis said he was gone abroad; 
but in what part he was then, she 
herself hardly knew; only she had 
a feeling that, sooner or later, he 
would come back to the old place; 
where she should strive to keep a 
home for him whenever he was 
tired of wandering about, and 
trying to make his fortune. 
“Trying to make his fortune 
still?’ asked my father, his ques- 
tioning eyes saying more than his 
words. iss Phillis shook her 
head with a sad meaning in her 
face; and we understood it all. 


He was at some French gaming-. 


tuble, if he was not at an Eng- 
lish one. 

Miss Phillis was right. It might 
be a year after my father’s death 
when he came back, looking old 
and grey and worn. He came to 
our door just after we had barred 
it’ one winter’s evening. Ethe- 
linda and I still lived at the farm, 
trying to keep it up and make 
it pay; but it was hard work. 
We heard a step coming up the 
straight pebble walk; and then it 
stopped right at our door, under 
the very porch, and we heard a 


gh 
We were not sure if we would 
answer him; for she, like us, lived 
alone. 
‘‘Who’s there?” again said I 
‘Your master,” he answered, 
roud and angry. ‘My name is 
john Morton. Where does Miss 
Phillis live?” 
We had the door unbarred in 
a trice, and begged him to come 
in; to pardon our rudeness. We 
would have given him of our best 
as was his due from us; but he 
only listened to the directions we 
cave him to his aunt’s, and took 
no notice of our apologies. 
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MFCHANICIANS estimate the 
value of any motive agent which 
they, contrive to invent, by the 
space which it occupies in propor- 
tion to its efficiency. What they 
want is, an epitome of strength. 
Cumbrous machinery , falling to 
pieces by its own weight, and in- 
capable of movement in conse- 

uence of its own fiction, finds no 
favour. To obtain the greatest 
amount of active or resisting 
power with the smallest quantity 
of material substance, is the pro- 
blem which clever heads are every 


man's breathing, quick and short. day more and more successfully 
“Shall I open the door?” gaid I. |solving. 


“No, wait!” said Ethelinda; 
for we lived alone, and there was 


no cottage nearus. We held our| 


breaths. There camea knock. 
‘““Who’s there?” I cried. 
“Where does Miss Morton live 
— Miss Phillis?” 


A pinch of gunpowder will kill 
your game in better style than all 
the cross-bows, arbalétes, and. 
bird-bolts in the world. A small 
dose of cannon-balls will breach | 
you a hole in a fortification sooner: . 
and wider than a dozen lumber- 
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ing catapultas. A few atoms of|/St. Omer in the direction of the’ 
detonating powder are preferred! cemetery, and had mounted the 
to solid flint and steel. A single/hill on which it lies, commanding 
small hydraulic press will screw;a view of considerable interest. 
you down tighter and reduce you Behind, a picturesque mass of 
more rapidly to the form of a pan- buildings grouped around the 
cake, than countless pairs of the heavy gray cathedral, the dingy, 
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brawniest arms. A steam-engine 
of a hundred horse power will 
finish, in no time, a job which 
two hundred horses strung to- 
gether could not even touch or 
begin. Archimedes, with all his 
boasting, could have done very 
little with his lever that should 
move the world; unless it were a 
lever he could hold in his hand, 
and ply like a crow-bar or a 
kitchen poker. 

The world he thought of was 
the world of matter. But there 
is yet another world to be moved ; 


the world of men, the world of lation of Christendom. 


mind. And to stir it, to compress 
it, to guide it, and to make it 
grow, miniature apparatus, with 
springs and levers that are scarce- 
ly visible, are getting the victory 
over costly, enormous, and un- 
wieldy tools. 

These fancies came into my 
brain as I was leisurely strolling 
in @ foreign land, one thought- 
compelling spring-tide morning. 
It is not every idle stroll which 
has the power of SURE SRHEE com- 
parisons to the mind. 
epochs of the year, peculiar loca- 
lities, and, still more frequently, 
the discordant union of incon- 

ous objects, will often strike 
out the Jatent spark with which 
to one up a luminous idea. 


red-brick, pretentious and dese- 
crated Jesuit’s church, the heavy 
dome of the Hdtel de Ville, is 
all walled in and held to- 
gether by a formidable rampart 
of fortifications. Green meadows 
and swelling hills lead the eye 
into distant wanderings. Before, 
rises a table-land, whose broken 
slope faces you boldly. On its 
level plain, which forms the hori- 
zon, you can just perceive what 
might be a multitude of gipsy 
tents; though not enough to ac- 
commodate the entire gipsy popu- 

That is 
the famous DPlaine des Bruyéres, 
the manceuvring field, or Camp of 
Helfaut. Unlike our own epheme- 
ral Chobham, this is a permanent 
institution, performing its func- 
tions with more or less of annual 
vigour, according to the aspect of 


the times, or the military tastes 


of the ruling powers. All sorts 
of reputations within the last for- 
ty years have galloped over its 
sterile surface — from the steady 
fame of our Wellington to the 


ritical phantom-like names of Charles 


the Tenth and the Duke d’ Angou- 
léme. 

Thad crossed the troubled wa- | 
ters of the Aa, wondering at a 
long wooden trough which stood 
by the shelving brink of the 


ad started from the town of stream, and was half way up the 
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prassy slope leading to the Hel- 
faut camp. Seen from below its 
aspect is that of a continuous and 
far from ugly. range of hills; the 
outline of whose more command- 
ing promontories was faintly 
traced and gilded by the blossoms 
of stunted furze bushes. On the 
topmost knoll, immediately be- 
fore me, a group of cattle were 
enjoying the prospect, and calmly 
ruminating the sweet short her- 
bage on which they had made 
their morning meal. I could just 
catch the point of a white stone 
spire on the summit, apparently 
belonging to a village church; but 
really the fleeting monument to a 
fleeting memory — to Louis Phi- 
lippe’s heir, the Duke of Orleans, 
whose statue in bronze, intended 
publicly to decorate St. Omer’s 
market-place, has found instead 
a refuge and a hiding-place in the 
museum of the town. But even 
this form of disgrace shows an im- 
provement inthe times. Had the 
reverse of fortune happened some 
sixty years ago, the colossal duke 
would have been stamped into 
sous. 

To mount at leisure the green 
declivity, is even a more agree- 
able mode of ascent, than to fol- 
low the zig-zags of that excellent 
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with clay walls and thatched roofs, 
a door at each end, mostly, and 
precious little window. In fact, 
they are anything but good-look- 
ing homes, and do not promise 
to enervate the men by making 
them too comfortable. The vast 
assemblage of permanent tents is 
now no better than the apothe- 
cary’s “beggarly account of empty 
boxes;”” a boarding-school at 
holiday time; Cambridge. during 
the long vacation; an actress in 
her morning dishabille; a London 
theatre out of season, with not 
even a rehearsal to enliven it; or 
the scaffolding of a mighty build- 
ing without the edifice rising be- 
fore it. It is yet too early in the 
year at present for the men to 
assemble for summer drill. There 
it lies, inert and straggling; a nui- 
sance to the ground it covers, oe 
hindering the wholesome growth 
of grass, to the detriment of cows 
and sheep. 

Although the outward panorama 
ig more inviting, let us enter the 
sleeping city of the absent, and 
inspect the way in which this awk- 
ward piece of mechanism 1s made 
to do its fair-weather work. Nota 
cat, nor asparrow, noradog, nora 
chicken, nor even astray cabbage- 
stalk, or tossed-out dust-heap are 


road. We are on level ground, to be seen, in evidence of human 
and can breathe and gaze. The life and society. Here isa sort of 
camp is before us, a wide-stretch- | lane or opening, leading apparent- 
ed a like a ricketty giant with || into one of the main streets 
but little soul just now to animate But lo! after stepping forward 
it, and not at all in its Sunday two or three paces, it appears that 
clothes, For at Helfaut the sol- we, unseasonable visitors, were 
diers’ dwellings are not tents, but neither quite alone, nor unob- 
low huts, or hovels, or wigwams, served. A door opens suddenly, 
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and out of one of the cannibal. | There is something there to 
like sheds a soldier advances and make up for our disappointment. 
makes us a bow. We return the; Read the address of this note, 
bow politely, and walk on, as if; which I happen to have brought: 
nothing had happened. Upon,;— “To Monsieur Dambricourt, 
which, the hero steps before us| Wizernes.”” We will step and 
and opens his mouth, to the effect | deliver it forthwith. It procures 
that ‘Monsieur is doubtless aware; us bows’and salutations; but ad- 
that entrance to the camp is for-|mission also, instead of right- 
bidden.” ‘about face. 

‘Monsieur isa stranger, andis; We entera light and airy apart- 
not aware of anything of the kind.;ment of magic — a hall of won- 
Monsieur will turn back with);drous metamorphoses — down 

leasure” (since he cannot helpjthe centre of which flows an 
it), “though loath to leave such a; enchanted stream, whose sources 
cheerful village. Pray, isit per-!are a couple of monstrous tubs 
mitted to Monsieur to walk round partly hidden in the regions 
the ontside of this lively scene?”’ .above. Each tub is called an Agi- 

“Certainly; Monsieur is free to'tator, from some wooden arms 
walk round it, and outside, but: which move within it. Itis a big- 
Monsieur may not enter it.’ bellied receptacle, constantly ina 
More bows and salutations! ITiturmoil, with such a deal of splut- 
never was so beautifully bowed ter, and splash, and noise, and 
out in my life. ‘thumping, that I could not hel 

This is dull work; I have had. thinking of the late Daniel O’Con- 
quite enough of it; and, more- nell. In its vast interior are stir- 
over, have seen quite as much of,red about the materials which 
the attractive spot as any reason- now constitute one of the world’s 
able being, not a spy ora traitor,’ most available active powers — 
can desire to become acquainted the innocent-looking tissue which 
with, Itisnothing but an enormous jis familiar to the public in general 
shell without a body; a lobster’s under the everyday name of 
claw with no muscle init; one of;Paper, and for testimonies to 
the tools for governing the world: whose efficiency see the London 
which a great many people are journals passim. As Household 
getting tired of using, especially as Words has already given an ac- 
they confidently believe that better, count of the details of paper ma- 
implements are in existence. Let nufacture, I spare you all the rag- 
us turn our backs on the courtly: picking and rag-clipping here, the 
camp-keeper and trot down the water- wheel of fifty - horse power 
hill to that thrifty - looking village grinding up old shirts and sheets 
yonder, whose buildings bestride bY means of a cylinder with fifty 
the course of the Aa, and rattle |b ades, till they become the 
with the sound of water-wheels. | finished pulp or ra/ffing. I say no- 
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thing about testing the fineness of easy, and to cause such magna- 
the pulp in a basin of clear water, |nimous heroes as Haynau to fear 
of colouring it for fancy work, or they are not going to have it all 
leaving it white for fact and fic- their own way. This moderate 
tion — I merely wish to tell you,'establishment, backed by one or 
that by means of a modest ten-:two others of ue dimensions, 
horse power steam-engine, an'analogically employed in forging 
enchanted stream, flowing down and sharpening the _ brilliant 
a channel something like a yard-'armour of the brain, might make 
and-a-half wide, was, by means of way, if there were no others to 
air and water, by blowing up and help them, against the fiercest 


pressing down, by gauzes of wire, 
and solid rollers, changed in one 
minute from a fluid toa solid, At; 
second the first, particles of vege-. 
table fibre were floating loose in a 
liquid medium; at second the six- 
tieth, they were woven compactly 
into the convenient sheeton which, 
I now am writing, and were in-' 
stantly cut by an unseen knife 
into squares and oblongs of suit- 
able size. Nothing more was re- 
quired to be done but to examine 
and fold them, and, in extraordi-. 
nary cases, to press them, and 
afterwards to pack and send them 
away. Altogether, two hundred 
men, women, and children find 
amusement, and something better, 
in the service of this miraculous 
stream. 


autocrat in Europe. Their pano- 


ply is small, but concentrated. 


One civilian can instruct and per- 
suade a hundred thousand armed 
warriors, if they only be allowed 


to listen to him — and listen they 


will, sooner or later. 

A few weeks had passed away, 
and I again took a walk out of 
St. Omer. Things had greatly 
changed in the interval — the 
trees were thickly covered with 
leaves, the fields were heavily 
laden with corn. Once more I 


i Gehoee the bridge which spans the 


ed of the industrious Aa. The 
extraordinary trough was still by 
its side, and a soldier was busy 
‘pumping it full. And then down 
the opposite hill came troops of 
‘horses — two by two — to take 


Here, thought], is a rival power the draught which they could not 
to the machinery we left at thetop otherwise get without consider- 
of the hill. We have here an ele-' able risk of drowning. The blos- 
ment which furnishes weapons 'soms of the furze were faded and 
that may one day prevail over mi-;| gone — no yellow outline defined 
litary force. With a conscientious the hills. The knoll on which I 
and industrious pen, guided by an had beheld those tranquil cows 
observant eye, with a printing-' chewing the cud, was now occu- 
press boldly and ably manned,jpied by a numerous herd of ani- 
and an abundant supply of this mals of quite a different species 
suddenly-created film, it is pos-,and family. Drummer boys were 
sible to make even Emperors un-' perched all over it, on the summit 
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of every anthill and clod, prac- 
tising rataplan and the devil’s 
tattoo, till I have no doubt their 
wrists had enough of it. They do 
not prevent the silly sheep from 
feeding quietly just below, any 
more than the rumours of war 
make nations rise to put down 
great conquerors. I drove up the 
zig-zag road, meeting omnibuses 
in the service ofthe camp, baggage 
carts, canteen vehicles, soldiers 
in their shirt-sleeves out for a 
little amateur reservoir- making, 
mounted officers in full uniform, 
and officers’ wives come to give 
their opinion. By the way, what 
very capital fellows those French 
officers’ wives do seem to be! On 
the hill-side were men toiling with 
wheelbarrows full of mould and 
green turf — all for amusement’s 
sake, as will be seen by and bye; 
others were laboriously causing 
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true wisdom, to make yourselves 
as comfortable as you can, even in 
an adverse and temporary fix. 
One stout-hearted Australian dis- 
coverer, whenever he halted for 
the night in the desert interior, 
used to convert his sleeping-place 
into a leafy bower, and to plant 
lilies before the door, although he 
knew that in all probability he 
should never see that spot again. 
That was the height of adaptive 
philosophy. Lere, there are ten 
thousand men placed in a strait 
which most folks would call un- 
comfortable, sleeping on hurdles 
covered with a mattrass, and con- 
senting to things which no fur- 
nished apartments on earth would 
have the face to propose to a 
tenant; and yet their care is judi- 
ciously bestowed onthe embellish- 
ment of their narrow and short- 
tenured lodging. The tiny par- 


to mount milk-white blocks of terres at the camp therefore are 


chalky lime- stone. 

The camp at last has changed 
its aspect; all is flutter and fan- 
faronade. The hovels are full; 
the streets are crowded; astranger 
is no longer looked on with suspi- 
cion. An extempore chapel has 
been raised, more like a large 
summer - house open in front than 
usual religious edifices, before 
which the troops may see mass, if, 
as is probable, they cannot hear 
it. But fun, rather than devotion, 
is the order of the day, not even 
excepting duty. What an altera- 
tion in the externals of the place! 
Scarcely a single shed can beseen 
that has not its own little garden 
before it. This indeed displays 


not only admirable specimens of 
toy gardens, they are excellent 
examples and practical lessons of 
the art of making as good a use 
as possible of the circumstances 
under which we happen to be 
placed. 

These little horticultural plots 
lie just before the door of each 
shed orcabin, Let us walk along 
the front row of huts, and we mark 
an infinite variety of taste and 
style. Flowers, fountains even, 
sun- dials, “Laramé,” (a sort of 
pantaloon) with hismill, and other 
mills; fortifications mounted with 
chalk cannon and tenanted by 
little chalk houses; miniature 
streamsturning water-mills; orna- 
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ments tastefully cut in chalk; A 
V’Empereur and A I’'Impératrice, 
in ornate white letters laid on the 
turf; sanded walks; mountains 
serving as the reservoirs of hidden 
springs to supply the aforesaid 
fountains and streamlets; eagles, 
crosses of honour, hearts, and 
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peat, is‘incomplete; Chobham was 
more so. 

For, this is my view of the case: 
— An exhibition of any art or 
process, in order to approach 
perfectness as a means of instruc- 
tion, must give a series of facts 
and things, and not the mere sur- 


what-nots neatly carved in turf prising result. We must have, as 


and brought out into relief with 
moss and gravel; greenhouse 
plants; monumental gardening 
with inscriptions to the memory 
of a general, a friend, or the frag- 
ment of a battalion; patriotic and 
military mottoes — Honneur et 
Patrie, Valeur et Discipline. 

The camp is gay; but after all 
it is imperfect, though less so than 
our own display at Chobham. 
There, there was hardly a single 
thing to remind the visitor of the 
shady side of warfare. But the 

lain of Helfaut holds beneath its 

usy surface one hint that all has 
not been always so bright. The 
comune of Wizernes still possesses 
a number of caves (though many 
are closed) called muches, in which 
the inhabitants used to hide them- 
selves when war was made in real 
earnest. In the eighth and ninth 
centuries these compulsory retire- 
ments became so frequent, that 
the very cattle got to know the 
meaning of the alarm-bell, and 
came to the muches of their own 
accord as soon as they heard the 
warning signal. But English ideas 
about peace and war would be 
considerably modified if Great 
Britain were, for once in a while, 
the scene of an actual and busi- 
ness-like battle. Helfaut , I re- 


at the Crystal Palace, the raw silk 
and the power-loom as well as the 
resplendent brocade. We ought 
to have the power of inspecting 
both the ore, the roughly-smelted 
metal, and the glittering orna- 
ments of diamond-like steel. But 
camps like those of Chobham and 
Helfaut are nothing but the rose 
and blossom of war. We see no- 
thing of the hidden rootand origin 
— mostly the pernicious ambition 
of individuals; nothing of the 
thorns and branches; private sor- 
rows and international bitterness- 
es; nothing of the fruit and pro- 
duce; ignorance, impoverishment, 
and debt. 

As I lay on my back upon the 
heather of Helfaut, imbibing the 
sunshine, and listening to the mi- 
litary band which was dashing off 
a polka with almost superhuman 
precision; in spite of the luxury 
of the scene, my thoughts could 
not help wandering. Tt was not 
that, at a distance, to the right and 
the left, other bands were triumph- 
antly attracting other groups of 
listeners; it was not the curious 
intermittances of rhythm and me- 
lody produced by a bar of a waltz 
crossing a bar of a march, on its 
passage over the breezy plain; 
nor was it recollections of the si- 
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lent and half-dead Trappist con- 
vents just visible on the cloud-like 
hills of the Monts des Cats and 
Trinité. It struck me that some- 
thing was wanting here. The 
camp was far too one-sided a spe- 
cimen. To give the people a cor- 
rect idea of war, other details 
were requisite. 

Years ago, in Belgium, I had 
visited the citadel of Antwerp, a 
few months after the siege was 
raised. The remembrance of that 
place of horrors often haunts me 
to this very day; and yet it was 
not worse, nor so bad as many 
other places of the kind. The den 
in which the wounded were depo- 
sited, to die, be amputated, or 
take their chance of surgical aid, 
was the thing I wished to bring to 
Helfaut, and myself exhibit to the 
holiday crowd. Of course, a 
faithful duplicate would also have | 
to be sent to England. It was a| 
low gloomy shelter, in which you 
could not stand upright — four or 
five feet high, perhaps. To form 
a correct appreciation of the whole 
scene, one sense only was neces- 
sary. I should like to read a de- 
scription of that dismal den, dic- 
tated by some blind traveller. 
Remember, it was now several 
months after the siege, and the 
stench was still insufferable. 
This — a necessary appendage of 
war; as necessary as the glittering 
camp — this was the refuge to 
which human beings were brought, 
that their souls might depart from 
their bodies — in peace! A 
monstrous abomination! Jackals 
and wolves, with the slightest 
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practice, would scent it at the 
distance of aleague ortwo. But 
who, I ask, will venture to say 
that, with no hint or specimen of 
a state of siege, the display at the 
camp suggested the whole truth? 
Such as this, and not Chelsea 
Hospital nor the Invalides, is the 
fate of the majority of wounded 
soldiers. 

Another embellishment was 
wanting, too. We gazed upon 
hundreds of young, strong, heal- 
thy conscripts; but we saw no- 
thing of the relations they had left 
behind them. I would have had, 
within easy reach, a select en- 
campment of weeping mothers, 
with hearts tortured by the 
thought of the Algerian horrors 
their sons were any day liable to 
suffer; of girls, whom the forced 
absence of their not faithless 
sweethearts hindered from mar- 
rying; of fathers, though worn 
out with toil, struggling still to 
toil for seven years longer, till 
the blessed end of the term of ser- 
vice should give back again, to 
their own little bit of land, the 
much-needed help of a pair of 
willing and vigorousarms. With 
no domestic groups like these, 
with nothing but music, glitter, 
and show, of what value is the 
teaching of the camp to him who 
desires to look to the bottom of 
things? Nor would I allow to be 
omitted a choice hospital-museum 
collection of remarkable gun-shot 
wounds and fractures. 

By a curious but true coinci- 
dence, I had in one pocket an 
English newspaper, giving a 
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charming account of the merry Dambricourt’s paper mill works 
pranks which our soldiers played all the year round. Huzza for 
on and in Virginia Water. Ducks Dambricourt! If we only bestow- 
and drakes; soft water bath, so ed on the organisation of peace 
delightful in August. Who would one quarter of the time and 
not learn to swim, if he might but trouble, and one-sixteenth portion 
take part in such pretty sports as of the treasure, which wesquander 
these? Warfare, really, after all,|on the trappings and tools of glo- 
must be a most entertaining pro-/rious war, how much wiser and 
fession. My other pocket, how-/ happier we should be? But rest- 
ever, contained a pendant to this|less spirits abroad will not allow 
amusing picture. It was simply a,us to be wise and happy. Weare 
number of Household Words.; obliged to keep up a warlike de- 
Another camp was the scene ofifence against them. Would that 
the episode, where they also play- the Czar and the Sultan when 
ed at soldiers, though sometimes, dull, and in wantof alittle exciting 
in a regular style. Napoleon.'diversion, would try a paper war; 
while practising his flat-bottomed cach engaging a private tutor to 
boats at Boulogne, did notscruple perfect them in parllamentary 
to drown a couple of hundred Billingsgate. They would find it 
men. ‘a much more amusing pastime 
And what is the end of allthis than they could ever have con- 
camping? — the lesson which it: ceived beforehand. 
leaves most firmly impressed upon 
the mind? The General of Divi- oe 
sion, Aide de Camp tothe Empe-; =, 
ror, Superior Commantlant of the KENSINGTON CHURCH, 
camp at Ifelfaut, tells us what it) IN some moods of the mind the 
left upon his. He thus takes: juxtaposition is very painful of a 
leave of his dispersing comrades: churchyard and a public way. It 
—‘*When one has had the honour looks as if death itself were no 
of commanding such soldiers as'escape from the turmoils of life, 
you are, the most ardent wish one We feel as if the noise of cartsand 
can entertain is to be called to cries were never to beoutof one’s 
lead them to the enemy.” But hearing; as if the tears, however 
what enemy, in an empire of hidden,of those who stood mourn- 
peace? Suppose that there exists fully looking at our graves, were 
noenemy? Nevermind; we will to be mocked by the passing 
try and find one. Whatis the use crowd of indifferent spectators; 
of a carving-knife, when there is as if the dead might be sensible 
no mutton to cut up with it? of the very market going on with 
The camp at Helfaut with its all its night-lights and bustle (as 
cumbrous machinery is stopped it does here on Saturdays); of the 
until next summer. But Monsieur, noise of drunken husbands and 
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wives persisting in bringing a ings of privacy and publicity, 
curse of misery into the last home. which we have often thought very 
On the other hand, the sociable pleasing. The dead in a small 
man may sometimes be disposed sequestered village seem hardly 
to regard with complacency this;removed from their own houses. 
kind of posthumous intercourse | The last home seems almost a por- 
with the living. We may feel as tion of the first. The clergyman’s 
if the dead were hardly the de-' house often has the churchyard as 
parted; as if they were still abi-'close to it as the garden; and 
ding among their friends and fel-' when he goes into his grave, he 
low-creatures; not displeased seems but removed into another 
even to hear the noise and the room; gone to bed, and to his 
bustle; or at least, as ifin ceasing :sleep. He has not left. He lies 
to hear our voices, they were still’ | there with his family still, ready 
so to speak, reposing in our arms. |to waken with them all, on the 
Morning, somehow, in this view of! heavenly morning. 
the case, would seem to be still! ‘This however is a feeling upon 
theirs, though they choose to lie' the matter, which we find it diffi- 
in bed; cheerful noon is with cult to realise in a bustling town. 
them, without their having any of We are there convinced upon the 
the trouble of it; the names may whole, that whether near to houses 
be read on their tombstones as'or away from them, the sense of 
familiarly as they used to be at quiet is requisite to the proper 
their doors; hildren play about: idea of the churchyard. The dead 
their graves, unthinkingly indeed, | being actually severed from us — 
but joyously, and with as little no longer visible, no longer ha- 
thought of irreverence as butter-, ving voices —all sights and words 
flies; and the good fellow going but of the gentlest and quietest 
home at night from his party, kind seem to be impertinences to- 
breathes a jovial instead of asad: wards them; not to belong to 
blessing on their memories. Per-.them — quiet being the thing 
haps he knew them. Perhapshe' farthest removed from cities — 
has been joining in one of their'and what we imagine to pervade 
old favourite glees by Callcott or all space, and the gulfs between 
Spofforth, the former of whom, bythe stars, is requisite to make us 
the way, was a Kensington man, ‘feel that we are standing on the 
and the latter of whom lies bu-/ threshold of heaven. 
ried here, and is recorded atthe! Upon the whole, therefore, we 
church door. And assuredly the cannot approve of churchyards in 
dead Spofforth would find no fault / noisy thoroughfares, and thus 
with his living remembrancer. ‘must needs object to the onein the 
In quiet country places there is, place before us; though there are 
in fact, a sort of compromise in| portions of it to the north and 
this instance between thetwofeel-; west of the church, more se- 
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questered (for a small remove in sense of closeness and crowding, 
these cases makes a great dif- towhichthe increasing pee 
ference), and in those portions naturally tended, and which is still 
the most noticeable of the graves the first thing that strikes a visitor 
are situate. They are not many; ofthe church. While writing this 
nor have we much to say of per- article, however (for the church 
sons lying in the church itself, or is now undergoing another re- 
in the church vaults. pair), we have the pleasure of ob- 
But first, we must return to the serving that the pews are in the 
church itself. From what we have act of being made lower; and we 
said of it, the reader will conclude hail this undoubted improvement 
that it is remarkable as an edifice as an evidence of the better taste 
for nothing but the smallness and which new authorities have at last 
homeliness of its appearance; but;brought even into Kensington 
it has this curiousadditional claim | parish church, and which indeed 
to consideration; namely, chat was to be expected from what 
what with partial rebuildings and|they have done in other respects. 
wholesale repairs, it has been: We must add, that its psalmody 
altered, since the year sixteen;appears to have been for some 
hundred and eighty-three, nearly time past superior to that of most 
a dozen times. How often be-! churches, owing, it would seem, 
fore then, we cannot say; nor do to the accomplished family of the 
we know when it was first built. Callcotts, who have long been re- 
But the alterations, for the most sidents of the parish, and one of 
part, appear to have been as bad!whom, no great while ago, was 
as what they altered. They beat) organist. Nor should the writer 
the silk stocking, the repeated: omit that the parish authorities, 
mendings of which turned it into, both clerical and laical, and their 
worsted. They were always servants also, do justice to the ex- 
worsted — badly darned. They ample at their head, and are as 
resembled the scapegrace rela- | courteous as becomes their posi- 
tion of the famous Penn, whom tion. 
our punning ancestors described’ Here, in church or churchyard, 
as a pen that had been “often cut,: among other less noticeable per- 
but never mended.” What were sons, have been buried: — 
improvements or requirementsin| Jmprimis, in the year fifteen 
some respects became deface- hundred and ten, Philip Meawtis, 
ments in others, or things to be'son and heir of John Meawtis; 
wished away. The painted window which said John Meawtis, de- 
was meagre; the galleries clogged scribed in a pardon granted by 
up @ space already too little, and Edward the Fifth as “John Meaw- 
looked as if they would slide into tis of our town of Calais, clerk, 
the pews; the pews themselves otherwise called John de Meautis, 
were too tall, and aggravated that. lately of London,gentleman, other- 
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wise called John de Meawtis, late- mode of speaking French (which 
ly of Kensington, in the county of has so frittered and clipped it, and 
Middlesex, gentleman, otherwise rendered its prosody suchapuzzle 
called John de Mewtice, of the to English readers) is not older 
town of Westminster, in the coun- than the time of Louis the Four- 
ty of Middlesex, yeoman, or under teenth’s boyhood, 
whatsoever name he may be regis-| The next distinguished burial 
tered, is forgiven and absolved|we mect with is that of one Sir 
from outlawry and all other con-' Manhood Penruddock; a gentle- 
sequences of neglects, contempts,'man whose peremptory baptismal 
concealments, conspiracies, ex-|name, joined tohis chivalrous rank 
tortions, murders, (murdra!) and and to the nature of his death, ap- 
whatsoever other felonies and: pears to insist on attention to his 
enormities he may have been guil-: memory, upon pain of a challenge 
ty of.” Probably it was a pardon from his ghost. He was “slain at 
from Richard, the poor little king’s Notting Wood” (saith the parish 
uncle, upon the understanding register) ‘in fight ;” that is to say, 
that an enemy of the house of. we take it, inaducl; for it was in 
York was to become a friend; an the year sixteen hundred and 
expectation which did not hinder eight, during the pacific times of 
John Meautis or his son Philip King James the First. Sir Man- 
(we know not which) from beco- hood was most likely some hot- 
ming secretary to Kings Henry the! headed Welshman, the son of a 
Seventhand Kighth. Wenoticethe corresponding father, who had 
name for two other reasons; first, thus christened him by way of'in- 
because it was that of Bacon’s junction to uphold the fame of his 
fuithful secretary Sir Thomas ancestors. 
Meawtis, who raised the characte-| FromSirManhood we are borne 
ristic statue to the philosopher over a considerable interval of 
which sits thinking on his monu- time, and brought to Addison’s 
ment at Saint Alban’s; second, to Earl of Warwick. who died in the 
observe that the alias of Meautis year eighteen hundred and twenty- 
or Mewtice (the name being ob- one, at the age of four-and-twen- 
viously of French origin) renders ty. IIe was son of the countess 
it probable that there is morepro- whom Addison married, and was 
riety in the vulgar pronunciation the youth to whom the novelist is 
of Bewfort or Beaufort, than might said to have addressed the famous 
otherwise be supposed, especially words, “See how a Christian can 
as we retain it in the word beauty, die.” <A statue of him in marble, 
the English of beauté. There is and in good condition, is still re- 
reason to believe that it was the mainingin the church, onthe right- 
real old French pronunciation. hand side oftheprincipal entrance 
We have read in some book, but from the street. It sits under his 
forget where, that the existing epilaph, leaning on an urn; and 
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has an aspect which, at first sight, 
you hardly know whether to be 
male or female. This is owing 
partly to the delicate smooth face 
and flowing hair, and partly to the 
robe, which has something of the 
look of a lady’s gown. On turning 
to the legs, and finding them inan- 
cient sandals, you discover that 
the gown is a Roman toga. Either 
the face is unlike, or the compli- 
ment to its manliness (strangely 
paid in the first person — virile 
nescio quid) is clearly undeserved. 
The whole epitaph indeed is con- 
tradictory to the tradition handed 
down respecting the rakery ofthis 
oung nobleman; probably on no 
batter foundation than Addison’s 
dying words, which have been 
supposed to imply some special 
moral necessity for them on the 
part of his hearer. Writers com- 
plimented the earl on his virtues 
while he was living; and Addison, 
in some pleasant letters to him on 
the subject of birds, speaks of his 
“more severe studies,” and of 
their common friend, Virgil. The 
eda is that he was of a de- 
icate constitution and of a lively 
enough mind, and that his atten- 
tion had been drawn to the wri- 
tings of Shaftesbury and others, 
with a vivacity that Addison. 
thought fit to repress. | 

Francis Colman, in seventeen 
hundred and thirty-three, father 
and grandfather ofthe two George 
Colmans, the dramatists, both bu- 
ried here also. He was sometime 


British Minister at the Court of 


Tuscany. The dramatic propen- 
sity of the family appears to have 
Household Words. XXIII, 
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commenced with this gentleman, 
who interested himself in operatic 
affairs, and wrote the words of 
Handel’s Ariadne in Naxos. He 
was an intimate friend of Gay. 

Dr. John Jortin, in the year 
seventeen hundred and seventy, 
aged seventy-one. Author of the 
Life of Erasmus; an elegant scho- 
lar, critic, and theologian. He 
lies in the churchyard under a flat 
stone, which is surrounded with 
iron rails, and briefly inscribed 
with his name, age, and the day on 
which he ceased to be mortal 
(mortalis esse dest). Among the 
improvements which the authori- 
ties here are making, we trust we 
shall see these good words rescued 
trom the dirt which has obscured 
them. There were some curious 
inconsistencies in Jortin. He was 
a good-natured man, with un- 
attractive manners; was a writer 
of elegant sermons, which he read 
very badly; and was always inti- 
mating that he ought to have had 
greater preferment in the Church, 
though he was suspected, not un- 
reasonably, of differing with it on 
some points held essential to or- 
thodoxy. His Life was written by 
Dr. Disney, the Unitarian. The 
doctor’s book ought to have been 
more amusing, considering that 
Jortin had the reputation of being 
a wit. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, seventeen 
hundred and seventy-six, One of 
those didactic gentlemen who can- 
not leave off the habit of fault- 
finding even in their graves, but 
must needs lecture and snub the 
readers oftheirtomb-stones. This 
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_-rtmous busybody — whoin-/teen hundred and _ ninety-four, 
forms us that his own head is quiet aged sixty-one. Author of The 
-— seems determined that the case, Jealous Wife and other comedies; 
shall be different with ours. The joint-author with Garrick of the 
following is his epitaph in the Clandestine Marriage; with Bon- 
churchyard: — nell Thornton of the periodical 

work The Connoisseur; andtrans- 
‘Farewell, vain world! I ‘ve had enough: lator of Terence’s Plays and Ho- 

a of thee: oo i” , race's Art of Poetry. An elegant 

Thy Guiles & elie “ages HOE frowns! scholar, and lively and ieee 

don't fear ; but in no respects great writer. 

All’s one to me; my head is quict here; He comes much nearer to Murphy 

What faults you ve seen in me take than to Vanbrugh and Farquhar. 

Go home, and see there ’s cousin. He saw Saeeeattr into thesurface 

to be done.” of things, but little further. 

Dr. Warren, in seventeen hun- 
Of course there is. But why could: dredand ninety-seven, aged sixty- 
not Mr. Thomas Wright let us'six. The elder of two celebrated 
have a little quiet as well as him-: physicians of that name, father 
self? Did he despair of being able and son, Dr. Warren seems to have 
to give us any pleasure in hiscom-| been a model of his class. He was 
peng ue or dead? no formalist. but impressed and 
he Rev. Martin Madan, seven- interested his patients with the 
teen hundred and ninety, aged most sterling qualities, both pro- 
sixty-four. His mother wasaCow-) fessional and personal; and had 
er, and aunt ofthe poet. Hemade|the art (a very great and impor- 
bimeelf conspicuous in his day,!tant art in a physician) of enter- 
and very unpopular with the reli- | taining them, and keepingup their 
ious world, by writing a curious’ spirits. We have heard it said, on 
book called Thelypthora (female the best of all authorities on such 
ruin), in which, upon the strength'a point — that of an amiable and 
of the Mosnic law, he recommend- intelligent woman — that the 
ed polygamy as a remedy for se- “finest eyes in the world” were 

duction. His arguments were hereditary in the Warrens ; 
learned and acute; but were ac- that, under all the circumstances, 
companied with so much bigotry, the reader will not wonder to be 
that, in conjunction with the usual told that Mrs. Inchbald, who was 
repugnance of the community to one of his patients, was secretly in 
touch upon one of the sorest of;love with him, and would pace 
social questions, they left him at Sackville Street after dark purely 
the mercy of opponents who might to have the pleasure of seeing the 
otherwise have found them very light in his window. A pleasant 
uzzling. answer is recorded of him to Lady 

George Colmanthe elder, seven- Spencer. Her ladyship questioned 
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whether the minds of physicians; counts given us by the same gen- 
must not be frequently embittered |tleman, that the worthy school- 
by the reflection, that a different master, to his zeal for the purity 
mode of treatment might have of the English language, added no 
saved the lives of their patients. less for that of the appearance of 
Dr. Warren thought otherwise. the ladies: for Mr. Dallas tells us, 
“The balance between satisfaction that when any were in company, 
and remorse must,” he considered,! whose sleeves were at a distance 
“be greatly in favour of satisfac-| from their elbows, or whose bo- 
tion;”’ and as an instance of it, he| soms were atallexposed, he would 
hoped he should have the pleasure fidget from place to place, look 
of curing her ladyship “forty times!askance with a slight convulsion 
before he killed her.”’ of his left eye, and never rest till 
James Elphinstone, in eighteen he approached some of them; and, 
hundred and four, aged eighty-' pointing to their arms, would say, 
eight. The good dominie before “Oh yes, indeed! it is very pretty; 
mentioned; translator of Martial. / but it betrays more fashion than 
The marble tablet inscribed to his' modesty;”’ or some such familiar 
memory, on the outside of the| phrase, after which he became 
eastern wall, was set up by his) very good-humoured. One fancies 
wife, which reminds us of an!good Mrs. Elphinstone bridling 
omission in our former notice of up at these times in the conscious- 
him; to wit, that after hisreturn'ness of her own well - covered 
from a visit to France, when aicharms, and approving her hus- 
young man, he never altered his} band for thus combining his ad- 
dress. It was a suit ofdrab colour, ! miration of ladies’ beauties in the 
with bag-wig and toupee, allmade!abstract, with objections to the 
according to the fashion which| fair challengers of it in the parti- 
revailed at the time. Latterly,’ cular. 
owever,hemorethanonceoffered But we shall forget the place of 
to make any change in it “which which we are talking; though, in- 
Mrs. Elphinstone might deem pro-| deed, to speak of such deceased 
er;”” but the good lady’s eyes | people as the Elphinstones is the 
iad been so accustomed to seeher/|next thing to looking at children 
husband as he was, that she could! playing over their graves. Their 
not bear the thought of beholding | smiles excuse one’s own. 
him otherwise; or,to use the more’! ‘The ensuing record on a stone 
emphatic language of one of his in the churchyard recalls all our 
pupils (the late Mr. R. C. Dallas, gravity: — 
the novelist), his virtues and worth 


had so“sanctified” hisappearance CAROLINE NELSON BIANCHI, 





in her eyes, ‘‘that she would have ee een Se 

° : 80 rancesco ancnl, : 
rahe the alteration a sacri- di Cremona, died 27 November, 1810, 
ege.’ It appears also, from ac- aged 59. 
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« _.ré mention both these names Sacred - the Memory 

_ ° 0 
for the affecting reason that they ELIZABETH INCHBALD: 
record a father who died broken- —_ Whose Writings will be cherished 
hearted for the loss of his child. wae orate. Simplicity and Focung 

Lay eed £ s omman u Cc miration ; 

He was a distinguished musical And whose Retired and Exemplary Life 
composer, and wrote operas that Closed, as it Existed, 


were favourites with the Billing- In Acts of Charity and Benevolence. 
tons of his day. It hardly need . 
be added that he was a most ‘Existed” is hardly the right 
amiable and benevolent man. word. It should have been “was 
What a death he must have died! passed,” or something of that 
Three years of wasting sorrow! ad: But it is intelligible, and 
Yet death thus loses its sting; and was true. We take the oppor- 
in the last moments there is the tunity of observing, in addition 
blissful hope of rejoining the to our previous notice of this lady, 
object of affection. Those are that although we have spoken but 
great payments of their kind; of the latest and profoundest of 
great privileges; unable as the her two novels, the Simple Story; 
sufferer must be, till sure of the other, Nature and Art, is also 
dying, to rejoice in their posses- full of genius, and would alone 
sion. have rendered the steps of her 
Elizabeth Inchbald, beforemen- pilgrimage in this life worthy the 
tioned, eighteen hundred and tracing. It is one of the earliest 
twenty-one. She lies at the works of fiction in this country 
western extremity of the church- that sounded in the ears of the 
yard, close to a son of Canning, prosperous the great modern note 
the verses on whose tombstone by of Justice to All. No reader of 
his father have little merit beyond the least reflection can forget the 
that of conventional elegance. impression made on him by the 
They are not unaffecting; for if trial of the poor girl, whose crime 
Nature speaks at all, she must was owing to the very judge on 
speak to some purpose, whatever the bench that sentences her to 
be her language; but compared death. 
with it in other respects the plain Reginald Spofforth, the glee 
prose tribute to Mrs. Inchbald is composer, in eighteen hundred 
characteristic of the prevailing and twenty-seven, aged thirty- 
difference in the minds of the two seven. There is a tablet to his 
ersons — that to the woman memory on the left-hand side on 
eing truth itself, while the states- the outer wall of the chureh, close 
man’s is truth after a fashion; by the principal entrance. Bacon 
and the fashion addresses itself to has compared the fragrance of 
one’s attention as much as the flowers out-of-doors tothe coming 
truth. and going of the warbling of 
music. The crescendos and dimi- 
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nuendos in Spofforth’s beautiful the credit of their feelings or their 
composition, Health to my Dear, policy, appointed him to a con- 
always remind usof that charming siderable office in their establish- 
simile. Musicians, for the most ment. Would to Heaven they had 
part, are not as long-lived as empowered him to give the un- 
painters, or even as poets, though fortunate millions under their 
the latter are so excitable arace. government fewer reasons to 
The reason is not perhaps so curse their officers in general, and 
much that the musical art is of the a little more salt to their rice. 

more sensuous nature, as that George Colman the younger, 
musicians, owing to the demands in October, eighteen hundred and 
of their profession, continue all thirty-six, aged seventy-fow; a 


their lives to go more into com- 
pany and to keép late hours. The 
ainter (barring corporate jea- 
ousies) can live as quiet as a 
hermit; and the poet, from the 
habit of seeing so much in every- 
thing that he looks on, makes a 
refuge for himself against vicissi- 
tude out of his books and his 
fireside. 

James Mill, in June, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six, aged sixty- 
two, the historian of British India. 
He has a tablet on one of the pil- 
larsin the church. Mr. Mill per- 
suaded himself that a man who 
had never been in India, and who 
knew none of its languages, was. 
better qualified to write a history. 
of that country than one who had. 
The consequence of this paradox 
was, that after his death the 
bookseller found it necessary to 
emp? one of the persons thus 
described as less competent for 
the purpose of correcting the 
mistakes of his predecessor. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Mill’s history 
was a work so remarkable for its 
ability, that although he had 
found great fault; with the East 


India Company, they, much to: 


more amusing though not so judi- 
cious a dramatist as his father. 
His excellence lay im farce. His 
greatest defect was in sentiment, 
for which he substituted noise or 
common-place. In the decline of 
life he attained to a very unlucky 
piece of prosperity. He was ap- 
pointed dramatic censor; that is 
to say, reviser, under govern- 
ment, of plays offered to ma- 
nagers for performance; afd in 
the exercise of this office, with a 
ludicrous and unblushing severity 
he struck out of the pieces sub- 
mitted to him every the least oath 
and adjuration, with which his 
own plays had been plentifully 
garnished. 

“A. H. C., eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven, aged three years 
and eight months;”’ and “T. F. 
C., eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, aged twenty-one years.” 
We know not who the C’s were; 
we notice them, because their 
grave, the only one in the church- 
yard so distinguished, is adorned 
with flowers. A printed tablet re- 
Peale people not to pluck the 

owers; and the request appears 


to be attended to. uman kind 
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are disposed to be reasonable and 
feeling, if reasonable appeal is 
made to them, and achord in the 
heart istouched. The public ce- 
meteries, which we have imitated 
from the French, appear to have 
brought back among us this incli- 
nation to put flowers on graves. 
The custom has prevailed more or 
less in almost all parts of the 
world, according as nations and 
pe laton: have been kindly. It is 
the Puritans who would seem to 
have done it away in England and 
Scotland. Wales, we believe, is 
the only part of the island in 
which it has never been discon- 
tinued. The custom is surely 
ood and desirable. It does not 
‘ollow that those who are slow to 
resume it must be unfeeling, any 
more than that those who are 
quick must of necessity be other- 
wise: A variety of thoughts on 
the subject of death itself may 
produce different impressions in 
this respect on different minds. 
But, generally speaking, evidence 
is in favour of the flowers. You 
are sure that those who put 
them think of the dead somehow. 
Whatever motives may be mixed 
up with it, the respectful atten- 
tion solicited towards the departed 
is unequivocal; and this circum- 
stance is pleasing to the living, 
and may benefit their disposi- 
tions. They think that their 
own memories may probably be 
cherished in like manner; and 
thoughtfulness is awakened in 
them, towards living as well as 
dead. Itis the peculiar privilege 
too of flowers to befit every place 
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, ,, ear, and to con- 
tribute to it its best associations. 
We had almost said, they are in- 
capable of being put to unworthy 
use. The contradiction would 
look simply monstrous, and the 
flowers be pitied for the insult. 
No butcher would think of putting 
them in a slaughter-house; un- 
less indeed they could overpower 
its odour, No inquisitor was ever 
cruel or impudent enough to 
wreathe flowers about a rack. 
Flowers, besides being beautiful 
themselves, are suggesters of 
every other kind of beauty — of 
gentleness, of youthfulness, of 
hope. They are evidences of Na- 
ture’s good-nature; proofs mani- 
fest that she means us well, and. 
more than well; that she loves to 
tive us the beautiful in addition 
to the useful. They neutralize bad 
with good; beautify good itself; 
make life livelier; human bloom 
more blooming; and anticipate 
the spring of heaven over the 
winter of the grave. Their very 
frailty, and the shortness of their 
lives, please us, because of this 
their indestructible association 
with beauty; for while they make 
us regret our own like transitory 
existence, they soothe us with a 
consciousness, however dim, of 
our power to perceive beauty; 
therefore of our link with some- 
thing divine and deathless, and of 
our right to hope that immortal 
thoughts will have immortal reali- 
sation. And it is for all these 
reasons that flowers on graves are 
beautiful, and that we hope to see 
them prosper accordingly. But 
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we have two more reasons for no- 
ticing the particular grave before 
us. One is, that when we saw it 
for the first time, a dog came 
nestling against it, as if with af- 
fection; taking up his bed (in 
which we left him) as though he 
had again settled himself beside a 
master. The other, that while 
again looking at the grave, and 
thinking how becomingly the 
flowers were attended to, being 
as fresh as when we saw them 
before, a voice behind us said 
gently, ‘Those are my dear 
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either: for the practice concerns 
the feelings of the one still more 
than the memory of the other; 
and in cases where it might keep 
open the wounds of remembrance 
too long and too sorely, no loving 
persons, while alive, could wish 
that their survivors should take 
such pains to hinder themselves 
from being relieved. Jt is natural 
for some time, often fg too long 
a time, to associate with the idea 
of the departed the bodies in 
which they lived and in which we 
loved them. Few of us can so 


children!” It was the mother. 'spiritualise their new condition 
She had seen us perhaps, looking; all at once, as to visit them in 
longer than was customary, and!thought nowhere but in another 
thus been induced tospeak. Wejworld. We have been too much 
violate no delicacy in mentioning accustomed to them bodily in 
the circumstance. Records on/this. In fact, they are still bodily 
tombstones are introducers of the| with us; stillin our world, if not 
living to the dead; makers ofjon it; and for a time we must re- 
mortal acquaintances; and “one,cancile that thought to ourselves 
touch of nature,” in making the as well as we can; warm it with 


‘“‘whole world kin,” gives them 
the right of speaking like kindred 
to, and of, one another. It isa 
keg to see the flowers so well 

ept, and for so long atime. The 
mother said they would be so as 
long as she lived. It is impossible 
not to respect and sympathise 
with feelings like these. We 


our tears; put it on an equality 
with us, by means of our very 
sorrow, from which, whatsoever 
its other disadvantages, it is now 
exempt; give it earthly privileges 
of some kind, whether of flowers 
or other fondness. 

Returning from the church into 
the High Street there presents 


should say, nevertheless (and as itself, not many yards further, on 
questions of this kind are of ge-|the right side of the way, a 
neral interest, we address the re- curious looking brick edifice, at 
mark to all loving survivors), that}/once slender and robust (if the 
although a life-long observanceof reader can imagine such a com- 
such attentions could do anything bination); or tall and sturdy; or 
but dishonour to living or dead, narrow, compact, and thick in 
the discontinuance of it after,a the walls. Over the second story 
certain lapse of time would not, is a square tower, probably in- 
of necessity, be a reproach to tended to hold a bell; and origi- 
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nally there was another tower terest a celebrated name can at- 
above that, which must have tach to a homely structure; and 
made the whole edifice appear wonder to reflect that he who 
unaccountably tall. Finally, to built it was the same Captain 
adopt the convenient word of| Vanbrugh, aman of wit and plea- 
that late eminent antiquary, Mr. sure about town, who wrote the 
John Carter, there stands on characters of romping Miss 
each side of the first story, the| Hoyden and the dandy Lord 
“costume statue of a charity-' Foppington. 
child.” Next to Sir John Vanbruch’s 
It is the old Kensington Chari-/ old edifice is the new Vestry Hall, 
y School, built by Sir John'a building lately erected in the 
anbrugh; now a savings’ bank, style that prevailed in the reign 
with a new school-room by the of James the First, and which has 
side of it. acquired a natural popularity in 
Sir John, as is well known, this suburb from the presence of 
was a wit full of mirth in his Holland House. There is some- 
comedies, and an architect full thing in the style too very suitable 
of gravity in his buildings. He,to the British climate, its bow 
was the son of a Dutchman by a'windows largely admitting the 
French mother. A certain br. light while the comparatively 
Evans who was addicted to the! blind and solid walls are charac- 
like extremes in literature, though ‘teristic of warmth and snugness. 
neither his mirth nor his gravity! The warm colours also of yellow 
were so good, wrote a jesting and red that oe in the ex- 
as Bi on Sir John, the final terior of these buildings, and the 
couplet of which has become bricks of which they are com- 


famous: — ‘posed in preference to stone and 
‘Lie heavy on him, earth, for he istucco, are far better for us than 
Laid meny a heavy load on thee.” the cold whites of the latter. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, however, ' Honest old red is the best of all. 
was of opinion that Vanbrugh’s!The most miserable object in 
style was misconstrued, and that: England on a rainy day (next to 
it was very poetical and noble.'the pauper that inhabits it) is a 
The present building has cer-|\tumble-down hut of lath and 
tainly contrived to look heavy,’ plaster. 
tite though it 1s narrow; but, 
nobody who looks at it can doubt 
that if was built to endure. If “4 MITTLE REPUBLIC. 
suffered to remain it will, even’ Wer were once strolling along 
now, probably outlast the whole the principal street of Old Cairo 
of Kensington. Look at it, reader, 'that runs parallel to the river, and 
as you go, with an eye to this sup- looks with its small houses or 
position. Think also what in-,; cottages on either hand — their 
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lines broken by drooping trees — 
somethin like the  raugh 
thoroughfare of a green English 
village, when seeing us stop ata 
brook leading down to the water- 
side, a lad came up and asked us 
if we wished to cross over into 
the island of Rhoda. The Eng- 
lishman there, he said, would be 
glad to see us. These Easterns 
have delightful notions of hospi- 
tality. The lad did not know 
that we had already visited Mr. 
Tucker, the most comfortable 
gardener in the whole world some 
years before; and on the occasion 
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dotted with long painted barges 
gently bending under sails that 
spread out on either hand like the 
wings of a bird —a huge bird of 
course, aroc, or a Brobdignagian 
sea-gull. Even a Venetian canal 
does not surpass it. We felt al- 
most inclined to forego our visit, 
and order the boatman to con- 
tinue his melancholy chaunt and 
take us elsewhere. There was a 
great galley full of Levantine 
women coming up against stream; 
and we began to reflect whether, 
among the bright eyes that were 
glancing in our direction, there 


of this visit had neglected to|was not a pair that would like to 


renew our call. Our consciences yo elsewhere too. 


smote us; so we went down to 
the sat ape — the suggestion 
was made in view of a plastre — 


That land is 
best visited in company; but the 


ladies, as could be divined by the 


baskets of provisions, had come 


and submitted to be rowed across. out with a vere definite purpose. 


Once afloat there came a revela-| They were pic 
Mr. Tucker was no longer|for some 


tion. 


nicking — bound 
anding-place higher 


at Rhoda; he might come back;' up, some secluded nook of the 
but of that no one was sure. His garden, perhaps some walled-off 
house was temporarily inhabited Paradise where they could doze 
by another Englishman, who of)and dreamin the shade. A plea- 
course would be equally de- sant day to them; for the lad 
lighted to receive us. We were who has kidnapped us signals the 
not quite so sure of that. How- Englishman smoking his pipe 
ever, the first step having been| under an Indian Gaut on the 
taken, retreat would have been water side. 
pusillanimous. The Englishman turned out to 
As we had not taken the or- beaFrenchman; but this was not 
dinary ferry-boat we had to row apparent at first, for he was 
down the stream a little way to a dressed in native costume, exactl 
flight of stone steps, by which the like a Turk of the old school, 
steep side of the island was to be minus the turban. Most French- 
ascended. ‘There are few strips;men exhibit a marvellous alacrity 
of water more beautiful than that' in adopting the easy drapery and 
branch of the Nile, bordered by easier manners of the East. M. 
white villas, graceful kiosques, Armoire was quite a Turk in 
palms, sycamores, terraces; andjexternals. He received us with a 
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grave salute and an irreproachable palm; the cover popped suddenly 
salaam. ‘‘Inglese,”’ cried the lad, off and up embeds te nigger, 
on whose invitation we came, with huge frightened eyes and a 
using the universal medium of mouthso vast that it seemed about 
the East. The gentleman, who'to swallow the head to which it 
seemed to have prepared himself belonged. This strange thing 
to astonish and overawe a coun- clapped its hands and uttered 
tryman, at once set aside his!sounds that we soon guessed to 
dignity and said in French that: be meant for “Vive la liberté! Vive 
he was charmed by our visit. We lulépublique!” “Ya seedi,” added 
threw the whole of the blame of! the dark child, in Arabic, “I have 
the intrusion on the ferry-boy,}been two whole hours in this 
who was rowing off with his, basket; I promise never to steal 
piastre. The human heart isin-: any more bananas; and I plead 
scrutable; but really M. Armoire'for the intercession of this 
seemed sincere when he forbade’ stranger.” “Spartacus,” replied 
us to apologise. eaite host gravely, ‘thou art 
“Cimber,” said he to a little! pardoned; but beware how you 
black imp coiled up in the sun’ offend again.” Master Spartacus’s 
not far off, “(go and fetch my'face at once brightened into a 
great pipe.” The imp was away; miraculous laugh; and rolling out 
and back before we had re-;of his prison he came and kissed 
covered from our pape ee lord’s hand, and then squatted 
Cimber was not an Arab name'down by the side of Cimber. At 
that we knew of. Perhaps it was. this moment appeared Scevola, 
a coincidence in the language of also a black, with a tray of sweet- 
Bagirmet or Dar Fertyt. Whilst, meats. 
we were meditating, M. Armoire; All thesethingsmust have given 
inquired, quite naturally, ‘Is'usa puzzled appearance; for, an- 
Scevola preparing the coffee?”’|ticipating our curiosity — for 
“Aiwa,” replied the imp as he;which we were grateful, since 
stooped down to blow the cinder there is nothing so polite as to an- 
upon my pipe; but we observed swer a question before it is asked 
that the young rascal’s face glow-;— M. Armoire having cleared his 
ed as much with a grin as with the; lungs of a vast cloud of smoke 
glare of the charcoal. If we had/observed, ‘“‘You see I am taking 
been the hero of an Arabian tale; the first step towards civilising‘ 
admitted to hospitality only on these savages, by giving them 
condition of discretion, we could| decent Christian names, and in- 
not have remained silent any oculating them with notions of in- 
longer, had not a still stranger dependence.” Our eyes glanced 
circumstance attracted our no- towards the basket. “What you 
tice. There was a large basket are about to remark is very true,” 
at the foot of a neighbouring|continued the lord of Rhoda, 
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“but somebody has said that the saw the Nile. He remained, how- 
best preparation for liberty isto ever, fervently attached to ideas 
learn obedience; besides, in my of liberty; and, although he did 
Republic, I shall not allow glut- express his feelings in a grotesque 
tony and theft; and Spartacus manner, quite touched us by his 
has every abominable instinct enthusiasm. The pleasantest 
that a child is capable of. Nota thing, however, was to see that 
day passes that he does not com- the little black triumvirate — in 
mit some petty villany or other; spite of prison baskets and od- 
and the more I punish him, the dities — were sincerely attached 
worse he seems to become.” to the worthy gentleman. This 
The worthy gentleman’s com- could be divined by their looks as 
monwealth was forgetting his be- well as by the eagerness with 
ginning. We did not, however,|which they obeyed the slightest 
make the observation. He was;hint. It is unnecessary to add that 
one of those pedants of progress | they were slaves; for M. Armoire 
so often met with among French- had never thought of even nomi- 
men — and in other countries too; nally emancipating them. 
—who believe they have done 31 Whilst we were smoking our 
great deal when they have given’ pipes a great black fellow — who 
new names to men and things; answered to the name of Mansoor, 
and are yet, in the practical re-/and had probably rebelled against 
lations of life, reduced to act like' being newly baptised — came out 
all other vulgar mortals. M. Ar-: from under the trees with a whip 
moire, in his small, harmless of hippopotamus hide in one hand 
way, was an exact type of all the, and three slates in the other. The 
reformers whom the Great Pasha three little niggers at once began 
gathered around him. They to look very serious. School- 
taught him to use the vocabulary ,hours had begun; and it was evi- 
of civilisation; and must have'dent they would have preferred 
been surprised at the ingenuity; basking all their lives in the sun- 
with which he applied their fine, shine without knowing the shape 
words to the pieces of his bar-lof a letter. However, they 
barous mechanism. | obediently squatted down in a 
M. Armoire was one of thosesemi-circle and did not giggle 
St. Simonians who, after the dis-'very much whilst their master, 
persion of that celebrated school,|who had a great turban on his 
went to seek their fortunes in head as big as a millstone, and 
Egypt. He did not, however, be-; looked like a true Wezeer of some 
long to the first invasion which’ Arabian tale, set them their 
went about with their long flowing copies. “You see,” observed my 
locks in search of the Free Wo- host, “that I take care of their 
man; but had already given up all; intellects as well as their morals. 
those extravagances before he} They are tolerable proficients in 
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reading; but of what use is ittoa 
miserable Mahommedan to learn 
to read after all? They have not 
a notion of the beauty of republi- 


ee les.” 
e said he might choose a 
more useful book; which he 
doubted. After a few more puffs 
he asked us to go with him and be 
introduced to his lady. Wecom- 
pee ee to see a second 
adame Roland. The house was 
a neat little cottage in a semi- 
European style; but, as we ap- 
roached, there was a regular 
Jastern hurry-scurry of women at 
sight of a stranger. M. Armoire, 
however, stopped the retreat b 
calling out in a stern voice, “Fati- 
mah!” We thought he had mar- 
ried a Moslem woman, and won- 
dered he had not new-named her. 
Portia or Cornelia would have 
agreed with his notions. Fatimah 
came forward, however, looking 
very foolish in her embroidered 
jacket and muslin trowsers. We 
at once saw through the disguise; 
and recognised a regular Proven- 
cal beauty. The eccentric Ar- 
moire, forgetting his principles, 
had discarded the common appel- 
latives of Marie Francoise to 
adopt the more romantic and eu- 
honious Fatimah. He half apo- 
ogised by saying it was a fancy or 
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matches; but, as he said, he 
thought it more safe to send home 
for a second-cousin, whom he had 
made love to formerly, and who 
had not seemed very “antipathic 
to his person.” Fatimah blushed 
and looked pretty. So it was a 
love-match. None the worse for 
that. The young lady’s parents 
had at first objected; but what 
woman wills — at any rate there 
she was, and there also was a little 
fellow about a year old scrambling 
on the floor in a little fez without 
a tassel. We asked his name. The 
father became very red; the mo- 
ther laughed ; and the hopeful son 
himself betrayed the dreadful se- 
cret. Hewas called “Jean,” other- 
wise “ Jack.” 

It was easy to guess who had 
chosen that name. We determined 
not to re-open the wound; and so 
began to talk of France. What 
more fertile topic in such com- 
pany? Hours flew by; and it was 
dark before we thought of moving. 
Scevola came in to say that the 
soup was on the table; and they 
compelled me to stop and take my 
share. There was good Bordeaux ; 
and we absolutely drank healths 
— France, England, and the pro- 
gress of humanity. Spartacus 
even slipped in with a piece ofa 
cocoa-nut shell and insisted on 


whim, “an isolated fact!” as he | joining in the last toast. Fatimah 


expressed it. 


e soon knew that Armoire, 
after having spent some years in. 
Egypt, had found that in that, 
country especially it is not good 
for man to bealone. His friends. 
had proposed various native. 


in vain objected, that Mansoor 
would be angry next day if his 
disciple tasted wine. M. Armoire 
could not resist the cry of ‘ Vive 
la République,” pronounced in a 
theatrical attitude by the horrid 
little black wretch, who I now 
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saw was a favourite and therefore 
likely to be ruined. He tossed off 
his shellful and wanted more; but 
Fatimah chased him out of the 
room with a fly-flapper, and the 
dinner ended cheerfully. When 
we rose to depart, M. Armoire re- 
minded us that we had not seen 
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Grove,” the “warbler of poetic 
prose,” I must dissent from his 
first proposition. A man who 
‘loves children can tell, without 
necessarily having any of his own, 
how delightful is their society, 
how delicious are their aceents, 
their persons, their little ways. 





the new improvements at Rhoda It al be I write these lines in a 
-—a hint to return which assuredly cheerless garret, my only friends 
we did not neglect. We found my books, the only other thing 
that our friend had only a small beside me that has hfe, my lamp; 
portion under his care; butit was yet do you not think that I can 
elegantly planted. ‘You remind sympathise with, without envying, 
us of Coriolanus,” said we to M. the merry party at the merry house 
Armoire finding him with tucked over the way? — the house with 
up sleeves trimming atree. That — the windows lighted up, the 
word completed the conquest of broughams and hack cabs at the 
his heart. ‘door; the prim, white neckclothed 
visitors taking off their paletots in 
the pees : ae gues nena 
ted, rosy cheeked, rosy ribboned 
LITTLE CHILDREN. oung person who attends to the 
‘‘No man can tell,” wrote that ladies’ bonnets and the tea and 
good Bishop of Down, Connor, coffee; the jangling of Collard 
and Dromore, whose elevation and Collard’s piano; the tinkling 
to the mitre in an unbelieving and of Erard’s harp; the oscillations 
profligate age is at least one jewel in their upstairs passage of the 
of pure water in the besmirched negus glasses; the singing, the 
diadem of Charles the Second, dancing, the flirtation, and the 
‘No man can tell,” wrote Jeremy supper. Yet, I know nothing 
nek ‘“but he who loves his about Mrs. Saint-Baffin and her 
children, how many delicious evening party. She never invited 
accents make a man’s heart dance me to it: she does not know, very 
in the pretty conversation of those probably, of my existence; yet 
dear pledges. Their childishness, I. am sure I wish most sincerely 
theirstammering, theirlittleanger, that her “at home” may be per- 
their innocence, their imperfec- fectly satisfactory and successful ; 
tions, their necessities, are so that every body may get as much 
many little emanations of joy and as he wants to eat and drink at 
comfort to him that delights in supper; Se 
their persons and society.”” With : iced champagne may not 
all due respect and reverence to run short; that Miss Strummin- 
my beloved author of the “Golden son’s ‘“Cossacco della Volga” 
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may be sung by that you : 
General Fogey’s stories may tell, and ee Bae OUy Dev iavee ey Over 
Hid: (ible of goung Milleei ine ale vine: ll we Analy 
jokes may have beenheard before; beli : e, till we firmly 
that theright men may 2; believe it to be true; and, if any 
: y securetheir, one presume to : 
right hatsand right wrap ers: that, Breer Coens Or Oech 
all the young ladies a s we grow indignant, and cry “turn 
part) him out;” th 
duly shawled and bonncid t 3 1 ee Ue member of the 
, to Peace Society did tl 
the defiance and confusi | ety did the other day, 
demon cold; that all suerte aaa ae ea acne 
heplacable. -allteuc lovers Re ely to dissent from the whole 
ue with theirinnocent flirtations: en eee caciea: ae Li 
all stolen camellias, scraps of. sal fr: ene gta ici 
Sree ene aay ie ble sal fraternity established, by the 
. y lambs shearing the wool off thei 
prized; that years to come there back d ee 
. | ; aking it to th ] 
may be little children | ing ‘i Se eee 
eg tg ae 
mamma, all unconscious tl : se . 
and mamma first Toneht ck lees! et i eee a 
and courtship and matrimony over’ di self, I must venture to 
febctee aalnd ced Fe r,dissent from the axiom that the 
ae agne, child is father to th 
or the valse a deux (en s at th ; eman. I say 
. : theisnot. Cany Sone 
Mrs. Saint-Baffin’s “at ewe n i Obs. Van YOU Persist In 
e.”” ‘telling me that thi : 
Come! Thouch! am not bidd je Fa] . a t 1s fuir-haired 
en innocent; this little s iv 
to the ban net — th h a, ) le sportive, prat- 
ne a ie houg| Dene oie ae ai dimpled, 
matrimonial — may I not feast the ey nds that almost fold 
(though in no ogre fashion) upon’ hemselves spontaneously into the 
. : ‘attitude ofsupplicati ‘er 
little children? Some day pe tf a [e eeuOw ane prey ey 
’ th cherry lip — “ : 
tUvinen'e table: dhote oF rhaps|with cherry lip some bee has 
: ay lack, stung it newly’ — lispi 
guests; and, messenge Ae ie a : isping thanks- 
ae oe ean hehehe alk nee me nae love; with arms that 
of the lame, the halt, and the blind beaming ie ath 
I may have a chance. ee aah pity, 
I might speculate ittle| Pe ee eae 
pe ars urdy) weeeiie hulking. ai oo spe a 
ashion for some aH en, sallow - aced 
cg Ag AB oa cg si ager 
being father to the man -lipped, bow-shoul- | 
: ( : of men dered, shrunken-] 
being but children of a 1 , nken-legged, swollen- 
arger handed convict in a hid 
growth. These are both very uniform b Wore 
easy things to say; and we ee a branded with the broad 
them ’ arrow; with ribbed worsted hose 
by heart pat, and somewhat and fetters at his ancles, sullenly 
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skulking through his drudgery 
under the rattan of an overseer 
and the bayonet of a marine in 
Woolwich dock-yard? Is the child 
whom I love and in whom I hope, 
father to yon wretch with a neck 
already half-dislocated with fear, 
with limbs half-dead, with heart 
wholly so, who droops on his 
miserable pallet in Newgate cell, 
his chin on his breast, his hands 
between his knees, his legs 
shambling; the stony walls around 
him; thetaciturn gaolers watching 
him; a bible by his side, in whose 
ages, when he tries to read, the 
etters slide and tall away from 
under hiseye? Is this the father 
to — can this ever become thal? 
Not only in your world-verbiage 
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er cent., and offer 
you for the balanes half cash, and 
the rest poison (put down in the 
bill as “wine”’) and opera stalls! 
Did you everknow a child to pawn 
his sister’s playthings, or rob his 
playmate of his pocket money 
to gamble, and to cheat while 
gambling, and to go hang or 
drown himself when he had lost 
his winnings and his stolen capi- 
tal? Could you ever discern a 
hankering in a child to accumulate 
dollars by trading in the flesh and 
blood of his fellow-creatures? 
‘Did you everknowachild to hoard 
halfpence in a rag or a teapot, to 
store rinds of mouldy cheese in 
secret, or to grow rich in rotten 
apple parings? Did you ever hear 


bills at forty 


must the child be father to the a child express an opinion that 
man, but the man is merely a child his friend Tommy must eternally 
of a larger growth. I deny it. be burnt, for not holding exactly 
Some boys are tyrants, bullies, the same religious opinions as he, 
hypocrites, and lars for fear of! Billy, did? Are children false 
punishment; thieves alas, through|swearers for hire, liars for gain, 


ill-example, oftimes. Some girls 
are tell-tales, jealous, spiteful, 
slanderous, vainand pddyi (ornate 
If you were to tell me that bad 
boys and girls often grow up to be 
bad men and women, I should 
agree with you. The evil example 
of you bad men and women begins 
to corrupt boys and girls early 
enough, Heaven knows; but do 
not brand the child — you know 
when infancy begins and child- 
hood terminates — with being but 
your own wickedness seen through 
the small end of the glass. The 
man a child of larger growth? Did 
you ever know a man of smaller 
growth — a child — to discount 


hale for profit? Do. they 
egin to throw mud with their 
earliest pothooks and hangers: 
do they libel their nurse and 
vilify the doctor? Men have their 
playthings, it is true, and some- 
what resemble overgrown children 
in their puerile eagerness for a 
blue ribbon, an embroidered 
garter, a silver cross dangling to 
a morsel of red silk, or a gilt 
walking stick, But will the child 
crawl in the gutter for the blue 
ribbon, or walk barefoot over 
broken bottles for the garter, or 
wallow in the mire for the gilt 
walking stick? Ithink not. Give 
him a string of red beads, a penny 
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trumpet, or a stick of barley sugar, |tion;.he does not require to be 
and he will let the ribbons and|convinced; andifeven, now and 
garters go hang. Try to persuade, |then, some little struggling dawn 
with your larger oroath theory, |of argumentative scepticism leads 
one of your smaller men to walk /him to doubt faintly, and to ask 
backwards down astaircase before | how bogey can always manage to 
the King of Lilliput. Persuade /live in the cellar among the coals; 
Colonel Fitz Tommy, aged four,|how the black dog can be on his 
to stand for five hours on one leg|shoulder, when he sees no dog 
behind the King of Lilliput’s chair |there; why little boys should not 
in his box at the Marionette;ask eo and why the doctor 
Theatre. Try to induce little Lady|should have brought baby with 
Totsey, aged three, to accede to|him under his cloak — he is easily 
the proposal of being maid of|silenced by the reply that good 
honour to her doll. Tommy and/children always believe what is 


Totsey leave such tomfooleries|told them; and that he must 


to be monopolised by the larger 
children. 


We have another school of|/moment. 


axiomatic philosophers; who, 
abandoning the theorem that 
manhood is but the enlarged 
identity of infancy, maintain that 
the child is an intellectual nega- 
tion — nothing at all physically 
or mentally. The enlightened 
M. Fourier has denied children 
the possession of sex, calling them 
Neuters; and numbers of philo- 
sophers, with their attendant 
schools of disciples, have pleased 
themselves by comparing the 
child’s mind to a blank sheet of 


believe: so he does believe. 
His faith was but shaken for a 
Belief was written too 
strongly in his little heart to 
be eradicated by his little logic. 
Would that when he comes to he 
a child of larger growth, forsooth, 
no subtle powers of reasoning 
should prompt him to dissect and 
anatomise his body of belief, tall 
nothing but dry bones remain, and 
it fall into a pitof indifference and 
scepticism ! 

That child has a maimed child- 
mind who does not believe impli- 
citly in all the fairy tales — in the 
existence of ogres, fairies, giants, 


paper: innocent, but capable of|and dwarfs. I dare say thousands 


receiving moral caligraphy good 


will read this who have lain a-bed 


or bad. The mind of a child like|as children, awake, and quaking 


a blank sheet of Bath post? 
The sheet is fair, hot-pressed. 


lest Hurleythrumbo, or the dread 
Giant Bloodybones, or the wolf 


undefiled by blot or erasure if that devoured little Red Riding 


ou will, but it is not blank. In 
egible ineffaceable characters 
thereupon, you may read Faith 
and strong belief. The child 
believes without mental reserva- 


Hood should enter unto them and 
devour them. How many do I 
address who have cherished one 
especial beanstalk in the back 
garden as the very identical 
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beanstalk up which Jack clomb; sticks a halfpenny. Yet I and 
and, in the slightness of their she and all of us believed in the 
childish vision, deemed that the fairyland she drew. We could 
stalk grew up and uptill it reached ea the golden fruit on the 
the wondrous land — who, also, boughs, and hear the silver-voiced 
have firmly believed that the huge birds, and see the fairy elves with 
pack the old Jew pedlar carried their queen (drawn very possibly 
on his back was full of naughty with a head like a deformed 
children; that from parsley-beds, oyster) dancing beneath the big 
by means of ‘silver spades, round moon upon the yellow 
marvellous fruits were procured. sands. I am suremy sister believed 
I remember having when a very | ber doll was alive and peculiarly 
little child two strong levers of|susceptible to catching cold from 
belief. One was a very bright!draughts. I am certain that I 
fire-place with a very brightinever questioned the animated 
fender, very bright fire irons,:nature of the eight day clock on 
and a very bright coloured rug the staircase that ticked so awfully 
before it. JI can see them now, in the hot silent summer nights, 
all polished steel, brass and gay!and gnashed his teeth so fright- 
worsted work — all of which I fully when his weights were moved. 
was strictly forbidden to touch.'My aunt promised everything 
The other was a certain steel: when her ship came home; and 
engraving in an album, a land-,I believed in the ship that was 
scape with a lake, and swans and always coming and never did come, 
laches with parasols. I know the) without one spark of scepticism. 
fire-place now to have been I believed in, and shuddered at, 
a mere register stove with proper ‘all the stories about that famous 
appurtenances, and the picture! juvenile (always held up to us as a 
un engraving of the Parc of, warning and example,and alluded 
St. Cloud after Turner; but I!to as “there was once a little boy 
asseverate that I firmly, heartily,;who”’’) who was always doing the 
uncompromisingly believed then, ‘things he ought not to have done; 
that angels’ trumpets were like'and was, in consequence, so pers 
those fire-irons, and that the gay petually being whipped, caught in 
rug, and the pretty landscape! door jambs and suspended in the 
was an accurate view if not an air by meat-hooks, eaten up alive 
actual peep into Fairyland itself.;by wild beasts, burnt to death in 
A little dead sister of mine usediconsequence of playing “with 
to draw what we called fairyland, Tommy at lighting straws,” that 
on her slate. ’T was after ‘all,|I have often wondered, so many 
I dare say, but a vile childish: have been his perils, by flood and 
scrawl, done over a half smeared- field, that there should be any of 
out game of oughts and crosses, that little boy left. He is alive 
with a morsel of slate pencil, two|though, never the less, and still 
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implicitly believed in. I was though draped inimaginations and 
under the necessity the other day harmless fictions, will beat your 
of relating a horrible misadven- logic and philosophy hollow. 
ture of his to a little nephew, On that blank sheet of paper to 
showing how the little boyreached which you compare achild’s mind, 
over a dining table to put his|I find yet more words written that 
digits into a sugar dish, and came ‘all may read. I find truth. Prone 
to signal shame by knocking over to believe the most extravagant 
a tumbler and cutting his fingers fictions, because his belief is indis- 
therewith; and I am happy to/criminate by ihnocence, he is yet 
state that my anecdote was not! essentially and legibly atruthteller 
only received as genuine, but met | and is logically true. If he objects 
with the additional criticism from ito you or me he tells us candidly, 
my small nephew (his own fingers ‘I don’t like you.” If asked to as- 
still sticky with the sugar) that |sign a reason for his dislike, he 
it “served the little boy right.” |answers as candidly: “Because 
Faith and strong belief! Wheniyou are old — because you are 
children play at King or Queen, | ugly — because you smell ofsnuff.”’ 
or Castles or School, they believe If he likes his old nurse better 
that they are in verity the persons; than his new nurse he tells her so 
they enact. We children of a| plainly Here is no cogging, no 
larger growth yawn through our! qualifying, no constructive lying. 
parts, requiring a great deal of When he demands a present or 
prompting, and waiting, now and | backsheesh, he employs no bowing 
then, for the applause; or, if we be! or scraping; no beating about the 
of the audience, applaud listlessly,:bush to effect his purpose. He 
knowing the play to bea deception. ‘says simply, “Give Doddy asugar- 
Faith and strong belief! Howis'plum,” and holds out his hand. 
the child to distinguish between; Years to come he will learn to 
the Witch of Endor and the Witch | cringe and fawn, and write beg- 
of Edmonton; between Goliah | ging letters, and attribute his want 
whom David slew, and the Giant: of sugar-plums to the hardness of 
whom Jack killed ? Let him believe | the times, or to his having to “take 
it all in his happy believing child-'up a little bill.” So blunt is his 
hood, I say. Do not think] wish|truthfulness that it frequently 
to propagate or encourage error. | becomes inconvenient and embar- 
But that young flowret is too ten-' rassing. He makes the most alarm- 
der yet to bear the crude blast of ing revelations, in all innocence 
uncompromising fact. And battle!and unconsciousness, respecting 
with error in the child’s mind as|the malpractices of the servants, 
you will, feed him with diagrams/and the criticisms passed by his 
and clothe him with Euclid’s Ele-|relatives upon the appearance and 
ments before he is breeched, the/manners of their friends and ac- 
innate belief that is in him, even/quaintances. He suffers in the 
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flesh for this, and is a martyr tohis fatigable Mr. Horsford; that they 
truthfulness. Not strong enough have never perused the terrific 
in purpose to hate, he is yet afraid leaders in the Times against street 
and ashamed to lie. He blushes mendicancy and the sin of indis- 
and stammers over an untruth. criminate alms-giving; that they 
°T is practice makes the liar per- would, if they could read bad 
fect. The infant knows the truth | writing, become an easy prey to 
and its seat, for it is in his heart, begging letter impostors, and 
and he has no need to go wander-/ would never be able to steel their 
ing about the earth in search of it, hearts against the appeals to the 
like that mad fellow, who, hearing! benevolent in the newspapers. I 
that Truth lay at the bottom ofa, must own, too, that their charity 
well, jumped into a well and was does not stop at humanity but ex- 
drowned; finding indeed Truth at tends itself to the animal creation. 
the bottom — for he found Death. I never saw a child feed a donkey 
You, foolish, cockering mothers, with macaroons; but I have seen 
teach your children to lie, when, one little girl press pound-cake 
you aid them in denying or con- upon a Shetland poney, and an- 
cealing their faults from those who ‘other little girl give half of her 
would be stern with them. You, cake to a fourfooted acquaintance 
unreasoning, impetuous parents, of the Newfoundland breed. I 
nourish lying scorpions in your have watched the charitable in- 
bosom, when you beat your chil-'stincts of children from babyhood 
dren savagely for an involuntary to schoolhood, when hopes and 
accident, for a broken vase, ora cankering fears, desire of praise, 
torn frock. You give the child a solicitude for favour and lust of 
motive for concealment; you sow gain begin, shutting up charity in 
lying seed that will bear black’ an iron-bound strong box ofsmall- 
fruit; you maketruth to mean pun- | worldliness. Children love to give. 
ishment, and falsehood impunity. Is it to feed the ducks in the park, 
In letters as large and bold, as'or slide warm pennies into the 
beautiful and clear to view, is writ-' palsied hands of cripples, or dro 
ten on the sheet of paper you are, them into the trays of blind men’s 
pleased to call blank in little chil-: dogs, or pop them, smiling, into 
dren’s minds the word charity.,the slits of money-boxes, or ad- 
Large-hearted, open-handed, self- minister eleemosynary sustenance 
denying charity. Unreasoning, in- to Bunny and Tiny the rabbits, or 
discreet, indiscriminate, per-' give the pig a “poon” — to give is 
chance, but still charity of the indeed their delight. They want 
Christian sort, which, done in se- no tuition in charity: it isin them, 
cret shall be rewarded openly. I,God-sent. Yonder little chubby 
am compelled to admit that little’ sheet of blank stationery who is 
children know nothing about the mumbling a piece of parliamentin 
Mendicity Society and the inde- his nurse’s arms, has scarcely con- 
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sciousness of muscular power suf- 
ficient to teach him to hold the 
sweetmeat fast; yet, if] ask baby 
half by word half by gesture to 
give me a bit, this young short- 
coated Samaritan — who not long 
since began to take notice, and 
can only just ejaculate da-da, ma- 
awl gravely remove the par- 
liament from his own lips and offer 
it to mine. Were he a very few 
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arms is to clasp them round the 
neck of those they love. And 
whom will they not love? If the 
witch Sycorax had nursed Miranda 
and Caliban had been her foster- 
brother, the little monster and the 
little maiden would have loved 
each other, and Prospero’s little 
child would have kissed and fon- 
dled her hideous nurse. The first 
words children utter are words of 


months older he would clutch it; love. And these are not necessa- 
tighter in his tiny hand, andbreak rily taught them; for their ya 
a piece off, and give itme. Is not inarticulate ejaculations are full 
this charity? He does not know, | of love. They love all things. The 
this young neophyte, that the par-| parrot, though he bites them; the 
liament is moist and sticky with cat,thoughshe scratches; the great 
much sucking and mumbling; that! bushy blundering house-dog; the 
I am too big to eat parliament; poultry in the yard; the wooden- 
and that it is mean and paltry ia lopeed oneceved negro who brings 
me, a great, hulking, able-bodied, |the beer; the country lout with 
working man, to beg cates of him, clouted shoon who smells so ter- 
a helpless infant. But he knows in ribly of the stable; the red-faced 
his instinctive sapience that he) cook, the grubby little knife-boy, 
cannot fill my belly with wise saws, the foolish fat scullion, the cross 
or with precepts of political eco-;nurse. They love all these; to- 
nomy. He cannot quote Adam gether with horses, trees, gardens, 
Smith, Ricardo, or 8.G.O.tome;'and toys, and break their little 
he administers, in his instinctive hearts (easily mended again, thank 
charity, corporeal sustenance to, Heaven), if they are obliged to 
my corporeal necessity. The ava-, part from them. And, chiefer still, 
ricious infant is a monster, they love that large man with the 
What word is that that shinesso gruff voice, the blue rough chin, 
brightly — whose letters dance'the large eyes, whose knees com- 
and glitter like precious gems on prise such an inexhaustible supply 
the so-called blank scroll? Love.' of cock-horses always standing at 
Instinct of instincts, inborn of all livery, yet always ready to ride 
innate things, little children begin: post-haste to Coventry: they love 
to love as soon as they ha taal ee And, chiefest of all, they 
to live. When mere flaccid help-:love her of the soft voice, the 
less babes their tiny faces mantle smiles, the tears, the hopes, the 
with smiles — ah! go full of love’ cares, the tenderness—who isallin 
and tenderness — in their sleep. all, the first, the last to them in their 
The first use they make of their, tender fragile happy childhood. 
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Mamma is the centre of love. 
Papa was an after acquaintance. 
He improves upon acquaintance, 
too; but mamma was always with 
them to love, to soothe, to caress, 
to care for, to watch over. When 
a child wakes up hot and feverish 
from some night dream, it is upon 
his mother he calls. Each childish 
pain, each childish grief, each 
childish difficulty is to be soothed, 
assuaged, explained by her. They 
have no secrets; they understand 
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other of our individual silent won- 
der as to what Miss Phillis lived 
on; but I know in our hearts we 
each thought about it, with a kind 
of respectful pity for her fallen 
low estate. Miss Phillis, that*we 
remembered like an angel for 
beauty, and like a little princess 
for the imperious sway she exer- 
cised, and which was such sweet 
compulsion that we had all felt 

roud to be her slaves; Miss 

hillis was now a worn, plain wo- 


each other. The child clings to! man, in homely dress, tending to- 
her. The little boy in the Greek’ wards old age; and looking — (at 
epigram that was creeping down that time I dared not have spoken 
& precipice was invited to his/so insolent a thought, not even to 
safety, when nothing else could: myself) — but she did look as if 
induce him to return, by the sight | she had hardly the proper nourish- 
of his mother’s breast. ing food she required. One day, 

You who have little children [ remember Mrs. Jones the 
and love them — you will have butcher’s wife — (she was a 
borne patiently with me, I know. Drumble person) — saying in her 
through all these trivialities. And saucy way, that she was not sur- 
you, strong-minded philosophers i prised to see Miss Morton so 
who “celibate, sit like a fly in die! bloodless and pale, for she only 
heart of an apple,” and dwell in-| treated herself to a Sunday’s din- 
deed in perpetual sweetness, but;ner of meat, and lived on slop and 
sit alone and are confined and die, bread-and-butter all the rest of 
in singularity, excuse my puerility,:the week. Ethelinda put on her 


my little theme, my smaller argu-' 
ment, my smallest conclusions. 
Remember the Master suffered 





severe face — a look that I am 
afraid of to this day — and said, 
‘“‘Mrs. Jones, do you suppose Miss 


little children to come unto him;! Morton can eat your half-starved 
and that, strong-minded philoso-;meat? You do not know how 
phers as we are, we were all of us, choice and dainty she is, as be- 
once, but little helpless innocents. comes one born and bred like her. 
What was it we had to bring for 
her only last Saturday from the 
grand new butcher’s in Drumble, 
Biddy?” — (We took our eggs to 


MORTON HALL. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER It. 


Up to this time we had felt it 
rather impertinent to tell each’ 


market in Drumble every Satur- 
day, for the cotton-spinners would 
give us a higher price than the 
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Morton people; the more fools let alone, but which her nephew 
they !) used to dig in and till; for, said 
I thought it rather valet of he, one day, in his grand slow 
Ethelinda to put the story-telling way “he was always fond of ex- 
on me; but abe always thought a periments in agriculture.” Ethe- 
gréat deal of saving her soul; linda and I do believe that the two 
more than I did, Iam afraid, forI or three score of cabbages he 
made answer, as bold as a lion, raised were all they had to live on 
‘““Two sweetbreads, at a shilling that winter, besides the bitof meal 
a-piece; and a fore-quarter ofjand tea they got at the village 
house-lamb, at eighteenpence aj shop. 
pound.” Sooff went Mrs, Jones  OneFriday night I said to Ethe- 
inahuff, saying “their meat was linda, “It is a shame to take these 
good enough for Mrs. Donkin the eggs to Drumble to sell, and never 
great mill-owner’s widow, and to offer one to the Squire, on 
misht serve a beggarly Morton whose lands we were born.” She 
any day.” When we were alone,: answered, “I have thought 80 
I said to Ethelinda, “I’m afraid; many a time; but how can we do 
we shall have to pay for our lies at; it? i for one, dare not offer 
the great day of account,” and: them to the Squire; and as for 
Ethelinda answered very sharply | Miss Phillis it would seem like im- 
— (she ’s a good sister in the: porunence:” “Ti try at it,” 
main) — “Speak for yourself, said I. 
Biddy. I never said a word. 1, So that night I took some eggs 
only asked questions. How could — fresh yellow eggs from our own 
I help it if you told lies? I’m sure pheasant hen, the like of which 
I wondered at you, how glib ou! there were not for twenty miles 
spoke out what was not true.” But/round — and I laid them softly 
I knew she was glad I told the lies;after dusk on one of the little 
in her heart. 'stone seats in the porch of Miss 
After the poor Squire came to! Phillis’s cottage. But, alas! when 
live with his aunt, Miss Phillis,) we went to market at Drumble, 
we ventured to speak a bit to our-/ early the next morning, there were 
selves, We were sure they were my eggs all shattered and splash- 
inched. They looked like it. He ed, making an ugly yellow pool in 
ad a bad hacking cough at times; the road just in front of the cot- 
though he was so dignified and tage. I had meant to have follow- 
proud he would never cough when ed it up by achicken or so; but I 
any one was near. J] have seen saw now that it would never do. 
him up before it was day, sweep- Miss Phillis came now and then to 
ing the dung off the roads, to try call on us; she was a little more 
and get enough to manure the high and distant than she had 
little plot of ground behind the been when a girl, and we felt we 
cottage, which Miss Phillis had must keep our place. I suppose 
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we had affronted the young Squire. 
for he never Came near our 
house. 

Well! there came a hard win- 
ter, and provisions rose; and 
Ethelinda and [ had much ado to 
make ends meet. If it had not 
been for my sister’s good manage- 
ment, we should have been in 
debt I know; but she proposed 
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taste the food; on the contrary, 
she covered it up with both her 
hands, as if afraid of losing it. “If 
you ’ll allow me,” said she, in a 
stately kind of way to make up for 
our having seen her crying, “Ill 
take it tomy nephew.” And she 
got up to go away; but she could 
hardly stand for very weakness, 
and had to sit down again; she 
smiled at us, and said she was 4 


that we should go without dinner, 
and only have a breakfast and alittle dizzy, but it would soon go 
tea, to which I agreed, you may! off; but as she smiled, the blood- 
be sure. less lins were drawn far back over 
One baking day I had made her teeth, making her face seem 
some cakes for tea—potato-cakes somehow like a death’s head. 
we called them. They had a ‘Miss Morton,” said I, “do ho- 
savoury hot smell about them; nour us by taking tea with us this 
and, to tempt Ethelinda, who was,once. The Squire, your father, 
not quite well, I cooked a rasher'once took a luncheon with my 
of bacon. Just as we were sitting | father, and we are proud of it to 
down Miss Phillis knocked at our:this day.” I poured her out some 
door. We let her in. God only tea, which she drank; the food 
knows how white and haggard she {she shrank away from as if the 
looked. The heat of our kitchen, very sight of it turned her sick 
made her totter, and for a while.again. But when she rose to go 
she could not speak. But all the she looked at it with her sad wolf- 
time she looked at the food on the ish eyes, as if she could not leave 
table as if she feared to shut her it; and at last she broke into a 
eyes lest it should all vanish away.'low cry, and said, “Oh, Bridget, 
It was an eager stare like that of we are starving! we are starvin 
some animal, poor soul! “If J for want of food! I can bear it; 
durst,” said Ethelinda, wishing | don’t mind: but he suffers, oh, 
to ask her to share our meal, but} how he suffers! Let me take him 
being afraid to speak out. I did |food for this one night.” 
not speak, but handed her the; We could hardly speak; our 
good hot buttered cake; on which hearts were in our throats, and 
she seized, and putting it up tothe tears ran down our cheeks 
her lips as-if to taste it, she fell like rain. We packed up a basket, 
back in her chair, crying. and carried it to her very door, 
We had never seen a Morton never venturing to speak a word, 
cry before; and it was something for we knew what it must have 
awful. We stood silent and aghast. cost her to say that. When we left 
She recovered herself, but did not her at the cottage we made her 
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our usual deep courtesy, but she the hearth. An old settee, once 
fell upon our necks, and kissed white and gold, now doubly 
us. For several nights after she shabby in its fall from its former 
hovered round our house about estate. On it lay Miss Phillis, very 
dusk; but she would never come pale; very still; her eyes shut. 
in again, and face usin candle or “Tcllme!’’ he gasped. ‘Is she 
fire-light, much less meet us by |dead? I think she is asleep; but 
daylight. We took out food to her; she looks so strange — as if she 
as regularly as might be, and gave might be —” He could not say 
it to her in silence, and with the the awful word again. I stooped, 
deepest courtesies we could make, and felt no warmth; only a cold 
we felt so honoured. We had chill atmosphere seemed to sur- 
many plans now she had permitted | round her. 
us to know of her distress) We “She is dead!” I replied at 
hoped she would allow us to go on length. “Oh, Miss Phillist Miss 
serving her in some way as be-'Phillis!” and, like a fool, I be- 
came us as Sidebothams. But one gan to cry. But he sate down with- 
night she never came: we staid, outatear, and looked vacantly at 
out in the cold bleak wind looking the empty hearth. I dared not 
into the dark for her thin worn'cry any more when I saw him so 
figure; allin vain. DLatethe next stony sad. I did not know what 
afternoon the young Squire lifted ‘to do. I could not leave him; and 
the latch, and stood right in the; yet I had no excuse for staying. I 
middle of our house-place. The went up to Miss Phillis, and softly 
roof was low overhead; and made arranged the grey ragged locks 
lower by the deep beams support-: about her face. 
ing the floor above; he stooped “Aye!” saidhe. “She must be 
as he looked at us, and tried to laid out. Who so fit to do it as 
form words, but no sound came,you and your sister, children of 
out of his lips. I never saw such good old Robert Sidebotham.” 
gaunt woe; no, never! At last he, “Oh! my master,” I said, “this 
took me by the shoulder, and led;is no fit place for you. Jet me 
me out of the house. 'fetch my sister to sit up with me 
‘‘Come with me!’’ he said, when all night; and honour us by sleep- 
we were in the open air, as if that/ing at our poor little cottage.” 
gave him strength to speak| Ididnotexpecthe would have 
audibly. I needed no second ,done it; but after a few minutes’ 
word. We entered Miss Phillis’s silence he agreed to my proposal. 
cottage; a liberty I had never I hastened home, and told Ethe- 
taken before. What little furni- linda, and both of us crying, we 
ture was there it was clear to be heaped up the fire, and spread 
seen were cast-off fragments of the table with food, and made up 
the old splendour of Morton Hall. a bed in one corner of the floor. 
No fire. Grey wood ashes lay on While I stood ready to go I saw 
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Ethelinda open the great chest in look about him. If I dared I 
which we kept our treasures; and would go and see.” I opened 
out she took a fine Holland shift the door; the night was black as 
that had been one of my mother’s pitch; the air very still. “I'll 
wedding shifts; and, seeing what go,” said I; and off I went, not 
she was after, I went upstairs and meeting a creature, for it was long 
brought down apiece of rare old past eleven. I reached our house; 
lace, a good deal darned to be|the window was long and low, 
sure, but still old Brussels point,|and the shutters were old and 
bequeathed to me long ago by my shrunk. I could peep between 
Sor racthen, Mrs. Dawson. We them well, and see all that was 
huddled these things under our going on. He was there sitting 
cloaks, locked the door behind |over the fire, never shedding a 
us and set out to do all we could tear; but seeming as if he saw his 
now for poor Miss Phillis. We past life in the embers. The food 
found the Squire sitting just as|we had prepared was untouched. 
we left him; I hardly knew if he;Once or twice, during my long 
understood me when I told him|watch (I was more than an hour 
how to unlock our door, and gave|away), he turned towards the 
him the key; though I spoke as food, and made as though he 
distinctly as ever I could for the would have eaten it, and then 
choking in my throat. Atlast he shuddered back; but at last he 
rose and went; and Ethelinda and seized it, and tore it with his 
I composed her poor thin limbs teeth, and laughed and rejoiced 
to decent rest, and wrapped her|over it like some starved animal. 
in the fine Holland shift; and then I could not keep from crying then. 
I plaited up my lace into a close; He gorged himself with great mor- 
cap to tie up the wasted features.|sels; and when he could eat no 
When all was done we looked more it seemed as if his strength 
upon her from alittle distance. _| for suffering had come back; he 
‘‘A Morton to die of hunger!” |threw himself on the bed, and 
said Ethelinda solemnly. “We such a passion of despair I never 
should not have dared to think heard of, much less ever saw. 
that such a thing was within the I could not bear to witness it. 
chances of life; do youremember The dead Miss Phillis lay calm 
that evening, when you and I and still; her trials were over. 
were little children, and she a I would go back and watch with 
merry young lady peeping at us Ethelinda. 
from behind her fan?”’ When the pale grey morning 
We did not cry any more; we dawn stole in, making us shiver 
felt very still and awe-struck. and shake after our vigil, the 
After a while I said, “I wonder Squire returned. We were both 
if after all the young Squire did mortal afraid of him, we knew 
£0 to our house. He had astrange not why. He looked quiet enough 
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— the lines were worn deep be-/not for nothing we had kept the 
fore — no new traces were there. |death to ourselves for two nights; 
He stood and looked at his aunt that to judge from the lace on 
for a minute or two. Then he her cap there must have been 
went ap into the loft above the some pretty pickings. Ethelinda 
room where we were; he brought: would have contradicted this, but 
a small paper parcel down; bade I bade her let it alone; it would 
us keep on our watch yet a little save the memory of the proud 
time. First one and then the Mortons from the shame that 
other of us went home to get some' poverty is thought to be; and as 
food. It was a bitter black frost; for us, why we could live it down. 
no one was out, who could stop But on the whole people came 
indoors; and those who were out forward kindly; money was not 
cared not to stop to speak. To- wanting to bury her well, if not 
wards afternoon the air darkened, grandly as became her birth; and 
and a great snow-storm came on. many a one was bidden to the 
We durst not be left, only one funeral who might have looked 
alone; yet at the cottage where after hera little more in her life- 
Miss Phillis had lived there was time. Among others was Squire 
neither fire nor fuel. So wesate Hargreaves from Bothwick Hall 
and shivered and shook till morn- over the Moors. He was some 
ing. The Squire never came that kind of far-away cousin to the 
night nor all next day. ‘Mortons. So when he came he 
‘What must we do?” asked was asked to go chief mourner 
Ethelinda, broken down entirely. in Squire Morton’s strange ab- 
“T shall die if stop here another sence, which I should have won- 
night. We must tell the neigh- dered at the more if I had not 
bours and get help for the watch.” thought him almost crazy when 
“So we must,” said I, very low I watched his ways through the 
and grieved. I went out and told shutter that night. Squire Har- 
the news at the nearest house, greuves started when they pe 
taking care, you may be sure, him the compliment of asking 
never to speak of the hunger and him to take the head of the 
cold Miss Phillis must have en-' coffin. 
dured in silence. It was bad; “Where is her nephew?” 
enough to have them come in,’ asked he. 
and make their remarks on the| ‘‘No one has seen him since 
poor bits of furniture; for no eight o’clock last Thursday morn- 
one had known their bitter straits |ing.” 
even as much as Ethelinda and| “But I saw him at noon on 
me, and we had been shocked at; Thursday,” said Squire Har- 
the bareness of the place. I did greaves with around oath. “He 
hear that one or two of the more came over the moors to tell me 
ill- conditioned had said, it was!of his aunt’s death; and to ask 
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me to give him a little money to 
bury her, on the pledge of his 
gold shirt-buttons. He said I was 
a cousin, and could pity a gentle- 
man in such sore need. That the 
buttons were his mother’s first 

ift to him; and that I was to 
Foep them safe, for some day he 
would make his fortune and come 
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But for a long time no one seemed 
to know who rightly was the owner 
of Morton Hall and lands. The 
old house fell out of repair; the 
chimneys were full of starlings’ 
nests; the flags in the terrace in 
front were hidden by the long 
grass; the panes in the windows 
were broken, no one knew how 


back to redeem them. He had or why, for the children of the 
not known his aunt was so ill, or! village got a a tale that the house 
he would have parted with these! was haunted. Ethelinda and I 
buttons sooner, though he held| went sometimes in the summer 
them as more precious than he mornings, and gathered some of 
could tellme. I gave him money:'the roses that were being stran- 
but I could not find in my heart. gled by the bind-weed that spread 
to take the buttons. He bade me over all; and we used to try and 
not tell of all this; but when a! weed the old flower-garden a lit- 
man is missing it is my duty to tle; but we were no longer young 
give all the clue I can.” and the stooping made our backs 
And so their poverty was bla-,ache. Still we always felt happier 
zoned abroad! But folk forgot|if we cleared but ever such a little 
it all in the search for the Squire space. Yet we did not go there 
on the moor side. Two days they/willingly in the afternoons, and 
searched in vain; the third, up-ileft the garden always long be- 
wards of a hundred men turned /fore the first slight shade of dusk. 
out hand-in-hand, step to step,| We did not choose to ask the 
to leave no foot of ground un-|common people — many of them 
searched. They found him stark | were weavers for the Drumble 
and stiff, with Squire Hargreaves’ | manufacturers, and no longer de- 
money, and his mother’s gold cent hedgers and ditchers — we 
buttons,. safe in his waistcoat did not choose to ask them, I say, 
pocket. | who was squire now, or where he 
_And we laid him down by the lived. But one day, a great Lon- 
side of his poor Aunt Phillis. don lawyer came to the Morton 
; Arms, and made a pretty stir. 

After the Squire, John Marma- He came on behalf of a General 
duke Morton, had been found Morton, who was squire now, 
dead in that sad way on the dreary though he was far away in India. 
moors, the creditors seemed to He had been written to, and they 
lose all hold on the property; bad proved him heir, though he 
which indeed, during the seven was a very distant cousin; farther 
years they had had it, they had back than Sir John, I think. And 
drained as dry as a sucked orange. now he had sent word they were 
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to take money of his that was in| quicker than we had opened it. 
England, and put the house in} We came away disappointed. The 
thorough repair; for that three) Hall was no longer like our own 
maiden sisters of his, who lived/ honoured Morton Hall. 

in some town inthenorth, would, “After all, these three ladies 
come and live at Morton Hall till)are Mortons,” said Ethelinda to 
his return. So the lawyer sent;me. ‘We must not forget that: 
for a Drumble builder, and gave! we must go and pay our duty to 
him directions. We thought itithem as soon as they have ap- 
would have been prettier if he| peared in church.” 

had hired John Cobb, the Morton; Accordingly we went. But we 
builder and joiner, he that had had heard and seen a little of 
made the Squire’s coffin, and the! them before we paid our respects 
Squire’s father’s before that. In-! atthe Hall. Their maid had been 
stead, came a troop of Drumble! down in the village; their maid as 
men, knocking andtumbling about: she was called now; but a maid- 
in the Hall, and making their/of-all-work she had been until 
jests up and down all those state-;now, as she very soon let out 
ly rooms. Ethelinda and I neve) when we questioned her. How- 
went near the place till they wereiever, we were never proud; and 
gone, bax and baggage. Andishe was a good honest farmer’s 
then what a change! the old case-| daughter out of Northumberland. 
ment windows, with their heavy | What work she did make with the 
leaded panes half overgrown with! Queen’s English! The folk in Lan- 
vines and roses, were taken away, cashire are said to speak broad; 
and great staring sash windows’ but I could always understand our 
were in their stead. New grates! own kindly tongue, whereas when 
inside; all modern, newfangled,| Mrs. Turner told me her name, 
and smoking, instead of the brass| both Ethelinda and 1 could have 
dogs which held the mighty logs sworn she said Donagh, and were 
of wood in the old Squire’s time. afraid she was an Irishwoman. 
The little square Turkey carpet Her ladies were what you may call 
under the dining table, which had past the bloom of youth; Miss 
served Miss Phillis, was not good, Sophronia — Miss Morton, pro- 
enough for these new Mortons; | perly— was just sixty; Miss Anna- 
the dining-room was all carpet-| bella, three years younger; and 
ed over. We peeped into the; Miss Dorothy (or Baby, ‘as they 
old dining-parlour; that parlour|called her, when they were by 
where the Aner for the Puritan | themselves), wastwo years young- 
preachers had been laid out; thejer still. Mrs. Turner was very 
flag parlour as it had been called| confidential to us, partly because 
of late years. But it had a damp|I doubt not she had heard of our 
earthy smell, and was used as ajold connexion with the family, 
lumber-room. We shut the door|and partly because she was an ar- 
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rant talker, and was glad of any- Her sisters were angry with her 
body who would listen to her. for not having married some great 
So we heard the very first week rich gentleman; though, as she 
how each of the ladies had wished used to say to Mrs. Turner, how 
for the east bed-room; that which could she help it. She was willing 
faced the north-east; which no enough, but no rich gentleman 
one slept in in the old Squire’s| came to ask her. We agreed that 
days; but there were two steps/it really was not her fault; but her 
leading up into it, and said Miss/sisters thought it was: and now 
Sophronia, she would never let that she had lost her beauty’, they 
a younger sister have a room:were always casting it up what 
more elevated than she had her-' they would have done if they had 
self, She was the eldest, and she;had her gifts. There were some 
had a right to the steps. So she: Miss Burrells they had heard of, 
bolted herself in for two days each of whom had married a lord; 
while she unpacked her clothes,:and these Miss Burrells had not 
and then came out looking like’ been such great beauties. So Miss 
a hen that has laid an egg, and Sophronia used to work the ques- 
defies any one to take tnat honour tion by the rule of three, and put 
from her. ait in this way — If Miss Burrell, 
But her sisters were very de- with a tolerable pair of eyes, a 
ferential to her in general; that snub nose, and a wide mouth, 
must be said. They never had married a baron, what rank of 
more than two black feathers in peer ought our pretty Annabella 
their bonnets; while she had al- to have espoused? And the worst 
ways three. Mrs. Turner said was, Miss Annabella — who had 
that once, when they thought Miss never had any ambition — wanted 
Annabella had been going to have to have married a poor curate in 
an offer of marriage made her, her youth; but was pulled up by 
Miss Sophronia had not objected her mother and sisters reminding 
to her wearing three that winter; her of the duty she owed to her 
but when it all ended in smoke, family. Miss Dorothy had done 
Miss Annabella had to pluck it her best — Miss Morton always 
out, as became a younger sister. praised her forit. With not half 
Poor Miss Annabella! she had the good looks of Miss Annabella, . 
been a Pera (Mrs. Turner said), she had danced with an honour- 
and great things had been ex- able at Harrogate three times run- 
pected of her. Her brother, the ning; and, even now, she per- 
General, and her mother had both ' severed in trying; which was more 
spoilt her, rather than cross her than could be said of Miss Anna- 
unnecessarily, and so spoil her bella, who was very broken-spi- 
good looks; which, old Mrs. Mor- rited. 
ton had always expected, would I do believe Mrs. Turner told 
make the fortune of the family. us all this before we had ever seen 
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the ladies. We had let them 
know, through Mrs. Turner, of' 
our wish to pay them ourrespects ; 
so we ventured to go up to the: 
front door, and rap modestly. We. 
had reasoned about it before, and 
agreed that if we were going in 
our everyday clothes, to offer a 
little present of eggs, or to call on 
Mrs. Turner (as she had asked us 
to do), the back door would have’ 
been the appropriate entrance for 
us. But going, however humbly, : 
to pay our respects, and offer our: 
reverential welcome to the Miss 
Mortons, we took rank as their 
visitors, and should go to the front. 
door. We were shown up the. 
wide stairs, along the gallery, up 
two steps, into Miss Sophronia’s: 
room. She put away some papers 
hastily as we came in. We heard 
afterwards that she was writing a. 
book, to be called ‘The Female 
Chesterfield, or Letters from a 
Lady of Quality to her niece.” 
And the little niece sate there ina 
high chair, with a flat board tied 
to her back, and her feet in stocks 
on the rail of the chair, so that she 
had nothing to do but listen to 
her aunt’s letters; which were 
read aloud to her as they were 
written, in order to mark their 
effect on her manners. I was not 
sure whether Miss Sophronia liked 
our interruption; but I know: 
little Miss Cordelia Manisty did. | 

“Is the young lady crooked?” 
asked Ethelinda during a pause in. 
our conversation. 


I had noticed ‘verbs. 
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jing at something else occa- 


sionally. _ 

No! indeed, Ma’am,”’ said Miss 
Morton. ‘But she was born in 
India, and her backbone hasnever 
properly hardened. Besides, I 
and my two sisters each take 


‘charge of her for a week; and, 
‘their systems of education — I 
might say non-education — differ 


so totally and entirely from my 
ideas, that, when Miss Mannisty 
comes to me, I consider myself 
fortunate if I can undo the — 
hem! — that has been done during 
a fortnight’s absence. Cordelia, 
my dear, repeat to these good 
ladies the geography lesson you 
learnt this morning?” 

Poor little Miss Mannisty began 
to tell us a great deal about some 
river in Yorkshire of which we 
had never heard, though I dare 
say we ought to, and then a great 
deal more about the towns that it 
passed by and what they were 
famous for; and all I can re- 
member — indeed could under- 


stand at the time — was, that Pom- 


fret was famous for Pomfret cakes, 
which I knew before. But Ethe- 


linda gasped for breath before it 


was done, she was so nearly 
choked up with astonishment; 
and when it was ended, she said, 
“Pretty dear! it’s wonderful!” 
Miss Morton looked a little dis- 
pleased, and replied, “Not at all. 
Good little lg van learn any- 
thing the eaoee, even French 
es, Cordelia, they can. 


that my sister's eyes would rest on' And to be good is better than to 


the child; although by an effort. be pretty. We don’t think about 
she sometimes succeeded in look-: looks here. You may get down 
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child, and go into the garden, and ‘That child is cowed by some- 
take care you put your bonnet on, roa said I to Ethelinda. 
or you'll be all over freckles.” “But she knows a deal of geo- 
We got up to take leave at the graphy’’ — Ethelinda’s speech 
same time, and followed the little was cut short by the opening of 
girl out of the room. Ethelinda the door in answer to our knock. 
fumbled in her pocket. The once beautiful Miss Anna- 
: — d f bella Morton stood before us, and 
Here ’s sixpence, my dear, for pede us enter. She was dressed 
you. Nay, I ee Aes We jin white, with a turned up velvet 
take it from an 0 : a onan hat, and two or three short droop- 
me 5. to whom Jou: ve Lordover ing black feathers init. I should 
though ra ae ease ; P The DOt like to say she rouged, but she 
Bible.” For Ethelinda always had a very pretty colour in her 


maintained that the long chapters | oie ee Ba ae pirates 


in the Bible ene ve. ali naMeS Looked so unlike anybody I had 
were geography; an us" “lever seen, that I wondered what 


knew well enough they were not, : , 

, - . the child could have found to like 
yet [had forgotten what the right +) her; for like her she did, that 
word was, so I let her alone; fOr. very clear. But, when Miss 
one hard word did as well asan-| 4 nabella spoke, I came under 
other. Little Miss looked as if he charm. Her voice was very 
ad i aeons erat take sweet and plaintive, and suited 

: Ske eater ‘well with the kind of things she 
kindly old faces, for at last the) said: Bil abeub-chanment nature 
spunea eee ‘and tears, and grief, and such sort 

: : ‘of talk, which reminded me rather 

ee ele Brave ane gutel| COPS | of poetry — very pretty to listen 

or that; and, looking wistfully abit: though I never could under- 
us, she said: anes 


|stand it as well as plain comfort- 
“Thank you. But won’t youjable prose. Still f hardly know 
go and see Aunt Annabella?”’;why I liked Miss Annabella. I 
We said we should like to pay our’ think I was sorry for her; though, 
respects to both her other aunts if, whether I should have been if she 
we might take that liberty; and, had not put it in my head, I don’t 
perhaps she would show us the;know. The room looked very 
way. But, at the door of a room,’ comfortable; a spinnet in acorner 
she stopped short, and said sor-'to amuse herself with, and a good 
rowfully, “I mayn’t go in; it is'sofa to lie down upon. By and 
not my week for being with Aunt| bye, we got her to talk of her 
Annabella;’’ and then she went! little niece, and she too had her 
slowly and heavily towards the system of education. She said 
garden door. 8 e hoped to develope the sensi- 
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bilities, and to cultivatethetastes. we asked in one breath, when we 
While with her, her darling niece saw our friend from the Hall. And 
read works of imagination, and then we learnt that there had been 
acquired all that Miss Annabella a fourth —a younger Miss Mor- 
could impart of the fine arts. We ton, who was no beauty, and no 
neither of us quite knew what she wit, and no anything; so Miss 
was hinting at at the time; but/Sophronia, her eldest sister, had 
afterwards, by dint of questioning/|allowed her to marry a Mr. Man- 
little Miss, and using our own eyes/nisty, and ever after spoke of her 
and ears, we found that she read/as ‘‘my poor sister Jane.” She 
aloud to her aunt while she lay on'and her husband had gone out to 
the sofa; Santo Sebastiano, or the | India; and both had died there; 
Young Protector, was what they’ and the General had made it a 
were deep in at this time; and, as;sort of condition with his sisters 
it was in five volumes and the/that they should take charge of 
heroine spoke broken English —ithe child, or else none of them 
which required to be read twice liked children except Miss Anna- 
over to make it intelligible — it! bella. 
lasted them a longtime. Shealso| ‘Miss Annabella likes chil- 
learned to play on the spinnet:/dren!” said I. “Then that’s the 
not much — for I never heard reason children like her.” 
above two tunes; one of which) ‘I can’t say she likes children; 
was God save the King, and the! for we never have any in ourhouse 
other was not. But I fancy the but Miss Cordelia; but her she 
poor child was lectured by one: does like dearly.” 
aunt, and frightenedbytheother’s ‘Poor little Miss!” said Ethe- 
sharp ways and numerous fancies. ' linda, “does she never get a game 
She might well be fond of her:of play with other little girls?” 
gentle, pensive (Miss Annabella And i am sure from that time 
told me she was pensive,so lknow. Ethelinda considered her in a dis- 
I am right in calling her so) aunt; cased state from this very circum- 
with her soft voice, and her never ‘stance, and that her knowledge 
ending novels, and the sweet of geography was one of thesymp- 
scents that hovered about the toms of the disorder; for she 
sleepy room. used often to say, “I wish she did 
No one tempted us towards not know so much geography! 
Miss Dorothy's apartment when'I'm sure it is not quite right.’ 
we left Miss Annabella; sowe did) Whether or not her geography 
not see the youngest Miss Morton was right I don’t know; but the 
this first day. We had each ofus'child pined for companions. A 
treasured up many little mysteries: very few days after we had called 
to be explained by our dictionary,/— and yet long enough to have 
Mrs. Turner. passed her into Miss Annabella’s 
‘Who is little Miss Mannisty?” | week — I saw Miss Cordelia in @ 
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corner of the church green, play-|to this day I have never told 
ing with awkward humility, along Ethelinda what became of her six- 
with some of the rough village’ pence. I took MissCordelia home 
girls, who were as expert at the | with me while I changed my dress 
game as she was unapt and slow. to be fit to take her back to the 
I hesitated a little, and at last I: Hall. And on the way, to make 
called to her. jup for her disappointment, I be- 

“How do you, my dear?” I said. | gan talking of my dear Miss Phil- 
“How come you here, so far from lis and her bright pretty youth. I 
home?” had never named her name since 

She reddened, and then looked | her death to any one but Ethelinda 
up at me with her large serious!— and that only on Sundays and 
eyes. quiet times. And I could not have 

‘Aunt Annabel sent'me into the spoken of her to a grown-up per- 
wood to meditate — and— and— | son; but somehow to Miss Corde- 
it was very dull—and I heard these lia it came out quite natural. Not 
little girls playing and laughing— of her latter days, of course; but 
and I had my sixpence with me of her pony, and her little black 
and — it was not wrong, was it King Charles’s dogs, and all the 
Ma’am?—I came to them and told living creatures that were glad in 
one of them I would give it to her, her presence when first I knew her. 
if she would ask the others to let; And nothing would satisfy the 
me play with them.” ‘child but I must go into the Hall 

‘But my dear, they are — some garden and show her where Miss 
of them — very rough little chil- Phillis’s garden had been. We 
dren, and not fit companions for were deep in our talk, and she was 
a Morton.” stooping down to clear the plot 

“But I am a Mannisty, Ma’am!” from weeds, when I heard a sharp 
she pleaded, with so much entrea- voice cry out, “Cordelia! Corde- 
ty in her ways that, if I had not lia! Durtying your frock with 
known what naughty bad girls kneeling on the wet grass! It is 
some of them were, [ could not not my week: but I shall tell your 
have resisted her longing forcom- Aunt Annabella of you.” 
ee ofher ownage. Asitwas, And the window was shut down 

was angry with them for having withajerk. It was Miss Dorothy. 
taken her sixpence; but, whenshe And I felt almost as guilty as poor 
had told me which it was, and saw little Miss Cordelia: for I had 
that I was going to reclaim it, she heard from Mrs. Turner that we 
clung to me, and said: — had given great offence to Miss 

‘‘Qh! don’t, Ma’am — you must Dorothy by not going to call on 
not. I gave it to her quite of my her in her room that ay on which 
own self,” we had paid our respects to her 

So I turned away; for there was sisters; and I had a sort of an idea 
truth in what the child said. But that seeing Mies Cordelia with me 
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was almost as much of a fault as'ribbon, ora feather, or a smart 
the kneeling down on the wet/old breadth of silk, to please the 
ass. Sol thought I would take: harmless vanity of these poor 
the bull by the horns. “Will you! crazy women; and they would go 
take me to your Aunt Dorothy,|about so bedizened sometimes 
my dear?” said I. that, as we called them always 
The little girl had no longing |* Cousin Betty,” we made it into 
to go into her aunt Dorothy’sia kind of proverb for any one 
room, a8 she had so evidently had | dressed in a fly-away showy style, 
at Miss Arabella’s door. On the:and said they were like a Cousin 
contrary, she pointed it out tome. Betty. So now you know what I 
nt a safe distance, and then went. mean that Miss Dorothy was like. 
sway in the measured step she Her dress was white, like Miss 
was taught to use in that house; Annabella’s; but, instead of the 
where such things as running,|black velvet hat her sister wore, 
going upstairs two steps at a time, she had on, even in the house, a 
or jumping down three, were con- small black silk bonnet. This 
sidered undignified and vulgar.’ sounds as if it should be less like 
Miss Dorothy’s room was the least!a Cousin Betty than a hat; but 
repossessing of any. Somehow ; wait till I tell you how it was lined 
it had a north-east look about it,!— with strips of red silk, broad 
though it did face direct south;;near the face, narrow near the 
and, as for Miss Dorothy herself,; brim; for all the world like the 
she was more like a ‘Cousin rays of the rising sun, as they are 
Betty” than anything else; if you, painted on the public-house sign. 
know what a Cousin Betty is, and: And her face was like the sun; as 
perhaps it is too old-fashioned around as an apple; and withrouge 
word to be understood by any’ on, without any doubt: indeed, 
one who has learnt the foreign she told me once, a lady was not 
languages: but when I was a girl,: dressed unless she had put her 
. there used to be poorcrazy women rouge on. Mrs. Turner told us 
rambling about the country, one she studicd reflections a great 
or two in a district. They never|deal; not that she was a thinking 
did any harm that I know of; they; woman in general, I should say; 
might have been born idiots, poor and that this rayed lining was the 
creatures! or crossed in love, who /| fruit of her study. She had herhair 
knows? But they roamed the pulled together, so that her fore- 
country, and were well known at; head was quite covered with it; 
the farm-houses ; wheretheyoften and I wont deny that I rather 
got food and shelter for as long a| wished myself at home, as I stood 
time as their restless minds would facing her in the doorway. She 
allow them to stay in any one! pretended she did not know whol 
place; and the farmer’s wife|was, and made me tell all about 
would, maybe, rummage up a/myself; and then it turned out she 
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knew all about me, and she hoped 


I had recovered from my fatigue 


the other day. 

“What fatieue asked I, im- 
movably. Oh! shehad understood 
I was very muchtired after visiting 
her sisters; otherwise, of course, 
I should not have felt it too much 
to come on to her room. She kept 
hinting at me in so many ways, 
that I could have asked her gladly 
to slap my face and have done 
with it, only I wanted to make 
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The rules that were made for 
Miss Cordelia! She was to eat her 
meals standing, that was one 
thing! Another was, that she was 
to drink two cups of cold water 
before she had any pudding; and 
it just made the child loathe cold 
water. Then there were ever so 
many words she might not use; 
each aunt had her own set of words 
which were ungenteelorimproper 
for some reason or another. Miss 
Dorothy would never let her say 


Miss Cordelia’s peace with her for! “red;”” it was always to be pink, 
kneeling down and dirtying her! or crimson, or scarlet. Miss Cor- 
frock. I did say what I could to! delia used at one time to come to 
make things straight; but I don’t us, and tell us she had a “pain at 
know if I did any good. Mrs./her chest” so often, that Ethelinda 
Turner told me how suspicious;and I began to be uneasy, and 
and jealous she was of everybody, questioned Mrs. Turner to know 
and of Miss Annabella in particu- it her mother had died of con- 
lar, who had been set over her in|sumption; and many a good pot 
her youth because of her beauty ;' of currant jelly have I given her, 
but, since it had faded, Miss Mor-| and only made her pain at the 
ton and Miss Dorothy had never chest worse ; for — would you be- 
ceased pecking at her; and Miss lieve it? — Miss Morton told her 
Dorothy worst of all. If it had not never to say she had gota stomach- 
been for little Miss Cordelia’s 


ache, for that it was not proper to 
love, Miss Annabella might have say so. I had heard it called by a 
wished to die; she did often wish worse name still in my youth, and 
she had had the smallpox as a so had Ethelinda; and we sat and 
baby. Miss Morton was stately! wondered to ourselves how it was 
and cold to her, as one who had|that some kinds of pain were 
not done her duty to her family,| genteel and others were not. 
and was put in the corner for her said that old families, like the 
bad behaviour. Miss Dorothy was Mortons, generally thought it 
continually talking at her, and showed good blood to have their 


particularly dwelling on the fact 
of her being the oldersister. Now 
she was but two years older; and 
was still so pretty and gentle 
looking, that 1 should have for- 
gotten it continually but for Miss 
Dorothy. 


complaints as high in the body as 
they could — brainfevers and 
headaches had a better sound, 
and did perhaps belong more to 
the aristocracy. I thought I had 
got the right view in saying this, 
when Ethelinda would put in that 
g# 
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she had often heard of Lord memory ofasad, terrible dream. 
Toffey having the gout and being So they thought of the Squire in 
lame, and that nonplussed me. If his coach-and-four as High Sheriff, 
there is one thing I do dislike and Madam lying in her morning- 
more than another, itis a person room in her Genoa velvet wrap- 
saying something on the other ping-robe, all over peacock’s eyes 
side when I am trying to make up (it was 4 pie of velvet the Squire 
my mind — how canI reason if 1 brought back from Italy, when he 
am to be disturbed by another had been the grand tour), and 
person’s arguments? Miss Phillis going to a ball at a 
But though I tell all these pecu- great lord’s house and dancing 
liarities of the Miss Mortons, they with a royal duke. The three 
were good women in the main; /ladies were never tired oflistening 
even Miss Dorothy had her times/to the tale of the splendour that 
of kindness, and really did love;had been going on here, while 
her little niece, though she was;they and their mother had been 
always laying traps to catch her|starving in genteel poverty up in 
doing wrong. Miss Morton I got' Northumberland; and.as for Miss 
to respect, if I never liked her. Cordelia, she sate on a stool at 
They would ask us up to tea; andiher Aunt Annabella’s knee, her 
we would put on our best gowns;'hand in her aunt’s, and listened, 
and taking the house-key in my sl atone datas and unnoticed, to 
pocket, we used to walk slowly all we could say. 
through the village, wishing that One day, the child came crying 
people who had been living in our to our house. It was the oldstory; 
youth could have seen us now, Aunt Dorothy had been so unkind 
going by invitation to drink tea to Aunt Annabella! The little 
with the family at the Hall — not! girl said she would run away to 
in the housekeeper’s room, but|India, and tell her uncle the 
with the family, mind you. But |General, and seemed in such 
since they began to weave inMor-;a paroxysm of anger, and 
ton, everybody seemed too busy grief, and despair, that a sudden 
to notice us; so we were fain to be thought came over me. I thought 
content with reminding each other I would try and teach her some- 
how weshould neverhave believed thing of the deep sorrow that lies 
it in our youth that we could have awaiting all at some part of their 
lived to this day. Aftertea, Miss lives, and of the way in which it 
Morton would set us to talk of the ought to be borne, by telling her 
real old family, whom they had of Miss Phillis’s love and endu- 
never known; and you may be rance for her wasteful, handsome 
sure we told of all their pomp and nephew. So from little, I got to 
grandeur and stately ways; but more, and I told her all; the 
Ethelinda and I never spoke of, child’s great eyes filling slowly 
what was to ourselves like the| with tears, which brimmed over 
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and came rolling down her cheeks 
unnoticed as I spoke. I scarcely 
needed to make her promise not 
to speak about all this to any one. 
She said, “I could not — no! not 
even to Aunt Annabella.”’ And 
to this day she never has named it 
again, not even to me; but she 
tried to makeherself more patient, 
and more silently helpful in the 
strange household among whom 
she was cast. 

By and bye, Miss Morton grew 


pale and grey, and worn, amid 
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now she might go and have a 
holiday. Even while the child 
looked at her in wonder at the 
unusual tenderness with which 
this was said, a grim spasm 
passed over her face, and Cor- 
delia ran in affright to call Mrs. 
Turner. But when she came, and 
the other two sisters came, she 
was quite herself again. She had 
her sisters in her room alone 
when she wished them goodbye; 
so no one knows what she said, or 
how she told them (who were 


all her stiffness. Mrs. Turner: thinking of her asin health) that 
whispered to us that for all her'the signs of near-approaching 
stern, unmoved looks, she was'death, which the doctor had fore- 
ill unto death; that she had been'told, were upon her. One thing 
secretly to see the great doctor they both agreed in saying — and 
at Drumble; and he had told her'it was much that Miss Dorothy 
she must set her house in order. agreed in anything — that she 
Not even her sisters knew this;; bequeathed her sitting room, up 
but it preyed upon Mrs. Turner’s'the two steps, to Miss Annabella 
mind and she told us. Long after\as being nextin age. Then they 
this, she kept up her week of!left her room crying, and went 
discipline with Miss Cordclia;|both together into Miss Anna- 
and walked inherstraight,soldier-|bella’s room, sitting hand in 
like way about the village, scold-'hand, (for the first time since 
ing Nate for having too large! childhood I should think.) listen- 
families, and burning too much:ing for the sound of the little 
coal, and eating too much butter. ! hand-bell which was to be placed 
One morning shesentMrs.Turner;close by her, in case, in her 
for her sisters; and, while she!agony, she required Mrs.'Turner’s 
was away, she rummaged out an:presence. But it never rang. 
old locket made of the four Miss; Noon became twilight. Miss 
Mortons’ hair when they were all’ Cordelia stole in from the garden 
children; and, threading the eye! with its long, black, green sha- 
of the locket with a piece ofidows, and strange eerie sounds 
brown ribbon, she tied it round/of the night wind through the 
Cordelia’s neck, and kissing her, trees, and crept to the kitchen 
told her she had been a good/fire. At last, Mrs. Turner knocked 
girl, and had cured herself of, atMiss Morton’s door, and hearing 
stooping; that she must fear God|no reply, went in and found her 
and honour the King; and that!cold and dead in her chair. 
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I suppose that sometime or/had time to tell us that she loved 
other we had told them of theiher uncle dearly, in spite of his 
funeral the old Squire had; Miss! quick hasty ways. He carried his 
Phillis’s father, Imean. He had sisters off to Cheltenham; and it 
had a procession of tenantry half-| was astonishing how young they 
a-mile long to follow him to the: made themselves look before they 
grave. Miss Dorothy sent forme} came back again. He was al- 
to tell her what tenantry of her; ways here, there, and every- 
brother’s could follow Miss Mor-'where; and very civil to us into 
ton’s coffin; but what with people the bargain; leaving the key of 
working in mills, and land having the Hall with us whenever they 
passed away from the family, we' went from home. Miss Dorothy 
could but muster up -twenty'was afraid of him, which was a 
people, men and women and blessing, for it kept her in order; 
all; and one or two were dirty and really I was rather sorry when 
enough to be paid for their loss'she died, and, as for Miss Anna- 
of time. pele she fretted after her till 

Poor Miss Annabella did not she injured her health, and Miss 
wish to go into the room up two Cordelia had to leave school to 
steps; nor yet dared she stay ;come and keep her company. 
behind; for Miss Dorothy, in a‘ Miss Cordelia was not pretty; she 
kind of spite for not having had it! had too sad and grave a look for 
bequeathed to her, kept telling that; but she had winning ways, 
Miss Annabella it was her duty to,and was to have her uncle’s for- 
occupy it; that it was Miss!tune some day, so I expected to 
Sophronia’s dying wish, and that! hear of her being soon snapt up. 
she should not wonder if Miss: But the General said her husband 
Sophronia were to haunt Miss. was to take the name of Morton; 
Annabella, if she did not leave and what did my young lady do 
her warm room, full of ease and but begin to care for one of the 
sweet scent, for the grim north-' great mill owners at Drumble, as 
east chamber. . We told Mrs. .if there were not all the lords and 
Turner we were afraid Miss Do-| commons to choose from besides? 
rothy would lord it sadly over; Mrs. ‘Turner was dead; and there 
Miss Annabella, and she only,was no one to tell us about it; 
shook her head; which, from so,but I could see Miss Cordelia 
talkative a woman, meant a great growing thinner and paler every 
deal. But, just as Miss Cordelia time they came back to Morton 
had begun to droop the General/ Hall; and I longed to tell her to 
came home, without any one pluck upaspirit, and be abovea 
knowing he was coming. Sharp /cotton-spinner.. One day, not 
and sudden was the word with’ half a year before the General’s 
him. He sent Miss Cordelia off; death, she came to see us, and 
to. school; but not before she had |told us, blushing like a rose, that 
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her uncle had given his consent; news. Never again say I am 
and so, although “he” had re- superstitious! There is no one 
fused to take the name of Morton, |living in Morton that knows the 
and had wanted to marry her|tradition of Sir John Morton and 
without a penny, and without her| Alice Carr; yet the very first part 
uncle’s leave, it had all come!of the Hall the Drumble builder 
right at last, and they were to;has pulled down 1s the old stone 
be married at once; and their/dining-parlour where the great 
house was to be a kind of home;dinner for the preachers moul- 
for her Aunt Annabella, who:dered away — flesh from flesh, 
was getting tired of being per-'crumb from crumb! And the 
petually on the ramble with the|street they are going to build 
General. iright through the rooms through 

“Dear old friends!” said our which Alice Carr was dragged in 
young lady, ‘You must like him.'her agony of despair at her hus- 
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am sure you will; he is so hand- i 
some, and brave, andgood. Do 


you know, he says a relation of. 


his ancestors lived at Morton 
Hall in the time of the Common- 


wealth.” 
“His ancestors?”’ said Ethe- 
linda. “Has he got ancestors? 


That ’s one good point about 
him, at any rate. I didn’t know 
cotton-spinners had ancestors.” 

‘What is his name?” asked I. 

“Mr. Marmaduke Carr,” said 
she, sounding each, with the old 
Northumberland burr, which was 
softened into a pretty pride and 
effort to give distinctness to each 
letter of the beloved name. 

“Carr,” said I, “Carr and 
Morton! Be it so! It was pro- 
phesied of old!’ But she was 
too much absorbed in the thought 
of her own secret happiness to 
notice my poor sayings. 

He was and is a good gentle- 
man; and a real gentleman too. 
They never lived at Morton Hall. 
Just as 1 was writing this, Ethe- 


linda came in with two pieces of' 


band’s loathing hatred is to be 
‘called Carr Street ! 

And Miss Cordelia has got a 
baby; a little girl; and writes in 
pencil two lines at the end of her 
-husband’s note to say she means 
to callit Phillis. 

Phillis Carr! I am glad he did 
not take the name of Morton. I 
‘like to keep the name of Phillis 
‘Morton in my memory very still 
and unspoken. 
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| NOW. 

] 

| Arise! for the day is passing, 

| While you lie dreaming on; 

Your brothers are cased in armour, 

And forth to the fight are gone; 

Your place in the ranks awaits you; 

'_ Each man has a part to play; 

The past and the future are nothing 
In the face of the stern to-day. 


Arise from your dreams of the futare — 
Of gaining a hard fought field; 

, Of storming the airy fortress; 

| Of bidding the giant yicld; 

Your future has deeds of glory, 

Of honour (God grant it may!), 

But your arm will never be stronger, 
Or needed as now — to-day. 
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Arise! Ifthe past detain you, pike; and over them fly wild 
Her sunshine and storms forget; ducks 
No chains 50 Ppibdea to hold you The frat public thing I did 
As those of @ vain regret; 
Sad oF Brien rie is lifeless evor; when I first went to Amiens was 
ast her phantom arms away, . 
Nor look back, save to learn the lesson to mount the very. curious and 
Of a nobler strife to-day. disproportioned 5 pire of the ca- 
Arise! for the hour is passing; - thedra : which ans nglishman has 
The sound that you dimly hear, likened to a giant in repose, and 
Is your ney pede . battle. a Frenchman to a vast poem. 
se! rise! for the foe is here =: 
Stay not to brighten your weapons When I visit any: town I always 
Or the hour will strike at last; make it my first business to go 


And, from dreams of a coming battle, up the greatest number of stairs 
You will waken, and find it past. open to the public, and begin my 
survey with a general view; just 

as I glance oe the table of con- 

tents before I read a volume. 

A SENSIBLE TOWN. \From the top of Amiens’ spire I 

Ir ever you desire to spend a had not very much to see, always 
pleasant week in France, and toiexcepting the cathedral roof. I 
see that wonder of the civilised/had seen the whole misty marvel 
world, a wholesome town, go to! of London this side of the Surrey 
Amiens in the valley of the/hills (London beyond the hills 
Somme. In Amiens there is to/will soon be added) from the top 
be found a wise municipality:|of St. Paul’s; the purple Cam- 
there is no room for sanitary agi-: pagna and the quicksilver stripe 
tation: there is everything that!of the Mediterranean visible in 
there should be for the health and'the horizon from St. Peter's, at 
satisfaction of the people. Its, Rome; the Gulf of St. Malo, from 
valley isa happy valley. You see;Coutances, with Jersey for a 
now and then short reaches of the| distant object, and the incom- 
Somme; and, if your taste be in| parable twin spires close at hand ; 
the least agricultural and rural, nor am I ashamed to name with 
you admire the rich alluvial soil'these impressive sights the fen 
which throws up, as out of a cor-' panorama which surrounds the 
nucopia, flax, hemp, and came- tower of Ely. From Amiens’ spire 
line, acres of fragrant bean-blos-|I saw a mass of grey-looking 
som and scarlet poppy, rich in‘ houses uniformly spread beneath 
oil, and wheat, and a whole Gizeh|me, without any very noticeable 
of apples. You come among! difference of level, although one 
stacks of turf and see the water part is said to belong to the 
standing in the black holes under upper, and another to the lower 
trees, out of which, or near which, town. I observed at once, how- 
they have been dug. In those ever, one agreeable arrangement; 
ponds are the richest eels and almost every house has its own 
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little garden. 


population of nearly sixty-five 
thousand, there must be many 
exceptions to the rule, but there 
are in Amiens no suffocating 
cellar dwellings, as at Dunkerque, 
Lille, and St. Omer. In one part 
of the town, too, there is quite a 
mass of green. Now, without 
setting myself He for a town 
guide, I should like to point out 
to those who are interested in 
their own health, or in the health 
of towns, one or two facts con- 
cerning Amiens. The ground on 
which the town is built, let me 
first say, generally slopes to the 
river; society accommodates it- 
self to that convenient slope; the 
upper classes live in the upper 
town, the middle in the middle, 
and the lower in the lower; the 
lowest being next the mud upon 
the river banks. 

TheSomme, as it entersAmiens, 
is a beautiful stream, ‘strong 
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I was told, too,/I went on by a twisting road 
that the houses are almost all oc- 
cupied by single families. In a 


among the famous little gardens 
of the Somme —a wilderness of 
pumpkins and asparagus beds; 
of canals, wide and narrow; pol- 
lard willows, ducks and drakes; 
of currant and gooseberry bushes, 
fruit trees now and then meagrely, 
but gracefully festooned with 
vines; of celery, of the superbest 
salad, leeks; of little ponds, and 
of reed fences, of roomy flat-bot- 
tomed high-prowed boats that 
were often filled with gorgeous 
heaps of what the painters would 
call “still life,” and beside the 
road that brought us through 
these pleasant things were hospi- 
table benches placed at welcome 
intervals. The road ended ata 
ferry on the Somme. All this 
good soil supported nothing but a 
wood some thirty years ago, a 
pleasant place for children, who 
played hide and seek, and a per- 
fect mine of faggots. The towing 

ath on the other side of the river 
is fringed now by a continuous 
row of aspens; and, as the eye 


without rage, without o’erflowing 
full.” One of my first walks was looks up and down stream, it rests 
to follow its course through the ever where upon such masses of 
town. Beginning at the Port dias enarlling verdure that one may 
mont, or Eastern port, and fol-: feel there as tranquil as a Dutch- 
lowing the Rue de la Voirie, I man. 

came upon the ‘Chinese Baths,’ Then J took another walk, be- 
authenticated by a picture of a ginning at the before-mentioned 
Chinaman; a swimming school, Port d’Amont, to make some ob- 
authorised by the Mayor; and the servations on the splitting up and 
baths at the sign of ‘The First! subdividing of the river by the 
Waters” — clear waters they are,imen of Amiens. The integral 
too; decidedly preferable to such'stream is split into twelve frac- 
Last Waters as I have scooped my |tions or streamlets, each of which 
way over among the stagnant por- has at least a score of duties to 
ridge of a Venetian canal. Then perform; they are all torn and 
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broken upon wheels, among/the town, there were pointed out 
which they rush, and roar, and|tome, on the right and left bank 
splutter, some becoming stained, respectively, two very important 
as with ink; others escaping from edifices — the gas-works, and the 
the work with a strong smell of abattoir, or general slaughter- 
hidesuponthem. The canals cut' house, where only animals may be 
the land up into little islands.: killed. The outscourings of the 
Louis the Eleventh called Amiens abattoirs, and also the gas-oozings 
‘this little Venice; but there is’ from the opposite side, as well as 
more real life in one Amiens canal the foul brooks which have served 
than in all the Venetian waters the uses of thedyer and the tanner 
put together. The comparison all enter the stream below, and 
was not bad foraking; but there’ surely may as well do that as run 
is not much sense in it. The into it, through it, and round 
Venetian waters are like beasts about it. The Amiens baths are, 
of burden; they just carry what on the other hand, above the 
is put upon them. The Picard town, and catch the freshest wa- 
rivulets work with intelligence, ters. It is quite possible, however, 
earn money by their active ee imagine a congregation of 
put out for the benefit of their human beings, say even a Body 
masters skilfully. Following their Corporate, who shall, through 
course through thestreets—Cow’s chance, want of fore-thought, or 
Tail Street, or Great Turnip obstinate individual selfishness, 
Street — and crossing a few of place the slaughter-house, the 
their innumerable bridges, I de- gus-works, and the dyeing-offices 
termined that though union at the inlet, and the baths at the 
makes strength, division may outlet ofa stream passing through 
sometimes beget activity. This the midst oftheircamp. It is not 
separation of the waters of the so at Amiens. The Somme at 
Somme is but of short conti-: Amiens is the best used river in 
nuance. With the exception of the world. I have not yet named 
two or three canals, the mouths all the services extracted from it. 
of which are carried further down At St. Michael’s Bridge it supplies 
stream because they have been the ge a for whose benefit it 
doing filthier work than the rest,! has been toiling with pure water; 
the streams are again united at not, of course, its own. In the 
the Bridge of St. Michael just be-;middle of the bridge stands a 
low the town. The river, restored ‘square solid building, known as 
to its natural dimensions, forms;the hydraulic machine. Of this 
the Port which is called d’Aval, 'the river is the motive power, and 
or of the west. ‘by it there is poured into re- 

Standing on St. Michael’s servoirs in the upper town an 
Bridge, and looking down the abundant supply of pure water 
stream, that is, with my back to from springs near the town. From 
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the springs to the river level at 
the bridge, it is brought easily 
enough in covered aqueducts. 

A hundred and twelve public 
fountains, or rather taps, within 
the town distribute water to the 
population at large, and there are 
from seven hundred and fifty to 
eight hundred private water cus- 
tomers. Constant high pressure 
water supply to every house is 
one of the good things yet to 
come even in Amiens; but the 
water as it is, is pure and plenti- 
ful. The principal reservoir is 
roofed with brickwork, vaulted 
like a cellar, and supported in-: 
ternally by columns, so that the’ 
water 1s completely sheltered | 
against soot and dust, and all de- | 
filement. 

The principal streets spamiens. 
have been lately repaved, with 
underground drains, foot-pave- 
ments, and a surface which 1s 
highest in the centre; in others 
the gutter runs down the middle, 
with no footpath, in old-fashioned 
style. I saw no street with a small 
stream of clean water constantly 
flowing through it, like that re- 
freshing current which passes 
down Trumpington Street, from 
Hobson’s Conduit at Cambridge. 

And now I will catalogue some 
of the treasures of the towns- 

eople. They have a Garden of 

lants, just large enough to aid 
and encourage any taste for bo- 
tany; of which the grounds form 
also a pleasant walking-place, 
Open gratuitously to the public. 
A museum attached to the garden 
contains a small collection of na- 
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tural history specimens. - Then the 
town is peculiarly rich in Boule- 
vards: it is almost perfectly en- 
circled by them. From whatever 
quarter the wind may blow, in- 
habitants of Amiens can drive or 
walk under fine rows of horse 
chestnuts, elms, limes, or aspens, 
and catch the breeze, as it sweeps 
in upon them from the open coun- 
try. 

In the fourteenth century 
Amiens was surrounded; not with 
these delicious groves, but with 
ditches and fortifications, which 
included the suburbs. The walls 
were flanked with towers, and 
four gates were pierced through 
them. In the seventeenth century, 
these ramparts, reckoned among 
the best and handsomest in France, 
occupied a breadth of eleven 


lyards, and a length of Hoan 
l 


twenty thousand paces. Of a 

this mags of fortifications nothing 
remains except one picturesque 
old fragment of wall, which has 
been suffered to stand, out of fear 
lest the removalof it might disturb 
certain springs that supply the 
hydraulic machine with water. 
On the site of the old ramparts 
are now planted the Boulevards, 
defending against a thousand 
enemies to health with a stout wall 
of living green. The railway runs 
in the old moat; and rows of trees 
and sloping gardens form the out- 
works of this peaceful fortress. 
The gardens laid out on the side 
of the old ditch and over the rail- 
way tunnels are all open to the 
public. I would have every young 
town crowned in this way with a 
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garland of green boulevards. It 
is & good charm against sickness. 
It is good, too, when the town 
outgrows them, and they still 
separate the suburbs from the 
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and these side walks, after making 
a slight bend, run boldly out into 
the distant perspective. The end 
of all those walks or rides (for 
they are also carriage ways) is an 


parent nucleus by acool circle of exactly circular lake, containing 


tresh air. 

Passing down the Boulevard 
Fontaine, the dweller in the para- 
dise of Amiens can turn to the 
right, down the Boulevard St. 
Jacques, and reach an opening 
which gives him, to the left, a 
re at the famous Promenade de 
a Hotoie, a noble park, one of the 
best possessions of the town. 
Marie de la Hotoie gave it in the 
fourteenth century, for the Picard 
routh to make merry in. Its plan, 

, Lenétre, is quite simple, and 


old-fashioned. A long straight: 


central avenue shoots far away 


two exactly circular islands anda 
pair of milk-white swans. Round 
the lake is a circular drive — the 
ring of Amiens under a zone of 
trees. 

From this part of the park a 
foot-bridge leads over a stream 
of water to the Little Hotoie, 
where the promenader, tired of 
trees, may wander among flowers, 
flanked in the distance by a few 
acres of beet-root. At the en- 
trance to this garden is a lodge 
built like a Swiss cottage, and 
called the Chalet. There dwell 
maids with milking-pails, and 


down to the open country. Among there are kept the cows, who eat 
the trees on either side are four the beet-root growing in the dis- 
angular and prim spaces of well- tance, and with whose milk the 
trodden turf, devoted to the!promenaders can refresh them- 
exercise of four national games. selves. There are even occasions 
There is, on one side, the tennis on which the municipality of 
green — within the limits of which Amiens allow the holiday folks a 
the ball is retained by temporary pratuitous supply of syllabub from 
nets — and the foot-ball ground; ' this establishment. The wanderer 
on the other side there are spaces; among the flowers may return by 
for ball-play and the jeu de tamis,'another foot-bridge to the trees 
in which latter game a small ball,| of the Great Hotoie, and all the 
made of leather and egg-shells,/sunshine, all the air, and all the 
is struck with a sort of wooden beauty of the Hotoies is his own; 
boxing-glove. Of cricket, the the poorest may walk there and is 





French have not a notion. 
Cross-roads, that run like vaults 
under the trees, conduct from the 


required only to respect the grass 
1a trees. 
The plan of the Hotoie de- 


centre of this park to lateral manded regularity; and, after all 
avenues, which had branched, was finished, one little strip of 
right and left, from the main ground remained unused. Of 
trunk promenade at its entrance; that, a convenient market was 
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eventually made— a market quite sleepers may be dry. «One sees 
out of the town — for pigs, cows, but little of it from the road. 
sheep, and bullocks.. No droves Trees and shrubs, with a not too 
of animals ever appear to create gay admixture of flowers, screen 
confusion in the streets of the the tombs from the eyes of pas- 
most sensible town of Amiens. sers by. : 
The cattle market is not only out To make the story quite com- 
of the town, but close behind the plete, let me now follow the pre- 
abattoir. The butcher having vailing fashion, and show my 
made his purchase in the market, hotel bill to the public. The 
goes at once to the adjoining railway fare from Boulogne to 
slaughter-ground, and so the ani- Amiens is eight shillings and one 
mals are brought into the town half-penny, second-class; and se- 
only as meat. In the heart of the cond-class travelling in France is 
town, though there is no Smith- very comfortable, the seats and 
field, there is a handsome covered , backs of the carriages are stuffed, 
fruit and vegetable market, athe number of places is limited, 
legacy left of old time to the com-|and smoking is forbidden under a 
munity by one of its rich citizens. |fine. I had been recommended 
There is another thing to be|to an inn at Amiens, the Hétel de 
said about this well ordered town, /|]’Ecu de France, by a friend who 
in which they have placed the knew that I wished for every: 
baths up-stream, the slaughter- reasonable comfort, but that 
house down-stream; the theatre;could not afford to be extra- 
half-way up the principal street;|vagant. My party consisted of 
the fruit-market in the town, the|/four persons — my sister, her 
brute-market out of it; in which daughters, andmyself. The ladies 
the dyers and fell-mongers have occupied a double-bedded room. 
canals to themselves; and every, We were not thrust into out-of- 
body has green walks and parks the-way back apartments; but 
in addition to his own private and our windows (we had two in each 
domestic garden. bedroom) looked into the hand- 
How do the people of Amiens some little Place St.. Denis — a 
bury their dead? Sensibly, of neat square, with a statue in the 
course. There are no intramural middle, and bordered round the 
graveyards. Ihe cemetery is not,/edge by rows of clipped acacias. 
indeed, within a stone’s throw of; These apartments were well 
the living. If the visitor would furnished, with arm-chairs, 
walk thither he must take up his marble-topped tables, and so 
staff and stretch out quite into the forth, and with bedding, as. I 
country. It isto be found by the have always found it in the north 
side of a swelling hill, where it of France, of the most scrupulous 
has been established ona subsoil purity and neatness. For these’ 
of chalk, that the beds of the accommodations, I was charged 
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a franc # bed. Our breakfasts 
were twenty-five sous, or a shil- 
ling, a head; for which we were 
supplied with coffee, milk, and 
sugar, eggs and ham, beefsteak 
and wonderfully well-fried po- 
tatoes, according to the caprice 
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We were served neconaine and 
had grapes, peaches, fresh figs, 
and other dainties. For this 


grand, epicurean outbreak, I had 
only to pay twenty-pence a head. 
On that occasion, and on the day 
of our arrival, it being market- 


of appetite. Our dinners were day, we had a small dining-par- 
fifteen-pence a head, and our bill’ lour to ourselves. At other times, 
of fare on the last day of our'we ate in the public room. We 
dining there was this: vermicelli! spent five days atAmiens. My bill 
soup, boiled fowls with exquisite) on leaving, which was made to 
white sauce, fried soles admirably! include, with wine and all extras, 
executed, a brace of partridges, ' the serviceof the house, amounted 
apple conserve and cream tarts,!to less than four pounds English! 
followed by a dessert of Gruyere! Go, therefore, O Briton needing 
cheese, pears, and sugar biscuits. rest , to Amiens for a holiday, to 
Beer at discretion was included in| Amiens in the happy valley of the 
the charge; and, still more mar-' Somme. 
vellous, two of my ladies — one 
seven years of age, the other a 
young ;miss in her teens — were 
set down in the bill as having but 
one head between them. The . 
cookery in general was first-rate; THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 
for the cook, who almost always THE life and adventures of the 
sang over his work, was evidently Cornish clergy during the eigh- 
happy in his mind, and frame of|teenth century would form a 
mind always operates very much'graphic volume of ecclesiastical 
on the result of work done by alljlore.. Afar off from the din of the 
artists. The wine that we took| noisy world, almost unconscious 
was, of course, an extra. Wehad| of the badgewords, High Church 
very good light Bordeaux for and Low Church, they dwelt in 
fifteen-pence the bottle. their quaint gray vicarages by the 
During our stay, I invited to churchyard wall, the saddened 
dinner a Frenchman who had and unsympathising witnesses of 
obliged me, and we fraternised those wild fierce usages of the 
with a bottle of champagne (four west, which they were utterly 
shillings), and a more sumptuous powerless to control. The glebe 
dinner and dessert than usual. I whereon I write has been the 
had told the landlady that I scene of many an unavailing con- 
, Should not be nice about the test in the cause of morality be- 
spending of a few francs, if she tween the clergyman andhis flock. 
would but do her best for me. One aged parishioner recalls and 
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relates the run, that is the rescue,’ gave Whorwell three cheers. So, 
of a cargo of kegs underneath the when there was a little peace, the 
benches and in the tower stairs of; parson said to us all, ‘And now 
the church. ‘‘We bribed Tommy friends, let us return and pro- 
Hockaday, the sexton,” so the, ceed with divine service.’ We did 
legend ran, “and we had the return; and it was surprising after 
goods safe in the seats by Sa-jallthat bustle and uproar to hear 
turday night. The parson did: how Parson Trenowth went on, 
wonder at the large congregation, just as if nothing had come to 
for divers of them were not regu-' pass: — ‘Here beginneth the Se- 
lar church-goers at other times, cond Lesson.’” 

and if he had known what was} But, on another occasion, the 
going on he could not have equanimity and forbearance of 
preached a more suitable dis- the parson were sorely tried; he 
course, for it was ‘Be not drunk, presided, as the custom was, at 
with wine, wherein is excess.’,a parish feast, in cassock and 
One of his best sermons; but! bands, and had, with his white 
there it did not touch us you see, hair and venerable countenance. 
for we never tasted anything but’ quite an apostolic aspect and 
brandy or gin. Ah! he wasa dear mien. Onasudden, a busy whis- 
old man our parson, mild as milk, per among the farmers at the 
nothing ever put him out. Once lower end of the table attracted 
I mind, in the middle of morning his notice, interspersed as it was 
prayer there was a buzz down by by sundry nods and glances to- 
the porch, and the folks began to wards himself, At last, one bolder 
get up and go out of church one, than the rest, addressed him, and 
by one. At last there was hardly, said that they had a great wish to 
three left. So the parson shut the ask his reverence a question if he 
book and took off his surplice,/ would kindly grant them a reply; 
and he said to the clerk, ‘ There; it was on a religious subject that 
is surely something amiss.’ And they had dispute, he said. The 
80 there certainly was, for when bland old man assured them of his 
we came out on the cliff there was| readiness to yield them any infor- 
a king’s cutter in chase of our mation or answer in his power. 
vessel, the Black Prince, close ‘But what. was the point in 
under the land, and there was our debate?” . 

departed congregation looking ‘Why, Sir, we wished to be 
on. Well, at last Whorwell, who informed if there were not sins 
commanded our trader, ran for which God Almighty would never 
the Gullkoch (where it wascertain forgive?” 

death for anything to follow him), Surprised and somewhat shock- 
and the revenue commander ed, he told them “that he trusted 
Sheered away to save his ship. there were no transgressions, 
Lhen off went our hats, and we common to themselves, but if re- 
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pented of and abjured they might 
clearly hope to be forgiven.” But, 
with a natural curiosity, he in- 

uired what kind of iniquities 
the had discussed as too vile to 
look for pardon. ‘Why, Sir,” 
replied their spokesman, ‘we 
thought that if a man should find 
out where run goods was de- 
posited and should inform the 
gauger, that such a villain was too 
bad for mercy.” ; 

How widely the doctrinal dis- 
cussions of those days differed 
from our own! Let us not, how- 
ever, suppose that all the clergy 
were as gentle and unobtrusive as 
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Cognac, into which they dipped 
whatsoever vessel came first to 
hand; one man had filled his shoe. 
On the other side they fought and 
wrestled, cursed and swore. Hor- 
rified at what he saw, the stranger 
lost all self-command, and ob- 
livious of personal danger, he 
began to shout, ‘What a horrible 
sight! Have you no shame? Is 
there no magistrate at hand?’ 
Cannot any justice of the peace be 
found in this fearful country?” 

“No. Thanks be to God,” 
answered a hoarse, gruff voice, 
‘none within eight miles.” 

“Well then!’ screamed the 


old Parson Trenowth. A tale is'stranger, “Is there no clergyman 
told of an adjacent parish, situated jhereabout? Does no minister of 
also on the sea-shore, of far more the parish live among you on this 
stirring kind. It was full sea in coast?” 

the evening of an autumn day ‘Aye! to be sure there is,”’ 
when a traveller arrived where said the same deep voice. 

the road ran along by a sandy ‘Well, how far off does he live? 
beach just above high-watermark. Where is he?”’ 

The stranger, who wasanative of ‘That’she, Sir, yonder, with 
some inland town and utterly un- the lanthorn.”’ 

acquainted with Cornwall and its Andsureenoughthere he stood, 
ways, had reached the brink of onarock, and poured, with pas- 
the tide just as a “landing” was!toral diligence, the light of other 
coming off. It was a scene not days on a busy congregation. 
only to instruct a townsman, but 
also to dazzle bets ae Hi - 
sea just beyond the billows, lay 
the iene well moored mith SEAN Ea CAE CGR AE 
anchors at stem and stern. Be- ANTHONY Van Diemen, Go- 
tween the ship and the shore vernor of Batavia, had a daughter, 
boats laden to the gunwale passed whose name was Maria. Since 
to and fro. Crowds assembled on she was not only charming and 
the beach to help the cargo accomplished, but also the only 
ashore. On the one hand a child of a rich papa who was 
boisterous group surrounded a governor of the Durch East In- 
keg with the head knocked in, for dies, Maria’s image was impressed 
simplicity of access to the good|/on many a heart, and she had 
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no lack of suitors. There were swain as he was, the first new 
great men among them; but, with ground he discovered — a consi- 
maiden-like perversity, Maria derable stretch of land, now form- 
most favoured a poor young ing a very well-known English 
sailor — a handsome, dashing aaa oe he named after his dear 
fellow, who was very skilful in his love, Van Diemen’s Land, and put 
business; but who had no pockets, | Miss Van Diemen’s Christian name 
or no use for any. The young heside her patronymic, by giving 
sailor's name was Abel Jansen|the name of Maria to a small ad- 
Tasman. He was devoted to Ma- joining island close to the south- 
ria heart and soul, had exchanged | eastern extremity of the new land. 
pledges with her, and had, That land — Van Diemen’s Land 
brought matters to so serious 2 — we have of late befun very ge- 
pass, that the proud father de- nerally to call after its discover, 
termined to put the young adven- Tasmania. 
turer quietly and courteously out! Continuing his journey south- 
of sight: the doing so he took to|ward, the young sailor anchored 
be a better and more fatherly his ships on the eighteenth of De- 
course than the institution of alcember, in a sheltered bay, which 
great family quarrel. That his,he called Moodenare’s (Murde- 
Maria should become Mrs. Tas-:rer’s) Bay, because the natives 
man, he knew very well was a there attacked his ships, and kill- 
thing not for a moment to be ed three of his men. Travelling 
thought of. Whoever won his;on, hereached, aftersome days the 
daughter must have wealth and a:islands which he called after the 
patent of nobility. She was no three kings, because he saw them 
fit mate for a poor sailor. Tas-:on the feast of the Epiphany; and 
man, however, could be easily then, coming upon New Zealand 
dismissed from dangling after her.'from the north, he called it in a 
The Batavian traders had atthat patriotic way, after the States of 
time a vague notion that therewas Holland, Staten Land; but the 
a vast continent — an unknown extreme northern point of it, a 
Austral land somewhere near the fine bold headland jutting outinto 
South Pole; and Van Diemen de- the sea, strong as his love, he en- 
termined to send Tasman out to titled again Cape Maria. For he 
see about it. Ifhenevercame back had gone out resolved not indeed 
it would not matter; but, at any'to “carve her name on trunks of 
rate, he would be certainly along trees,” but to do his mistress the 
time gone. Van Diemen therefore same sort of honour in a way that 
fitted out an expedition, and gave would be nobler, manlier, and 
to young Tasman the command more enduring. 
of it. | After a long and prosperous 
Off the young fellow set, inthe voyage, graced by one or two 
year 1642; and, like anenamoured more discoveries, Tasman came 
- Household Words. XXII. 10 
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back to Batavia. He had more speech, and a great deal was said, 
than earned his wife; for he had from the pulpits and elsewhere, 
won for himself sudden and high about the word of a King which 
renown, court favour, rank, and was never broken, by credulous 
fortune. Governor Van Diemen people who little supposed thathe 
got a famous son-in-law, andthere had formed a secret council for 
was no cross to the rest of the Catholic affairs, of which a mis- 
career of the most comfortable chievous Jesuit, called FATHER 
married couple, Abel and Maria. PETRE, was one of the chief mem- 
Tasman did not make another bers. With tears of joy in his eyes, 
journey to New Zealand; it re-|he received as the beginning of 
mained unvisited until 1769, when | his pension from the King of 
it was re-discovered by Captain|France five hundred thousand 
Cook, who very quickly recognised livres; yet, with a mixture of 
it as a portion of the land that had! meanness and arrogance that be- 
been birst seen by the love-lorn|longed to his contemptible cha- 
sailor. lracter, he was always jealous of 

making some show of being inde- 

pendent of the King of France, 
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ENGLAND. — notwithstanding his publishing 
two papers in favour of Popery 
CHAPTER XLII. (and not likely to do it much ser- 


Kine JAMES THE SECOND wasjvice, I should think) written by 
a& man 80 very disagreeable, that, the King, his brother, and found 
even the best of historians has in his strong box; and his open 
favoured his brother Charles, as display of himself attending mass 
becoming, by comparison, quite a'— the Parliament was very obse- 
leasant character. The one ob-{quious, and granted him a large 
ject of his short reign was to re- sum of money, he began his reign 
establish the Catholic religion in| with a belief that he could do what 
England; and this he doggedly he pleased, and with a determina- 
pursued with such a stupid obsti- tion to do it. 
nacy that his career very soon; Before we proceed to its princi- 
came to a close. ipal events, let us dispose of Titus 
The first thing he did, was, to Oates. He was tried for perjury a 
assure his council that he would fortnight after the coronation, 
make it his endeavour to preserve and besides being very heavily 
the Government, both in Church | fined, was sentenced to stand twice 
and State, as it was by law estab-'in the pillory, to be whipped from 
lished; and that he would always’ Aldgate to Newgate one day, and 
take care to defend and support/from Newgate to Tyburn two 
the Church. Great public accla- days afterwards, and to stand in 
mations were raised over this fair the pillory five times a-year as 
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long as he lived. This fearful sen- 
tence was actually inflicted on the 
rascal. Being unable tostandafter 
his first flogging, he was dragged 
on a sledge from Newgate to Ty- 
burn, and flogged as he was drawn 
along. He was so strong a villain 
that he did not die under the tor- | 
ture, but lived to be afterwards! 
pardoned and rewarded, though 
not to be ever believed in any: 
more. Dangerfield, the only other! 
one of that crew left alive, was not. 
so fortunate. He wasalmostkilled, 
by a whipping from Newgate to. 
Tyburn, and, as if that were not. 
Seanad enough, a ferocious 

arrister of Gray’s Inn gave him: 
a poke in the eye with his cane, 
which caused his death; for which 
the ferocious barrister was de-: 
servedly tried and executed. 

As soon as James was on the 
throne Argyle and Monmouth, 
went from Brussels to Rotterdam, | 
and attendeda meeting of Scottish | 
exiles held there, to concert mea- 
sures for a rising in England. It. 
was agreed that Argyle should 
effect a landing in Scotland, and 
Monmouth in England, and that 
two Englishmen should be sent 
with Argyle to bein his confidence, 
and two Gootchmen with the Duke 
of Monmouth. 

Argyle was the first to act upon 
this contract. But, two of his men 
being taken prisoners at the Ork- 
ney Islands, the Government be- 
came aware of his intentions, and. 
was able to act against him with 
such vigour as to prevent his rai- 
sing more than two or three thou- 
sand Highlanders, although he, 
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sent a fiery cross, by trusty mes- 
sengers, from clan to clan and 
from glen to glen, as the custom 
then was when those wild people 
were to be excited by their chiefs. 
As he was moving towards Glas- 
gow with his small force, he was 
betrayed by some of his followers, 
taken, and carried, with his hands 


tied behind his back, to his old 


prison in Edinburgh Castle. James 
ordered him to be executed, on 
his old shamefully unjust sentence, 
within three days, and appears to 
have been anxious that his legs 
should have been pounded with 
his old favourite the boot. How- 
ever, the boot was not applied ; he 
was simply beheaded, and his 
head was set upon the top of Edin- 
burgh Jail. One of those English- 


men who had been assigned to 


him was that old soldier Rumbold, 
the master of the Rye House. He 
was sorely wounded, and within 
a week after Argyle had suffered 
with great courage, was brought 
up for trial, lest he should die and 
disappoint the King. He, too, was 
executed, after defending himself 
with great spirit, and saying that 
he did not believe that God had 
made the greater part of mankind 
to carry saddles on their backs 
and bridles in their mouths, and 
to be ridden by a few, booted and 
spurred for the purpose — in 
which I thoroughly agree with 
Rumbold. 

The Duke of Monmouth, partly 
through being detained and partly 
through idling his time away, was 
five or six weeks behind his friend 
when he landed at Lyme, in Dor- 
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deavourto escape. It was resolved, 


unlucky nobleman called Lorp at the instance of that unluck 
Grey or WERK, who of himself Lord Grey, to make a night attac 


would have ruined a far more pro- 
mising expedition. He imme- 
diately set up his standard in the 
market-place, and proclaimed the 
King a tyrant, and a Popish usur- 
per, and I know not what else: 
charging him, not only with what 
he had done, which was bad 
enough, but with what neither he 
nor anybody else had done, such 


| a 


on the King’s army, as it lay. en- 
camped on the edge of a morass 
calledSedgemoor. The horsemen 
were commanded by the same un- 
lucky lord, who was not a brave 
man. He gave up the battle almost 
at the first obstacle — which was 
deep drain; and although the 
poor countrymen, who had turned 
out for Monmouth, fought bravely 


as setting fire to London, and pol-!with scythes, poles, pitchforks, 
soning the late King. Raising)and such poor weapons as they 
some four thousand men by thesej had, they were soon dispersed by 
means, he marched on to Taun-' the trained soldiers, and fled in all 
ton, where there were many Pro- | directions. When the Duke of 
testant dissenters who were; Monmouth himself fled, was not 
strongly opposed to the Catholics.| known in the confusion; but the 
Here, both the rich and poorjunlucky lord was taken early next 
turned out to receive him, ladies; day, and then another of the party 
waved a welcome to him from all! was taken, who confessed that he 
the windows as he passed along'had parted from the Duke only 
the streets, flowers were strewn in! four hours before. Strict search 
his way, and every compliment being made, he was found dis- 
and honour that could be devised guised as a peasant, hidden in a 
was showered upon him. Among ditch under fern and nettles, with 
the rest,twenty young ladiescame|a few peas in his pocket which he 
forward, in their best clothes and had gathered in the fields to eat. 
in their brightest beauty,andgave|The only other articles he had 
him aBible ornamented with their; upon him were a few papers and 
own fair hands, together with other little books; one of the latter be- 


presents. 

Encouraged by this homage, 
he proclaimed himself King, and 
went on to Bridgewater. But, 
here the Government troops, un- 
der the Eary or FEVERSHAM, 
were close at hand; and he was 80 
dispirited at finding that he made 
but few powerful friends after all, 
that it was a question whether he 
should disband his army and en- 


\ing a strange jumble, in his own 


writing, of charms, songs, recipes, 
and prayers. He was completely 
broken. He wrote a miserable 
letter to the King, beseeching and 
entreating to be allowed to see 
him. When he was taken to Lon- 
don, and conveyed bound intothe 
King’s presence, he crawled to him 
on his knees, and made a most de- 
grading exhibition. As James 
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never forgave or relented towards a fifth time. Then the wretched 
any body, he was not likely to head at last fell off, and James, 
sotten towards the issuer of the Duke of Monmouth, was dead, in 
Lyme proclamation, 8o he told the the Yhirty-sixth year of his age. 
suppliant to oe for death. He was a omy graceful man, 
On the fifteenth of July, one with many popular qualities, and 
thousand six hundred and eighty- had found much favour in the 
five, this unfortunate favourite of open hearts of the English. 
the people was brought outto die) ‘The atrocities committed by 
on Tower Hill. The crowd was the Government which followed 
immense, and the tops of all the this Monmouth rebellion, form 
houses were covered with gazers. the blackest and most lamentable 
He had seen his wife,thedaughter' page in English history. The 
of the Duke of Buccleuch, in the poor peasants, having been dis- 
Tower, and had talked much of a persed with great loss, and their 
lady whom he loved far better — leaders having been taken, one 
the Lapy Hargier WENTWORTH would think that the implacable 
—who was one of the last persons: King might have been satisfied. 
he remembered in this life. Be- But no; he let loose upon them, 
fore laying down his head upon. among other intolerable monsters, 
the block he felt the edge of the a CoLONEL Kirk, who had served 
axe, und told the executioner that against the Moors, and whose 
he feared it was not sharp enough, soldiers — called by the people 
and that the axe was not heavy Kirk’s lambs, because they bore 
enough. On the executioner re-,a lamb upon their flag, as the 
plying that it was of the proper emblem of Christianity — were 
kind, the Duke said, “(I pray you worthy of their leader. The 
have a care, and do not use me so atrocities committed by these de- 
awkwardly as you used my Lord: mons in human shape are far too 
Russell.”” The executioner, made horrible to be related here. It is 
nervous by this, and trembling, enough to say, that besides most 
struck once and merely gashed ruthlessly murdering and robbing 
him in the neck. Upon this the them, and ruining them by making 
Duke of Monmouth raised his'them buy their pardons at the 
head and looked the man re-' price of all they possessed, it was 
proachfully in the face. Thenhe one of Kirk’s favourite amuse- 
struck twice, and then thrice, and ments, as he and his officers sat 
then threw down the axe, and drinking after dinner, and toast- 
cried out in 4 voice of horror that ing the King, to have batches 
he could not finish that work. The of prisoners hanged outside the 
sheriffs, however, threatening him , windows for the company’s diver- 
with what should be done to him- ‘sion; and that when their feet 
self if he did not, he took it up quivered in the convulsions of 
again and struck a fourthtimeand death, he used to swear that 
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they should have music to their|Chancellor; and he then went on 


dancing, and would order the'to Dorchester, 
drums to beat and the trumpets! Taunton, and to Wells. 


to play. The detestable King! 
informed him, as an acknowledg- | 
ment of these services, that he: 
was “very well satisfied with his. 
proceedings.” But the Kiny’s 
great delight, was in the pro-: 
ceedings of Jeffreys, now a peer,. 
who went down into the west,. 
with four other judges, to try. 


to Exeter, to 
It is 
astonishing, when we read of the 
enormous injustice and barbarity 
of this beast, to know that no one 
struck him dead on the judgment 
seat. It was enough for any man 
or woman to be accused by an 
enemy, before Jeffreys, to be 
found guilty of high treason. One 
man who pleaded not guilty, he 


persons accused of having had ordered to be taken out of court 
any share in the rebellion. Thejupon the instant, and hanged; 
King pleasantly called this “Jef-; and this so terrified the prisoners 
freys’s campaign.”’ The peoplejin general that they mostly 
down in that part of the country|pleaded guilty at once. At 
remember it to this hour as The Dorchester alone, in the course 
Bloody Assize. \of a few days, Jeffreys hanged 

It began at Winchester, where eighty people, besides whipping, 
a poor deaf old lady, Mrs. ALicra|transporting , imprisoning, and 
Liste, the widow of one of the!selling as slaves, great numbers. 
eee of Charles the First (who! He executed in all two hundred 

ad been murdered abroad by and fifty or three hundred. 
some Royalist assassins), was: ‘These executions took place, 
charged with having given shelter: among the neighbours and friends 
in her house to two fugitives from:of the sentenced, in thirty-six 
Sedgemoor. Three times the jury towns and villages. Their bodies 
refused to find her guilty, until} were mangled, steeped in cal- 
Jeffreys bullied and frightened/drons of boiling pitch and tar, 
them into that false verdict.;and hung up by the road sides, 
When he had extorted it from/in the streets, over the very 
them, he said, “Gentlemen, if |j;churches. The sight and dinell 
had been one of you, and she had | of heads and limbs, the hissing 
been my own mother, I wouldiand bubbling of the infernal 
have found her guilty;””»— as Ijcaldrons, and the tears and 
dare say he would. He sentenced |terrors of the people, were dread- 
her to be burned alive that very|ful beyond aiisdescration: One 
afternoon. The clergy of the rustic, who was forced to steep 
cathedral and some others in- the remains in the black pot, was 
terfered in her favour, and she ever afterwards called “Tom 
was beheaded within a week. As Boilman.” The hangman has ever 
a high mark of his approbation, since been called Jack Ketch, 
the King made Jefireys Lord because a man of that name went 
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hanging and hanging, all day this, a former sheriff of London, 
long, in the train of Jeffreys. named Cornish, was hanged 
You will hear much of the horrors within sight of his own house, 
of the great French Revolution. after an abominably conducted 
Many and terrible they were, trial, for having had a share in 
there is no doubt; but I know the Rye House Plot, on evidence 
of nothing worse, done by the given-by Rumsey, which that 
maddened people of France in villain was obliged to confess was 
that awful time, than was done directly opposed to the evidence 
by the highest judge in England, he had given on the trial of Lord 
with the express approval of the Russell. And on the very same 
King of England, in The Bloody day, a worthy widow, named 
Assize. ELIZABETH GAUNT, was burned 
Nor was even this all. Jeffreys|alive at Tyburn, for having 
was as fond of money for himself | sheltered a wretch who himself 
as of misery for others, and he | gave evidence against her. She 
sold pardons wholesale to fill his; settled the fuel about her with her 
pockets. The King ordered, at own hands, so that the flames 
one time, a thousand prisoners should reach her quickly; and 
to be given to certain of his nobly said, with her last breath, 
favourites, in order that they that she had obeyed the sacred 
might bargain with them for their command of God, to give refuge 
ao Those young ladies of; to the outcast, and not to betray 
aunton who had presented the) the wanderer. 
Bible, were bestowed upon the} After all this hanging, behead- 
maids of honour at court; andjing, burning, boiling, mutilating, 
those precious ladies made very | exposing, robbing, transporting, 
hard bargains with them indeed and selling into slavery, of his 
— employing a Quaker to drive| unhappy subjects, the King not 
the said bargains. When The/ unnaturally thought that he could 
Bloody Assize was at its most do whatever he would. So, he 
dismal height, the King was di- went to work to change the re- 
verting himself with horse-races ligion of the country with all 
in the very place where Mrs. possible speed; and what he did 
Lisle had been executed. When was this. 
Jeffreys had done his worst, and He first of all tried to get rid of 
came home again, he was parti- what was called the Test Act, 
cularly complimented in the:which prevented the Catholics 
Royal Gazette; and when the! from holding publicemployments, 
King heard that through drunken- | by his own power of dispensing 
ness and raging he was very ill, with the penalties. He tried it 
his odious Majesty remarked that; in one case, and eleven of the 
such another man could not easily 'twelve judges deciding in his fa- 
be found in England. Besides allivour he exercised it in three 
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others, being those of three digni- 
tartes of University College, Ox- 
ford, who had hecome Papists 
(which such people never do now. 
I believe), and whom he kept in 
their places and sanctioned. He 
revived the hated Ecclesiastical 
Commission, to get rid of Comp- 
TON, Bishop of London, who 
manfully opposed him. 
licited the 
land with an ambassador, which 
the Pope (who was a sensible 
man then) rather unwillingly did. 
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fifteen thousand men, encamped 
on Hounslow Heath, where mass 
was openly performed in_ the 
General’s tent, and where priests 
went among the soldiers endea- 
vouring to persuade them to be- 
come Eatholies. For circulating 
a& paper among those men ad- 
vising them to be true to their re- 


He so-|ligion, a Protestant clergyman, 
ope to favour Eng- named Jounson, the chaplain of 
ithe late Lord Russell, was actually 


sentenced to stand three times in 
the pillory, and was actually 


He flourished Father Petre before whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. 
the eyes of the people on all; He dismissed his own brother-in- 
possible occasions. He favoured law from his Council because he 
the establishment of convents in'was a Protestant, and made a 
several parts of London. He was | Privy Councillor of the before- 
delighted to have the streets,,mentioned Father Vetre. He 
and even the court itself, filled: handed Ireland over to Ricuarp 
with Monks and Friars in the! TariBot, EARL OF TYRCONNELL, 
habits of their orders. He con-;a worthless, dissolute knave, who 
stantly endeavoured to make Ca-| played the same game there for 
tholics of the Protestants about his master, and who played the 
him. He held private interviews, deeper game for himself of one 
which he called ‘“‘closetings,”’ with: day putting it under the protec- 
those Members of Parliament;tion of the French King. In 
who held offices, to persuade going to these extremities, every 
them to consent to the design he! man of sense and judgment among 
hadin view. When they did not the Catholics, from the Pope to a 
consent, they were removed, or porter, knew that the King was a 
resigned of themselves, and their mere bigoted fool, who would 


paces were given to Catholics. 
e displaced Protestant officers 
from the army by every means in 
his power, and got Catholics into 
their places too. He tried the 
same thing with corporations, and 
also (though not so successfully) 


with the Lord Lieutenants of|country , 
counties. To terrify the people blunderer little expected. 


into the endurance of all these 


measures, he kept an army of of Cambridge. 


undo himself and the cause he 
sought to advance; but he was 
deaf to all reason, and, happily 
for England ever afterwards, went 
tumbling off his throne in his own 
blind way. 

A spirit began to arise in the 
which the besotted 
He 
first found it out in the University 
Having made a 
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Catholic, a dean, at Oxford, with- 
out any opposition, he tried to 
make a monk a master of arts at 
Cambridge: which attempt the 
University resisted and defeated 
him. He then went back to his 
favourite Oxford. On the death 
of the President of Magdalen 
College, he commanded that there 
should be elected to succeed him 
one Mr. ANTHONY FARMER, 
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and they resolved that the de- 
claration should not be read, and 
that they would petition the King 
against it. The Archbishop him- 
self wrote out the petition, and 
six bishops went into the King’s 
bed-chamber the same night to 
present it, to his infinite astonish- 
ment. Next day was the Sunday 
fixed for the reading, and it was 
only read by two hundred clergy- 


whose only recommendation was, men out of ten thousand. The 
that he was of the King’s re-!King resolved against all advice 
ligion. The University plucked to prosecute the bishops in the 
ap courage at last, and refused.’ Court of King’s Bench, and within 

he King substituted another: three weeks they were summoned 
man, and it still refused, re-, before the Privy Council and com- 
solving to stand by its own elec-/mitted to the Power. As the six 
tion of a Mr. Hovuau. The dull bishops were taken to that dismal 
tyrant, upon this, punished Mr. place, by water, the people who 
Hough and five-and-twenty more,: were assembled in immense num- 
by causing them to be expelled' bers fell upon their knees, and 
and declared incapable of hold-' wept for them, and prayed for 
ing any church preferment ; then' them. When they got to the Tower, 
he proceeded to what he sup- the officers and soldiers on guard 
posed to be his highest step, but besought them for their blessing. 
to what was, in fact, the last, While they were confined there, 
plunge head foremost in his;the soldiers every day drank to 
tumble off his throne. ‘their release with loud shouts. 

He had issued adeclaration that’ When they were brought up to the 
there should be no religious tests, Court of King’s Bench for their 
or penal laws, in order to let in trial, which the Attorney-General 
the Catholics more easily; but the said was for the high offence of 
Protestant dissenters, unmindful' censuring the Government, and 
of themselves, had gallantly joined giving their opinion about affairs 
the regular church in opposing itof state, they were attended by 
tooth and nail. The ae and similar multitudes, and surround- 
Father Petre now resolved to have ed by a throng of noblemen and 
this read, on a certain Sunday, in: gentlemen. When the jury went 
all the churches, and to order it;out at seven o’clock at night to 
to be circulated for that purpose! consider of their verdict, every- 
by the bishops. The latter took! body (except the King) knew that 
council with the Archbishop of|they would rather starve than yield 
Canterbury, who was in disgrace ;!to the King’s brewer, who was one 
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of them, and wanted a verdict for forty thousand men; but the 
his customer. When they came Prince of Orange was not @ man 
into court next morning, afterre- for James the Second to cope 
sisting the brewer all night, and|with; his preparations were ex- 
gave a verdict of not guilty, such traordinarily vigorous; and _ his 
a shout rose up in Westminster mind was resolved. 
Hall as it had never heard before; Fora fortnight after the Prince 
and it was passed on among the was ready to sail for England, a 
people away to Temple Bar, and! great wind from the west prevent- 
away again to the Tower. It did ed the departure of his fleet. Even 
not pass only to the east, but! when the wind lulled, and it did 
passed to the west too, until it'sail, it was dispersed by a storm, 
reached the camp at Hounslow, !and was obliged to put back to 
where the fifteen thousand soldiers ‘refit. At last, on the first of No- 
took it up and echoed it. And vember, one thousand six hun- 
still, when the dull King, whoidred and eighty-eight, the Pro- 
was then with Lord Feversham, |testant east wind, as it was long 
heard the mighty roar, asked inicalled, began to blow; and on 
alarm what it was, and was told|the third, the people of Dover 
that it was “nothing but the ac-:and the people of Calais saw a 
quittal of the bishops,” he said, ‘fleet twenty miles long sailing gal- 
in his dogged way, “Call you that lantly by, between the two places. 
nothing? It is so much the worse On Monday, the fifth, it anchored 
for them.” ‘at Torbay in Devonshire, and the 
Between the petition and the Prince, with a splendid retinue of 
trial, the Queen had given birth officers and men, marched into 
to a son, which Father Petre Exeter. But the people in that 
rather thought was owing to Saint western part of the country had 
Winifred. But I doubt if Saint. suffered so much in The Bloody 
Winifred had much to do with it' Assize, that they had lost heart. 
as the King’s friend, inasmuch as Few people joined him, and he 
the entirely new prospect of a Ca- began to think of returning, and 
tholic successor (for both the publishing the invitation he had 
King’s daughters were TProtes-|received from those lords, as his 
tants), determined the EArLs or justification for having come at all. 
Surewspury, Dansy, and De-,| At this crisis, some of the gentry 
VONSHIRE, Lorp Lumuiry, the joined him; the Royal army began 
BISHOP OF LONDON, ADMIRAL ‘to falter; an engagement was 
RusseEvi, and CoLone. Sipney ‘signed, by which all who set their 
to invite the Prince of Orange hand to it, declared that they 
over to England. The Royal Mole, , would support one another in de- 
seeing his danger at last, made, 'fence of the laws and liberties of 
in his fright, many great conces- the three Kingdoms, of the Pro- 
sions, besides raising an army of testant religion, and of the Prince 
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of Orange. From that time, the 
cause received no check; the 
greatest towns in England began, 
one after another, to declare for 
the Prince; and he knew that it 
was all safe with him when the 
University of Oxford offered to 
melt down its plate if he wanted 
any money. 

y this time the King was run- 
ning about in a pitiable way, 
touching people for the King’ 
evil in one place, reviewing his 
troops in another, and bleeding 
from the nose in a third. 
young Prince was sent to Ports- 
mouth, Father Petre went off like 
ashotto France, and there wasa 
general and swift dispersal of all 
the priests and friars. One after 
another, the King’s most impor- 
tant officers and friends deserted 
him and went over to the Prince. 
In the night, his daughter Anne 
fled from Whitehall Palace; and 
the Bishop of London, who had 
once been a soldier, rode before 
her with a drawn sword in his hand 
and pistols at his saddle. ‘God 
help me,” cried the miserable 
King: “my very children have 
forsaken me!” In his wildness, 
after debating with such lords as 
were in London, whether he should 
or should not call a Varliament, 
and after naming three of them to 
negotiate with the Prince, he re- 
solved to fly to France. He had 
the little Prince of Wales brought 
back from Portsmouth; and the 
child and the Queen crossed 
the river to Lambeth in an open 
boat, on a miserable wet night, 
and got safely away. This was 


The} 
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on the night of the ninth of De- 
cember. 

At one o’clock on the morning 
of the eleventh, the King, who 
had, in the meantime, received a 
letter from the Prince of Orange, 
stating his objects, got out of bed, 
told Lorp NORTHUMBERLAND 
who lay in his room nut to open 
the door until the usual hour in 
the morning, and went down the 


back stairs (the same, I suppose, 


by which the priest in the wig and 
gown hadcome up to his brother), 
and crossed the river in a small 
boat: sinking the great seal by 
the way. Horses having been Dee 
vided, he rode, accompanied by 
Sir EpWARD HALES, to Fevers- 
ham, where he embarked in a 
Custom House Hoy. The Master 
of this Hoy, wanting more ballast, 
ran into the Isle of Sheppy to get 
it, where the fishermen and smug- 
glers crowded about the boat, and 
informed the King of their suspi- 
cions that he was a “hatchet-faced 
Jesuit.” As they took his money 
and would not let hin go, he told 
them who he was, and that the 
Prince of Orange wanted to take 
his life; and began to scream for 
a boat; and then to cry, because 
he had lost a piece of wood on his 
ride which he called a fragment. of 
our Saviour’s cross. He put him- 
self into the hands of the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, and 
his detention was made known to 
the Prince of Orange at Windsor 
— who, only wanting to get rid of 
him, and not caring where he 
went, so that he went away, was 
very much disconcerted that they 
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did not let him go. However.|lish guards were removed from 
there was nothing for it but to Whitehall, Dutch guards were 
have him brought back, with some| marched up to it, and he was told 
state in the way of Life Guards, to' by one of his late ministers that 
Whitehall. And as soon as he got'the Prince would enter London 
there, in his infatuation, he heard‘ next day and he had better go to 
mass, and set a Jesuit to say grace;Ham. He said, Ham was a cold 
at his public dinner. ‘damp place, and he would rather 
The people had been thrown: go to lochester. He thought him- 
into the strangest state of con-'self very cunning in this, as he 
fusion by his flight, and had taken’ meant to escape from Rochester 
it into their heads that the Irish, to France. The Prince of Orange 
part of the army were going to and his friends knew that, per- 
murder the Protestants. There- fectly well, and desired nothing 
fore, they set the bells ringing, more. So, he went to Gravesend, 
and lighted watch-fires, and burn-/in his royal barge, attended by 
ed Catholic Chapels, and looked certain Jords, and watched by 
about in all directions for Father Dutch troops, and pitied by the 
Petre and the Jesuits, while the' generous people, who were far 
Pope’s ambassador was running more forgiving than he had ever 
away in the dress of a footman.; been, when they saw him in his 
They found no Jesuits; but a man, humiliation. On the night of the 
who had once been a frightened twenty-third of December, not 
witness before Jeffreys in court,'even then understanding that 
saw a swollen, drunken face, look-.everybody wanted to get rid of 
ing through a window down at him, he went out, absurdly, 
Wapping, which he well remem-,.through his Rochester garden, 
bered. ‘The face was inasailor’s down to the Medway, and got 
dress, but he knew it to be the away to France where he rejoined 
face of that accursed Judge, and the Queen. 
he seized him. The people, to, There had been a council in his 
their lasting honour, did not tear absence. of the lords, and the 
him to pieces. After knocking him' authorities of London. When the 
about a little, they took him, in Prince came, on the day after the 
the basest agonies of terror, to King’s departure, he summoned 
the Lord Mayor, who sent him, at, the Lords to meet him, and soon 
his own shrieking petitions, to the afterwards, all those who had 
Tower for safety. here, he died.; served in any of the Parliaments 
Their bewilderment continuing,! of King Charles the Second, It 
the people now lighted bonfires was finally resolyed by these 
and made rejoicings, as if they authorities that the throne was 
had any reason to be glad to have vacant by the conduct of King 
the King back again. But, hie| James the Second, that it was in- 
stay was very short, for the Eng-| consistent with the safety and wel- 
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fare of this Protestant kingdom to ministered to me in tough slices 
be governed by a Popish prince, at lectures and forced down my 
that the Prince and Princess of) throat by convincing experiments? 
Orange should be King and Queen Are the Good People, the Brow- 
during their lives and the life of nies, the Leprechauns, the Ban- 
the survivor of them, and that shees, the Witchwolves, White 
their children shouldsucceedthem Ladies, Witches, Pixies, Willis, 
ifthey had any. Thatifthey had’ Giants, Ogres, Fairy god-mothers, 
none, the Princess Anne and her Good Women in the Wood, Genii, 
children should succeed; and if; Ghoules, Afrites, Peris, Elves, to 
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she had none, the heirs of the 
Prince of Orange. 

On the thirteenth of January, 
one thousand six hundred and 
eighty nine, the Prince and Prin- 
cess, sitting on a throne in White- 
hall, bound themselves to these 
conditions. The Protestant re- 
ligion was established in England, 
and England’s great and glorious 
Revolution was complete. 





FAIRYLAND IN ’FIFTY- 
FOUR. 

O, Brotners Grimm; O, Ma- 
dame D’Anois, O, Sultana 
Scheherazade and Princess Co- 
dadad, why did you die? O, Mer- 
lin, Albertus Magnus, Friar Bacon, 
Nostradamus, Doctor Dee, why 
did [implicitly believe in your 
magic; and then have my conti- 
dence utterly abused by Davy, 
Brewster, Liebig, Faraday, Lord 
Brougham and Dr. Bachhoffner 
of the Polytechnic Institution? 
What havel done that all the gold 
and jewels and flowers of Fairyland 
should have been ground ina base 
mechanical mill and kneaded by 
you — ruthless unimaginative 


‘give up the ghost; and amI to be 
|deprived of all the delicious ima- 
| sinings of my childhood and have 
‘nothing in their stead ? 

' “By no means,” answers a bur- 
‘ly Djin in a white hat and a frock 
coat with a huge lily in the button- 
hole, “‘Come with me, and I will 
conjure for you, by the aid of my 
crystal (a million times bigger and 
‘clearer than the crystal of Raphael 
ithe astrologer), a fairy palace with 
‘fairy terraces, and fairy gardens, 
cand fairy fountains, compared to 
‘which the palace of Sardanapalus 
‘was a hovel, and the gardens of 
the Hesperides a howling waste. 
You alia see, through my crystal, 
so far into the past, that the re- 
trospection shall not end until the 
world before the flood is revealed 
to you, with the fat, slimy, scaly 
‘monsters which then had life upon 
it. You shall be made as well ac- 
-quainted with an Egyptian tomb 
as you are with Si. Clement's 
chuchyard, and shall wander into 
the cella of a Nubian temple as 
familiarly as you would enteryour 
own parish church. You shall sit 
awe-struck on the steps of an 
Assyrian palace; you shall draw 


ilosophers — into Household hard breath in a Grecian temple ; 


h 
Bread of Useful Knowledge ad- 


you shall slake your thirst at the 
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fountain in aByzantine court; you effected by rubbing a lamp, or 
shall tread on the prayer-carpet clapping the hands three times, or 
in a Moorish mosque; you shall by exclaiming “Open Sesame;” 
wag your beard in theha lofaMe-!but, as a concession to the non- 
dix val castle ; and you shall be hos- | magical tendencies of some of the 
vitably entertained in a Pompeian | visitors, acommutation is accepted 
jiouse. Yous hall see, intheirhabits|in the shape of five shillings cur- 
as they were, the heroes and sages rent money of the realm. ‘These 
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of ail time, and the Art of all time ' 
and the skill of all nations. You. 
shall be transported in one minute, 
from this, your native cold and wet, : 
to the warm and spicy airs of the’ 
tropics; and, in onestep, you shall 
exchange your own hedge thorn: 
and stunted herbage for the 
gigantic palms and rich grasses of. 
the East. You shall range over 
the earth’s surface and cull the 
choicest trees and fruits and 
flowers; you shall behold the lion. 
in his native lair and the tiger in; 
his jungle. Only look through my : 
crystal long enough; and, be-. 
ginning asignorantasa Hottentot, | 
you shall end wiser a hundred fold 
than Solon. Enter!”’ 

The magician is right; but as 
Beauty’s chamber was guarded 
by griffins, and all enchanted 
castles are defended by dragons, 
so 18 Fairyland guarded by 
gnomes; blue, and uncompro- 
mising. One occupiesa little crypt 
on either side of the door by which 
visitors are admitted to Fairyland 
in Crystal. To judge from the 
costumes of these gnomes you. 
would take them to be plain con- 
stables of the Metropolitan Police; 


may be paid in the very palpable 
and business-like shape of two 
half crowns; but you may be sure 
they no sooner enter the exche- 
quer of Fairyland than they change 
into dry leaves. Ina like spirit of 
concession to mundane preju- 
dices, you undergo a ceremony, 
apparently that of signing your 
name in a book; but which is 
doubtless the preliminary for 
having your horoscope cast. So 
also you are presented with a do- 
cument ostensibly resembling a 
pass-check, but which is a talis- 
man of the Abracadabraic de- 
scription; for,the moment you re- 
ceive it, you find yourself framed 


‘and glazed in the very middle of 


the great magic crystal. 

Don’t look about you — don’t 
seek to penetrate yet into any one 
of the Fine Art Courts into which 
this fairy crystal is divided, but 
hurry up the very first staircase. 
Pursue its geometrical windings 
up, and up and up, till you can 
mount no further. Then approach 
the railing of the topmost, end- 
most gallery. Grasp the balustrade 
firmly ; suppress whatever sudden 
Impulse may come over youtoturn 


but, my word for it, they have all, giddy, to fuint away, or to throw 
the gnomical etceteras beneath yourself headlong from the gal- 
their uniform and oilskin, The lery. Set your lips firm, and look 
entrance to Fairyland is not,straight ahead — along the glo- 
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rious length and breadth of the geometrical painting, if I may call 
nave ofthe Crystal Palace. Messrs. it so, that constitutes, in my mind, 
Aladdin, Vathek, and Company, the chiefest beauty of Crystal 
built very magnificent palaces in Fairy-land. The repetition of 
their time; but ‘dvs one is immea- girder and gallery and column; the 
surably beyond them. Castles of multifarious intersections of shaft 
steel, brass, cedar, adamant, and girder, quadrangle follow- 
amber, and chalcedony, hide your ing quadrangle, nave and aisles, 
diminished heads! Grand Cairo. transept and wings, courts and 
Stamboul, Bagdad, Ispahan, Tyre, galleries interlacing, intercepting, 
Sidon, Rhodes, Nineveh, you pos- in such admirably regular irregu- 
sessed — all of you — some very larity — in such rigid yet fanciful 
magnificent structures; your perspective; all, when taken sing- 
architectural glories will last as y, patterns ofsublimity ; all, when 
long as human knowledge, yet: combined into a whole, a grand 
this thought never struck you.!spectacle of artistic contrivance, 
You never could combine magni-; which has left the mark of the 
ficence, strength, lightness, space, modern magician’s wand. 
perspective, colour, out of glass’ (saze yet your fill up and down 
and iron, deal boards and zine this glorious nave. Can you have 
louvres. Your fairies were clumsy any doubt ofthis being Fairyland? 
architects compared with the great: J.ook at that huge female head in 
magician of thelily. “Notafrieze,' the far, far distance. That only 
nor @ pediment, nor a portico,” marksthe centre ofthenave. Gaze 
sighs Vitruvius. ‘Not a single at the working fairies below, tin- 
Corinthian pilaster or a Doric kling and hammering, and the Pa- 
entablature,” grumbles Palladio. lace growing, it would seem, 
‘‘Where are the Parian marbles, ; visibly beneath theirfingers. They 
the mahogany, the carving, the! seem few and far between, these 
gilding, and the enriched mould-; working fairies, yet there are four 
ings?” roars Orlando Gibbins.: thousand of them employed about 
“It’s very nice and very pretty, Fairyland. You come on them un- 
but it’s only a perpetualrepetition awares — a nail is being driven 
ofacolumn, agirder, a truss, a here, a rivet fastened, a sash fitted 
gallery, a window, and a ridge-'there; but from the gallery the 
and- furrow roof.’’ “Ofcourse,” navelooksavastsolitude. It being 
answers Cosmos Murchison, a fairy palace, the visitors and the 
“could it be otherwise? Isn't it a' workmen are swallowed up in its 
crystal? and isn’t a crystal an immensity. 

agglomeration of identical forms. Very wonderful is the mixture 
Split a crystal, and will not the of familiar things with those that 
fractures be precisely of the same in their grandeur ga war the 
shape as the parent piece?” It is sublime. The hall of the Fai 
this very Fairy-likerepetition, this Palace is strangely strewn wit 
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tools and fragments of pinnae the grand monarque to hide his 
and old ropes. We look above, diminished wig. Passing yet 
and the eye wandersthrough maze along, elbowed by sheds, plank- 
after maze of bright but harmo- ings, travelling paint- pots, loco- 
nious colours. We look below,/motive steam engines, poles and 
and the eye falls on brick pits/ladders, we see too, another scafs 
(like neat family graves), being! folding, and passing it we shudder, 
built for stoves, or for the reser-;and think of the scaffolding that 
voirs of fountains; on yawning fell the other day; when all the 
caverns, disclosing neat arrays of, wisdom of the magician, and all 
anything but supernatural gasandithe subtlety of the contractors 
water pipes; on mounds of bricks;could avail nothing against the 
(some thousands in each doubt-' stern will of the demon Gravity. 

less), which look from the loftyi We pass a fustian fairy who is 
gallery no biggerthan dust-heaps; deliberately cutting bread and 
and, stranger than all, inthemidst cheese with a very unfairy-like 
of all this finished and unfinished knife, and we are in Egypt. In 
beauty, the dusky fairies sprinkle Egypt. Here is Rameses, and here 


themselves about in their fustian 
and corduroy. 

Descend. Down, and down, 
and down, we follow the windings 
of the corkscrew staircase; iron, 
as what is not that is to be strong 
in this wonderful place? We are 
on the ground floor. Glancing 
above, straightway we see a giddy 
scaffolding and a forest of poles, 
and columns, and girders, the 
skeleton of another wing of the 
Fairy Palace yet unglazed and in- 
complete. And without too, 
through the transparent walls we 


‘are all his dynasties. Here is the 
.god Anubis. Here Isis, cat, dog, 
crocodile, and cow divinities; 
-hieroglyphics, sarcophagi, strange 
‘doorways with winged summits, 
beetling massive columns with 
palm tree capitals. Where are the 
‘priests of Isis, to feed the sacred 
crocodiles upon cakes of flour 
‘and honev? Where is old Hero- 
dotus, to sit upon the plinth of 
this huge statue and tell us diver- 
ting les? Where is Pharaoh’s 
butler, and where Pharaoh’s 
baker? Yonder is the frowning, 


see towering high, a gigantic gigantic, towering, enigmatical 
elaboration of our acquaintance head of the sphinx. Where is the 
the corkscrew staircase, winding desert, and where are the pyra- 
up and up, and hugging, like a mids, and the Hebrew brick- 
serpent, alofty campanile. This makers, and the straw, without 
is to be the enchanted tower of which they could not make the 
the Fairy Palace, which is to give bricks? Yonder are the legs of 
water power to those grand foun-;Memnon; where is his temple, 
tains which are to laugh the'where the plain of Thebes, where 
vaunted grandes eauz of Versailles Memphis, where the labyrinth of 
to scorn, and cause the statue of Meris, and the mysteries? 
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Rub your eyes. Dear me! dear 
me! his 1s not Egypt; but 
merely a court of the 


Egyptian art. The sphinx is only 
plaster of Paris, nee two Italian 
modellers in dusty moustaches 


and blouses, flaked with white 


like the frost of a twelfth cake, 
are giving the finishing touch to 
the legs of Memnon. So fromEgypt 
into Nineveh, from Nineveh into 


Greece, from Greece into Rome, 


from Rome to the Renaissance, 
from the Renaissance to the Louis 
Quatorze. We wander from court 
to court, ‘each firmly stamping in 
our mind’s eye the use and pro- 
gress, and culmination and deca- 
dence of every school, losing our- 
selves in the mazes of antiquity, 
and finding ourselves in the Crys- 
tal Palace again. Lost every now 


and then in wonders of art and ar-. 
chitecture, from the winged lions: 


of Nineveh to Rauch’s great statue 


airy Pa-'leave the penn 
lace, representing the progress of pence coloure 
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‘even to learn; but they have not 
-been taught as yet. They shall 
plain and two- 
style, and the 
‘smooth album landscapes and 
Beales exteriors, and smirking 

1eads; the highly finished engra- 
vings of stags ripping up one an- 
other’s entrails with their horns, 
the colossal statues of kings with- 
out stirrups, and kings with pig- 
tails, and dukes upon the tops of 
doors, and admirals on the tops of 
masts. Here, in the Fairy Palace 
of ourmodern magician, Josephus 
Liliensis, will be spread before 
them a banquet culled from the 
choicest treasures of the Louvre, 
the Vatican, the Museo Borboni- 
co, the Pitti Palace, and the Glyp- 
totheca, and as they run they will 
read —aye, and read to a glorious 
purpose. 

A curious population may be 
noted in this department of Fairy- 
land. Hirsute men with faces full 


of Bavaria; from the triumphs of of stern determination are busily 
Sesostris to Pradier’s colossal putting together, and finishing, 
Victorys sculptured for the tomb and furbishing up great statues, 
of Napoleon; from the Discobo- and busts. and groups of animals. 
lus, the Dying Gladiator, the Me- Giacomo Perugio, feo Bologna, 
dicean Vaan. to Marochetti’s perchance, is skilfully adjusting, 
statue of Washington. in an anatomical manner the arm 

Somebody tells me, that in’fifty-,of the Farnese Hercules; while 
four, these eplendid courts of art Bartolomeo Guari is peacefully 
will exhibit the finest collection of heating plaster of Paris in ahome- 
models of sculpture in the world. ly iron saucepan wherewith to 
Every museum in Europe has fasten on the head of the Eryci- 
been ransacked, andthe creamof nian boar. Huge, baker like 
each has been brought to Fairy- sacks, containing the flour of art 
land to teach the English people — the snowy gypsum of which 
to understand, to appreciate, to these goodly sculpture loaves are 
love art. I say, to teach them. | moulded — are strewn about, with 
They are teachable, docile, eager|their plain canvas and ruddled 
. Household Words. XXIII. ll 
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sides in curious propinquityto the|their fervent hearts when they 
most exquisite creations of Phi- moulded these forms and faces — 
dias and Praxiteles, to the mys. immortal, unapproachable, save 
terious aspirations of the name-'by the human frames whose most 
less but deathless sculptors of| exquisite conditions they deli- 
Babylon and Egypt. Diana the! neate. 

huntress, and Antinow, and the! Fairyland behind the scenes! 
Gladiator, and the Fawn dancing, | The wonders of the Forum and 
and the Fawn laughing. Grecian! the Acropolis standing on wooden 
and Roman Fairyland holds them | plinths (afterwards to be plasteri- 
all. They are all here, breathing fied) labelled “Fragile, with care, 
that immortal life of beauty and ‘this side up.” Greece and Athens 
poetry which laughs at the scythe have come to Sydenham by rail- 
of Time, and the Sat) of barba-'way. The Emperor Trajan has 
rism, andtheneglect of ignorance; travelled by a vile, mechanical 
which has survived — and will,/luggage train on the South- 
through all ages, even though it| Eastern Railway. The Medicean 
be only in 8 shattered torso or a;Venus has been in the care of 
maimed limb — the fanaticism) Messrs. Chaplin and Horne, and 
of the iconoclast, the antiquarian |the Laocoon has been delivered 
sacrilege of the Christian, the by Messrs. Pickford as if he had 
shells and gunpowder of the bar- been a grand pianoforte or an en- 
barous Turk. These Fine Art gine boiler. Brought to the very 
Courtsof the Fairy Palacenot only portals of Fairyland by a burly 
carry the mind back thousands carter, with a brass-clasped blot- 
of years — to the Forum and the ting-paper-interleaved account 
Acropolis, to Semiramis and Sen- book, in which he has requested 
nacherib, to Alcibiades and Au- the authorities of Fairyland to 
gustus; but, by the mere potency registerthe receiptof the package. 
of their beauty and refinement of' Fairyland begins to assume a 
embodied thought, purifies and pantomimic appearance — 80 
enlightens, elevates and ennobles many and so sudden are the tran- 
our intellects and our hearts. sitions. Delighted with Greece 
These plaster casts are monu- and Rome, our minds saturated 
ments of pure, honest, soulful art. with classical associations, we 
Their prototypes were chiselled, saunter along, looking back with 
doubtless, by pagans and pathe- something quite like regret and 
ists; but of a surety, even though gentle love on the days of the 
unknown to them, a breath from Gradus ad Parnassum, and tro- 
heaven must have touched the chees, and dactyls, and spondees. 
strings of these men’s souls; the The mystic numbers of the Asin 
lux, the light, the fire of genius, presenti float though our memory 
must have een in them, withthem like strains of bygone music; we 
— in their plastic fingers, with sigh to toil once more over the 
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arches of the Pons asinorum, when,|Englishman’s fireside) how elo- 
presto, we are in the midst of quent, how classical, how poeti- 
steam engines, hot water pipes, | cal, how sentimental one might be 
fairies in fustian, and bricks and}in this Roman house! Now is the 
tiles. ;time to think about the atrium, 
Tiles, certainly; but somebody ,the sedilia, the cothurnus, the 
points out to us that we have not, toga virilis, amphore, the Street 
uite done with the classics yet.:of Tombs and the house of the 
hese tiles, as somebody com-|Tragic Poet. Yet now is also 
mends to our attention, are of a.the time to content ourselves with 
peculiar shape and make. They'contemplating the fairy aspect of 
were fashioned very probably by, this Roman house; the open 
a simple Teddy the Tiler, or some , courtyard with no blue Italian sky 
other industrial equally innocent above, but the glass ridges and 
of the classics, for a special and furrows and iron girders of Jo- 
very classical purpose. For that'sephus Liliensis; the narrow 
— no less — of tiling the house of little bed-chambers all around, 
a Roman gentleman in the Roman which the fairy artists Sassen 
city of Pompeii. \foreigners) are decorating wit 
Into which, through as unad-' fanciful arabesques; the gilded co- 
ulterated an English hoarding lumns, the bright mural paintings 
door as ever had “no admittance: — triumphs of feiey- pols chromy 
except on business” inscribed -— and, superintending all, an in- 
upon it, we speedily intrude into telligent foreigner smoking a cigar 
the chamber of a Roman maiden, |and attired in a cut-away coat and 
the saloon of a Pompeian family, 'a wide-awake hat. Why doesn’t 
or the study of an old wor dj he wear the toga virilis? Why 
student. The walls are alive with jis n’t his name Quintus Curtius 
forms and colours of enchanting Max? 
brightness. Cupids, peeping arch- | Now too is the time to contrast 
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ly out of bowers; mimic bird- 
cages, with birds pecking at the 
wires, strung from the roof with 
threads of paint; reclining fauns; 
satyrs, twinkling fun out of their 
roguish eyes, and bacchantes dan- 
cing on slack ropes of wreathed 
flowers. Mystic signs, and land- 
scapes, and pilasters that seem to 
start into the room, and make you 
careful not to run against their 
true perspective. Then, in the 
open court, beside the family 
fountain (sweet substitute for the 


all this loveliness with the sudden 
horrors of the swallowed city. 
Now is the time to remember the 
skeleton clutching the bag of 
gold, the dead soldier in his 
fetters, the breast of the dancing 
girl pressed against the ashes, the 
mark of the wine-cup on the 
marble counter. Now is the 
time te see the molten lava welling 
and creeping up the gorgeous 
walls; to picture Vesuvius vomit- 
ing forth fire and stones; the 
flaming river of lava rushing down 
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the sides of the mountain; the!entire space. While admiring the 
shower of red hot ashes, the) vastness of the gardens, the vivid 
piece of stones, the pestilence of beauty of the velvety sward, the 
urning sparks, the swallowing up taste with which every path and 
alive of Pompeii, men, women, plot, every alley and avenue have 
children, houses, city and all. ‘been laid out; while gloating over 
We lose ourselves for awhile inthe blue distance of the most 
a maze of corridors of unpretend-/ beautiful landscape near London, 
ing deal boards, containing in- I cannot help wishing that the 
numerable pigeon-holes; — of-' weather had not been quite so 
fices devoted to officials superin- moist lately; that the fairy soil 
tending different departments of, was not quite so stiff in someparts 
Fairyland. These are the spiders and so sloppy in others; and final- 
watching over the intricacies of ly that I had not forgotten to bring 
the great web; and here they sit: American overshoes or a pair of 
in their parlours: but they do not, mudlark’s boots with me to Fairy- 
follow the example of the spider land. 
in the popular ballad, by asking! But what are these trifling 
the flies or visitors to walk in — thorns to the rose, when we ap- 
“Private” being the rule over the proach the terminus of our walk; 
doors, and admittance the excep-' which is through a wood, and 
tion. ;across several planks over gulleys, 
The vicinity of Fairyland is not: and through many morasses, quag- 
without that extremely mundane. mires, cart-ruts and ditches? 
attribute, mud. I became sensible We are bound for, and at last ar- 
of this fact when approaching its;rive at a long low shed, where 
precinct; I am confirmed in my |there isa furnace, several tons of 
ppimes by most woful experience modelling clay, several modellers, 
when I leave the halls of the'a book for us to sign our auto- 
Fairy Palace to traverse the park: graphs in, an astute Triton in 
and gardens of Fairyland. Some-;hessian boots and low-crowned 
body, as we descend ranges of hat (possibly his conch-shell), 
noble terraces, shows me where several rats, and finally the world 
the magnificent fountains that are ; before the flood. 
to surpass Versailles are to be:| The world before the flood. 
where the waterfall laid downtoa, Yes. Ages, perhaps, before 
scale of one-eighth the dimen- Noah’s ark was built, or launched, 
‘sions of Niagara; where the a/ or thought of. . In this shed the 
poe statues; where the famous Triton known as Waterhouse 
ake now being excavated, Hawkins has conspired with the 
whose waters — by means of this; King of Animals, Professor Owen, 
same cascade — tidal effects are|to bring back those antediluvian 
to be produced; where a belt of days when there were giants in 
botanical plants is to encircle the the land. Pre-Adamite, perhaps; 
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pre-Noahite, certainly. Modelled brous materials of industry re- 
according to some subtle theory, moved, the interior tinted to the 
admirably carried out into prac- harmonious hues proposed by the 
tice; the marvels of what we may Colour King, Owen Jones; when 
call scientific art-— plasticity ap- the temperatures of half the cli- 
plied to comparative anatomy mates of the globe are imitated; 
are the great monsters and jd a es specimens of the vegetation 
tiles of the fossil world. Theich-'of half the world are brought to 
thyosaurus, the plesiosaurus, the! flourish, here, within seven miles 
megatherium, the mastodon, igua-,of London; when _ the loveliest 
arneton; gigantic creatures of flowers of the world bloom in this 
lizard, toadlike, froglike, beast-' great crystal; when the great 
like form grin at you,crawl at you, fountains send up their silver 
wind theirhideous tailsround you. spray; when almost everything 
Here is a monster within whose that is beautiful in Nature, in Art, 
monstrous feet the Triton, Water-,in Industry has here its type, its 
house, intends to give a dinnerto representative, its imitation; 
twenty-two persons; anda beard- when its halls are thronged by 
ed assistant, coolly squatted be- thousands of every class and 
tween the monster’s forelegs, is as, shade of class — when it shall be 
coolly giving him a coat of scales’ recognised as a palace and a plea- 
with his modelling tool. Allthese sure ground for those whose lot 
antediluvian monsters, which will itis to labour, as well as for those 
finally be executed in a composi-' who sit in ivory chairs and ride 
tion as hard as stone, will be in golden coaches: when the 
placed on the shores of two arti- Crystal Palace at Sydenham, and 
ficial islands in the lake; one ex-:its railways, its electric tele- 
hibiting the secondary, the other graphs, its banqueting halls for 
the tertiary epochs of the world. every grade of mortals from the 
There, among reeds and slime, lavish noble to the economical 
the great fish lizards crawl, and'artisan, are completed, do you 
higher up the great Irish elk re-'think I shall have been guilty of 
poses. All of which is explained | exaggeration in calling it Fairy- 
to us in a little studio, where|land? In calling its accomplished 
sepia sketches of elks and masto-' inventor a magician? In declaring 
don, and megatheria mingle with that magic and magicians are not 
clay sketch models and casts of|dead when such structures exist 
skulls and femurs of fossil mam-|as the Crystal Palace, and such 
malia and reptiles. men are among us as the Dijin, 
In ‘fifty-four — when the nave Josephus Liliensis, otherwise Sir 
and aisles, transepts and courts, Joseph Paxton? 
gardens and parterres, of this 
gigantic Palace are all swept and 
garnished, the floor laid, the cum- 
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AT the beginning of the Winter 
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appointed as our meeting. So I 
met with the person who became 
my partner. 

e was singularly handsome; 


of 1850 I was working quietly in very dark, but darkened as I 
Sydney, by no means dissatisfied thought by exposure chiefly, 
with my position, when a vague though he must have been origi- 
rumour reached the city that gold! nally dark, for he had raven hair 
had been found in the Bathurst'and a completely black mus- 
district of the colony. As one'tache. His eye, large, black, and 
result of the excitement that suc-| restless, never became fixed on 
ceeded, it only concerns me now anybody; that I grew afterwards 


to state that the following adver- 
tisement which appeared in the 
Sydney Morning Herald emanated 
from the writer of these pages: — 


URON GOLD DIGGINGS. Wanted by 

a party who is about to proceed to 
the mines, a gentleman, willing to Join 
him in and to share the expenses of the 
adventure, Address, W., Y— Street, 
Wooloumooloo. 


Having written the above adver- 
tisement 1, on the same day, re- 
signed my situation. 

In the course of the next morn- 
ing, there came three replies. 
The first was from a recent emi- 

nt, or what in Sydney par- 
ance is known commonly as a) 
‘new chum.” He certainly would | 
know too little of colomial life. 
The second was from a gentle- 
man who, as I more than sus- 
pected, knew too much to be 
either an agreeable associate or 
an eligible partner. The third 
came in the form of a very short 
note, requesting an interview at 
a certain time and place, on the 
subject of my advertisement. I 
liked the look of it, and at the 
hour named by my correspondent, 
duly called at a boarding house 


to notice, when [ noticed also that 
his manner— which was generally 
lively and at all times that of a 
gentleman — now and then fell 
by a sudden change from guaiet 
into a perfect pit of gloom. I shall 
call this partner of mine Browden. 
We agreed without delay upon 
the terms of partnership, and 
commenced together preparations 
for a start. 

Winter was then rapidly ap- 
proaching, but we were bold and 
were unwilling to delay. My 
partner, alike careless and con- 
tident, caused me to feel young 
in his company, because he went 
to work with so much cool indif- 
ference. To me, red-hot with 
excitement, his cold manner was 
quite unintelligible, and I could 
not refrain on one occasion from 
expressing my sense of his self- 
possession, upon the eve of a 
change that surely was an epoch 
in our lives. e replied very 
gloomily, that there was nothing 
in life worth making @ fuss about. 

Our preparations were made 
under his superintendence with 
much care. Three months’ allow- 
ance of flour, tea, and sugar, a 
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good cradle, and mining imple- 
ments, cooking utensils, and 
everything necessary for the gip- 
sey life we were about to lead; 
a calico tent, and finally a 
strong spring cart with a tilted 
cover, for the carriage of our 
goods and chattels, were pro- 
vided. Then we gota horse that 
we called “Bony” for its lean- 
ness; and engaged lastly an in- 
telligent lad in whom I was in- 
terested, as tent keeper and cook. 
He was to have liberal wages, and 
the douceur of a small “lay” or 
share in the whole product of our 
labours. 
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felthappy. The moonlit air, and 
the scene gave exaltation to my 
feelings. The moon was shining 
brightly on the bay, transforming 
it into a perfect lake of silver, 
while the dark rocks and the trees 
upon the shore stood out in bold 
relief, black, crisp, and defined 
against the background of a blue 
sky crowded with stars. The 
change, the uncertainty, the novel- 
ty of the adventure before me, 
the present scene mingled with 
memories of England, all helped 
to throw me for the night into a 
state of feverish excitement. 
Before the dawn I started from 


My partner, who was jack of my bed, and began for the first 


all trades, master of all, a host 
in himself, conducted everything, 
and gave me enormous satisfac- 
tion; all went well and the even- 
ing previous to our actual start 


time to don my digger’s costume, 
which consisted of a particularly 
bright scarlet shirt, secured at the 
waist by a broad belt, a Califor- 
nian felt hat, strong moleskin 


at last arrived. The packing of trowsers, with leather leggings up 


the cart, the last duty to be done 
in Sydney, was performed by him 
in the courtvard: of his house b 
candlelight, with so much ski 
and expedition, that I fancied for 
a moment his trade was discover- 
ed, and that he must have been 
@ carrier or a packer all his life, 
but that idea was dispelled when 
I observed the equally professio- 
nal style in which he proceeded 
to feed and groom down Bony. 

It was a moonlight night, clear, 
sharp, and bracing. After drink- 


to the thighs and boots more 
durable than elegant. There be- 
longed to my personal equipment 
also a pair of good stout blankets, 
an opossum rug, two or three blue 
shirts, a change of outer raiment 
and a stout pilot coat. 

I found my partner not only 
equipped himself, but fimishin 
the loading of the cart to whic 
he had already harnessed Bony. 
He was dressed in much the samé 
style as myself, excepting that 
instead of the belt which secured 


ing & glass of grog to the success my shirt, he wore round his waist 
of our enterprise, I walked brisk- a very long and handsome crim- 
ly across the racecourse to my son silk sash, with the fringed 
lodgings at Wooloomooloo Bay. ends hanging downon each side of 
We had agreed to meet and start his person. It contained a large 
at sunrise the next morning, I and formidable knife. I could not 
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help feeling at the first glance|of every public- house we passed 
that in my personal appearance, (and there were plenty of them) 
which before I had seen him J: contained groups of blue-shirted 
flattered myself was rather tell-' pilgrims, with a few reds; a red 
ing, I was after all immeasurably shirt was at that time the mark of 
behind Browden, whose pictu-; the “gentleman digger.” These 
resque costume sat upon him as'all fraternised with us and we with 
though he had been accustomed.them right merrily. There was 
to it all his life, while mine, as;another set of pilgrims moving in 
I felt painfully conscious (at any the opposite direction, not by any 
rate until the gloss was taken out means so cheerful. Weary and 
of it) made me look fitter for a' foot-sore, dirty and depressed, we 
fancy dress ball than a piece of now and then met with ‘return. 
earnest business. Browden re- ing diggers,” plodding back to 
ceived me cheerfully; we had a: Sydney with their golden visions 
merry breakfast and set off, my'scattered. Hope made great fun 
econ driving, I and the boy ‘of disappointment on the road, 

ringing up the rear. ‘“Tlave you sold your cradle, 

There is nothing between Syd-' Jack?” was for a long time the 
ney and Penrith — a little town standing question, addressed by 
thirty-five miles distant, situated those going up to others coming 
at the foot of the Blue Moun-'down. The answer often was a 
tains — worth dwelling upon here. mocking laugh, or else a dis- 
The road is a ponunual succes-. charge of the most horrible pre- 
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sion of gentle ups and downs with 


fences and trees at the sides, and: 
in most places cultivated land and 


grazing paddocks. 


We had plenty of company upon’ 


the road. An occasional omnibus 


bound for Sydney dashed past, 


and the passengers indulged in 


jokes at our expense, for the’ 


“diggings” were in those days 


only half believed in. There were 
many besides ourselves, however, 


dictions as to the result of the in- 
quirer’s own adventure. For the 
most part, however, these returns 
were persons who had neither the 
manner nor the means of prosper- 
ing. Many had not even reached 
the mines at all; but had lost 
heart half-way upon the journey. 
Some had started without money, 
tools, or provisions; and a few, 
we whispered to each other, were 
not quite so poor as they would 


bound for the same bourne, tra-; have us to suppose; but carried 
velling in groups of three or four, ' on their persons secretly the satis- 
and often singly, stick in hand,. factory results of a few days’ effi- 
along, each man carrying his jcient labour. 
‘“‘swag’’ across his shoulders. Plodding along a few yards in 
The travellers on that part of the rear of our cart, while the boy 
their route seemed to be taking; drove, Browden and I conversed 
their work easily. The verandahs cheerfully on yarious topics, but 
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chiefly of course on the (to us) en- the mutton, tea and damper, I 
grossing one of all — the newly very soon turned in and left him 
discovered gold field, and our brooding in the moonlight over 
rospects in connexion with it. the great fire. I awoke once in 
i found that, in intelligence and the night and found my partner 
practical experience, I had not,sleeping by my side, but scarcely 
overrated my companion’s power;|seeming to enjoy his rest. He 
but in the course of our talk I was: tossed his arms and murmured in- 
surprised, and even fidgetted to coherently, while I lay somewhat 
hear only then for the first time oppressed with the general dreari- 
that he had been in California. ness of my bush bedroom. A 
I forget exactly how the fact came sound of horses’ hoofs coming 
out; but I remember asking him ‘along the road at a short trot at- 
oint blank if it were not so, and tracted my attention. <A patrol 
eing struck with the odd way in of mounted police rode briskly 
which he replied to so natural a past with their long dark cloaks 
question. Hiseyeswandered rest- waving behind them, and their 
lessly from me to the ground, and steel sabre scabbards rattling 
his words sounded more like the loudly as they went. They had a 
confession of a crime than the right, I suppose, to create a dis- 
acknowledgment of a plain fact. turbance in our bedroom, but 
He was not long embarrassed, they broke the slumbers of my 
and soon told me with his usual partner, who woke with a scream. 
carelessness that he had been un- I spoke to him, and reassured by 
fortunate in California, had lost my voice he muttered something 
in the gambling saloons of San, about nightmare, and turning on 
Francisco all that he earned at his side was soon asleep again. 
the mines; therefore he hated the I lay for some time wondering un- 
lace, and abhorred its very name.‘ comfortably. The wild wood per- 
n short, he never wished to have haps helped to put into my head 
it again mentioned, He then ab- that my companion’s scream was 
ruptly changed the subject; but,'an uncanny sound, not to be ac- 
after a few minutes, fell silent counted for by any common night- 
and seemed to retire within a mare theory. Well, never mind, 
cloud. iI went to sleep, and the next 

Towards afternoon we passed morning we had breakfast and 
through Paramatta, where we! went on again towards the gold. 
only stopped to buy some mutton.! We rested at noon under a gum 
Four or five miles onward beyond tree. Towards evening we passed 
the Paramatta toll-bar we en- | through Penrith, and crossed soon 
camped in the bush, as became us afterwards a ferry on the river 
vagrants after gold. Wemadea Nepean, which accommodated 
bedstead of the cart, and as five or six loaded teams with any 
Browden was not talkative over, number of foot-passengers. This 
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ferry — since the gold-digging| more recently arrived, were hur- 
fever set in — had turned out to|rying their own day’s labours toa 
its owner, as he told me himself clone. We lost no time in imitating 
on my way across, ‘“‘better than theirexample. It was dark by the 
digging by long chalks.” Having time we had made ourselves snug 
crossed the river we were at the for the night, and were boiling 
edge of the large tract of open our pots and cooking oursuppers, 
country lying at the base of the on the huge fire which burnt in 
Blue Mountains, called Emu the centre of the encampment; — 
Plains, an extensive and culti-,a joint-stock fire established on 
vated flat, stretching away as far the equitable principle that each 
as the eye could reach, dotted party using it should fetch his 
with cottages and farm-houses. share of fuel. It,was avery dark 
The lofty and rugged mountains and wild and winterly night. To 
rising abruptly out of such a plain, windward of the immense fire — 
formed the best bit of scenery we which now rose blazing high into 
had yet met with. We were an-/the air, and now sent roaring and 
xious to camp before it became spitting myriads of sparks before 
quite dark. 'here were unplea- the fury of the blast — were sitting 
sant symptoms too of an inclina- or reclining the assembled party, 
tion to a change in the weather, almost every man glowing in the 
which had so far favoured us.ired firelight, and the whole form- 
A dense mass of lurid-looking| ing a group which with its strong 
clouds hung threateningly over lights and flees shadows, the sur- 
the crests of the mountains andirounding accompaniments of 
obscured the last beams of the tents and horses, and with the 
sun. The air, which had been dark mountains rising like ghosts 
during the day almost unnaturally in the background, would have 
oppressive for the season, had been earth welcome to Sal- 
now become disagreeably cold; vator Rosa. e were very merry, 
and the bleak wind swept with and after suppers had been all 
momentarily increasing violence ' discussed, pannikins of spirits 
over the wide and unsheltered were produced and_ handed 
plain. On arrival at our camping-|round, stories were told, jests 
place (almost at the foot of the | were attempted, and songs sung, 
mountains) we found a complete) perhaps a little coarser than such 
little settlement of a dozen teams things even in such assemblies 
or more, with at least thirty or; generally are. 

forty persons belonging to them,;| Browden and I of course fell in 
bivouacking on the ground. Some, with the humour of the party. Ex- 
had already pitched their tents, tended at his length on the grass, 
lighted their fires, hobbled their|in the full blaze of the fire, with 
horses, and were in the full enjoy- (his head supported by his hand, 
ment of their suppers. Others,! my partner Iay with not a vestige 
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of depression in hismanner. He forgery, and burglary seemed to 


had drunk freely of the spirits 
which had circulated, and had 
proved himself the best carouser 
of us all. He roared out jovial 
songs, spun humorous yarns, 
and made jokes; he evoked thun- 


be in their eyes just so many 
modes of doing business. One 
crime, however, they refused to 
look at in a business light; and 
that was murder. 

‘What I says is this,” I remem- 


dering choruses, or uproars of bered the most rascally-looking 


laughter, or of exclamation. As 
the evening wore away, under the 
influence of another “tot,’’ the 
spirits of the party mounted to a 
wilder and more frantic pitch. 
Not a star twinkled in the cloudy 
sky; the wind blew with increa- 
sing violence; but my partner had 
grown merrier than ever. Sudden- 
ly, however, there was a lull in his 
mirth. A gloomy frown settled 


upon his face, and he went off 


moody and reserved to his roost 
in our cart. 

I had been noticing him, for 
he vexed and puzzled me. Long 
after I had gone to roost beside 
him I lay wondering, while he was 
fastasleep. The wind had lulled, 
and the rain poured down on the 
cart-cover; but it did not wake 
him, or appear to wake him, for 
that he often shammed sleep I was 


of the two to have observed, with 
an oath, ‘‘when you have a mur- 
derer among you, peach on him; 
when he is nabbed, hang him.” 

That was the last remark utter- 
ed before my partner left the 
syed of which be had previously 

een the leader. I fell asleep that 
night with the vague horrible 
thought that very possibly I hada 
murderer for bedfellow. 

The aspect of affairs, when I 
looked out of the cart about day- 
break next morning, certainly 
did not do much to remove the 
disagreeable and uncomfortable 
impression with which I had gone 
to sleep. It was miserable wea- 
ther; the rain poured incessantly. 
The wet was streaming through 
our canvas roof (warranted water- 
tight) and soaking us. The fires 
were out, and the miserable-look- 


certain. I tried to make out what ing horses huddling together for 
had caused the sudden alteration shelter in the lee of the tents and 
in his manner, and gradually re- drays, looked most disconsolate. 
membered a brisk conversation! Seeing; however, that the other 
between two “old hands” of the’ men were up and moving, I arou- 
party. who had been talking, not/sed my partner, and in the active 
at all penitently, of the causes of| preparations necessary for an- 
their having been “sent out,” The! other start, soon recovered elasti- 
darkest crimes were talked of by|city of spirits. We all contrived 
those worthies ay enough, and to get sufficient fire to boil our 
rather as so many branches of a kettles, and having breakfasted 
good profession than as offences uncomfortably enough in the 
against God and man. Theft, soaking rain and fed our horses, 
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set off together (nine teams in all) 
up Lapstone Hill. beginning our 
ascent of the Blue Mountains. 
That was at first comparatively 
eas 


ground worse; we skirted gulleys, 


cracked whips, and blasphemed: | 


waded knee-deep in mud, pushed 
carts, chocked wheels, and by 
little rushes of a few yards at a 
time made progress. 

Bony exerted himself to the ut- 
most, and although by this time 
doubtless disabused atany notion 


of ease in the work before him, he. 
still tugged and strained at his’ 


harness most magnanimously. His 
imperial nick-namesake in his ce- 
lebrated passage of the Alps could 
not have evinced more energy 
and absolute determination. Evi- 
dently he was not a horse to jib. 


If we found it hard work to get up’ 
Lapstone Hill, we afterwards dis- 


covered it to be as arduous an 
enterprise to get down Mount Vic- 


toria; the difficulty being, not as: 


before, to get the horse to lift the 
cart, but to prevent the cart from 
carrying away the horse. With 
wheels carefully skidded, and 
with a large, rough tree dragging 


work, but as we rose, the. 
acclivity grew steeper and the 
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|soon again lost, and began 
‘ascending a new range of atill 
imore formidable mountains. Our 
onward journey then, from day 
{o day, dragged its slow length 
along. five or six miles being 
sometimes a full day’s journey. 
Carcases of horses and bullocks, 
in all stages of decomposition, lay 
by the waysides; miserable wea- 
ther had set in, and had it not 
‘been for Browden’s energy, I 
frankly own that I should cer- 
tainly myself have jibbed before 
reaching this stage, taking the 
friendly advice to “go back!” so 
frequently and earnestly pressed 
upon us by crowds of backward- 
bound adventurers. 

The ascent of Mount Lambie, 
'the highest range we had to pass, 
-was the worst tug of all and the 
‘most dangerous adventure. Never 
mind it. On we went. Solitary 
Creek, the Green Swamp, and at 
last the green plains in which the 
town of Bathurst stands, were 
duly passed; and after sixteen 
‘days of this sort of work, with a 
broken shaft, with Bony lame and 
almost dead-beat, and ourselves 
in not much better condition, we 
at last reached within five or six 


behind us, not to speak of our miles of our journey’s end. But 
own exertions spent in keeping no fatigue could subdue the pride 
the cart back, we reached the and elation with which, one 
bottom in safety. At the foot of evening a little before dusk, we 
the mountain we found once more caught, from the top of high hill 
cultivated country, and a short (our last descent), a view of the 
stage further took us through a: Turon River winding beneath us. 
little nondescript collection of; The sun — its only appearance 
houses called the town of Hartley.'for many days — had shone out 
This little glimpse of civilisation; from the clouds just before sink- 
and this taste of level roads we jing, and threw suddenly a golden 
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hue over the scene, that suited are technically called (though 
well our notion of the soil we had often very rich), are troublesome 
been seeking. Along the banks in full proportion to their rich- 
of the river tents of all shapes and ness. bn the river banks, which 
sizes, many of which had gay flags are in some places precipitous 
fluttering in the breeze, formed}and elsewhere slope gently up- 
lines that appeared to us quite; wards, the dry diggings at least 
martial. The white smoke wrea-: furnish equal proof of energy and 
thing upwards from the hundreds industry. Excavations dug of 
of fires before the tents marked ' every size and shape, and some- 
the meandering course of the.times of immense depth, ar®€ to 
river as far as the eye could reach,, be seen or tumbled into on all 
with a pale bluish shade, that con-'sides. From these “bank claims,” 
trasted finely with the dark tint, which are often two or three hun- 
of the trees. dred yards from the spot where 
Down-hill, and forward for a the cradles are fixed, the washing 
mile or two, and we were fairly stuff is carried down by steps and 
ontheTuron. Too tired to notice passages to the water side. In 
much, we picked out a convenient, some places I saw that the diggers 
spot for the erection of our tent,‘ had preferred the more dangerous 
near to Commissioners’ Hill; and, /plan of careless tunnelling. After- 
after an hour or so of work in, wards that became the usual prac- 
fixing it, were glad to rest under ;tice, and some serious accidents 
its shade and go to sleep. centred: two or three lives being 
_The next day we became Turo- ‘lost through the falling in of to 
nites; and I shall now describe stuff upon labourers below. 
generally the character of a day’ went to see a set of Germans — 
spent among the Turon diggings.: Burra Burra miners from Ade- 
arly morning and the work of, laide — who had in this way dug a 
the day not commenced. Bright subterranean gallery, and were, 
and clear in the first sun-beams.as I was told, doing a great 
the stream, yet undisturbed, runs stroke. They were at work by 
placidly along. In half-an-hour:gandle light, and though im- 
the cradles will be playing, and’ pressed with admiration of their 
the pure current taking the co- skill and energy, I was not sorry 
lour of pea-soup. Turn where to escape out of their hole. 
you will the ground is openedup: But to go back to my day’s pro- 
and burrowed into by the gold-' gramme. It is early morning, and 
seekers. In the river itself, where-;as yet the only labour going on 
ever the stream will allow them, , bears upon breakfast. The air 
holes are sunk, and these are'is perfumed with the scent of 
‘only to be kept workable by the'mutton, for pans of chops are 
incessant use of pumps and, being fried at every fire down all 
bailers. ‘Bed Claims,” as they|the miles of tent that line the 
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river. Stretched on the grass,/tongues all down the river. At 
with the pots of tea by their sides,|noonageneral cessation of labour. 
and with huge cuts of damper co-' Eight bells is struck upon a pro~ 
vered with mutton in their fists, 'specting an by some nautical dig- 
the diggers breakfast. As the sun'ger, doubtless a runaway sailor. 
makes its appearance over the Nature is again perfumed with 
Wallaby Rocks the morning meal mutton; damper, tea, and chops 
comes to an end, and the men are again consumed. On Sundays 
walk off to their claims andi theattempt at cookery is generally 
ds ane the tools left in the holes;more ambitious — a joint of meat 
last night are taken up, and in a baked in the camp oven is some- 
short time the Gold hunters are'times substituted for the usual 
filling the whole place with noise. fried mutton, and a plumduff or 
Those at work in the claims wield: pudding is also a common luxury 
picks, shovels, and crowbars;, upon the day ofrest. An hour at 
others, who carry washing stuff the most is allowed on work-days 
from the holes to the cradles, trot: for the dinner and a draw at the 
continually backwards and for-,pipe; labour is then recom- 
wards with the precious dirt,)menced. The afternoon passes: 
either contained in bags hung)away; the sun begins to cast long 
over their backs or in buckets shadows. When it altogether dis- 
slung by a yoke from their appears behind a range of hills 
shoulders. Those whose duty it our work is over — the diggers in 
is to wash the stuff so brought to the holes throw down their tools 
them are not less busy, and the and take up their serge shirts; the 
air resounds with the loud clatter cradles are washed out for the 
of hundreds of cradles in fall lasttime, and men in groups begin 

lay. The sunrises brighter and to saunter to their tents, con- 
higher’ and its heat makes the|versing as they go on what each 
severe labour oppressive; butimay have done. There is one 
though the perspiration pours|duty still incomplete, namely, the 
from the diggers’ brows, good |washing in large pans of the stuff 
humour prevails, and the Dork thet has remained at the bottoms 
is carried on with a gaiety that/of the cradles, and that contains 
robs the really hard life of its lof course the gold produced from 
worst fatigues. Occasionally, high jall the soil passed through during 
‘above the rattle of the cradles or|the day. This ‘panning out,” as 
the echoing strokes of pe and jit is termed, is a delicate opera- 
«crowbar, rises a hearty laugh be- tion. The pan is dipped into the 
gotten of a rough practical joke stream by the operator, shaken, 
perhaps, or a song shouted at the worked, and sifted about in a pe- 
top of the voice in time to the culiar manner; and the gold being 
movement of the rockers, un- thus driven to the bottom, the 
looses a chorus of imitative lighter soil is allowed to run off 
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with the water. It requires both 
knack and practice to prevent the 
fine gold from escaping. A glance 
in the evening at the different 
pans will enable us to see how 
every man’s day’s labour has 
turned out. Such _ inspection 
proves the lottery-like character 
of the employment. Here is a pan 
half-full of gold. As the soil and 
small pebbles are skilfully washed 
out, and the yellow metal appears 
glistening beneath, the paenc 
eyes flash back upon it, glistening 
no less. There cannot be less 
than ten or twelve ounces in this 
washing. It is however from a 
rich hole, and its worker belongs 
to a lucky party. Look on the 
other hand at the poor fellow who, 
with bent body and eager look, is 
washing at a few yards’ distance 


lower down the river. Out of two) greater or less distances, 
or three hundred buckets of stuffjthe night with sounds. 
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others it is meant as a hint that 
there are pistols in their tents 
ready for use ifnecessary. Then 
the eternal tea, damper, and 
mutton is again discussed under 
the name of supper, firewood is 
brought in and stacked; one of 
each party is employed in the ma- 
nufacture of fresh damper, while 
the rest, stretched at full length 
by their fires, enjoy themselves as 
they are able. hen night has 
closed in, and the moon perhaps 
begun to silver the white tents, 
the trees, and the water that runs 
clear again, the scene grows very 
picturesque. Hundreds of fires, 
with dark figures clustering round 
them, burn red and bright in the 
obscurity. Itis the digger’s hour 
of relaxation. The guitar and 
banjo, violin and flute, heard at 
eople 
t one 


passed through the cradle with in-|part of the diggings, high on a 
cessant labour during the day, ajrange, some musical Germans en- 
few miserable pennyweights of|camped there used in my time to 


gold are all his gain. His eye de- 
vours every small atom and speck 
as it becomes visible; and when 
he has got through his task, and 
the result is evident, he looks 
despondingly into his neighbour's 


indulge hundreds of their fellow- 
diggers nightly with a vocal con- 
cert. Their harmonizing voices, 
and the noble music that the 

sang, heard in a scene like that 
at such atime, possessed for me a 


pan, and with a sigh of disap-|wondrous charm; I never re- 


pointment wanders moodily a 
l 


the bank to his tent, where he wi 
soothe his sorrow and beget fresh 
hopes over a quiet pipe. 

At sunset, volleys of fire-arms 
are discharged up and down the 
river, and are to be heard obsti- 
nately echoing among the rocks 
and hills. By some men this is 
done simply to make a noise; by 


member feeling music so com- 


ipletely as I did on those occa- 


sions. <As it ws later, the 
moon dips behind the hill, the 
groups round the fires thin till 
they disappear, the sounds of 
music die away, and there is no- 
thing to be heard but the rustle 
of the trees — the howling of the 
watch-dog — or the dismal cry of 
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his wild brethren in the distance. passed away, our provisions were 
Within the recesses of their'almost eaten, only our chamois 
canvas dwellings, the tired gold-:leather gold bags were exempt 
seekers wrapped up in their, from wear and tear; I grew rather 
blankets sleep soundly, dreaming despondent, but a glimpse of 
perhaps of ounces, or perhaps sunshine came with the returning 
of home and friends! ‘spring to our relief. A discovery 
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Our own part in these labours’ 
can be very briefly told. At first 
we roamed about the stream from 
place to place, “ prospecting” for 
a good hole without success. 
This “ prospecting ’’— which com- 
monly means nothing more than 
turning up the ground to the 
depth of a few inches or at the 
most of one or two feet and trying 
a panful of the stuff — was a bad 
method of setting to work. The 


was made of some rich diggings 
on the banks and in the bed of a 
stream running into the Turon, 
called Oakey Creek; and, taking 
advantage of the first intelligence, 
we shifted bag and baggage and 
removed our quarters to a spot. 
between one and two miles from 
its junction with theriver. Here 
we at once “set in” at a likely 
spot in the bed and at a bend of 
the creek. After a day or two of 


gold was seldom come upon so hard work, we began to get a 
near the surface, and when not'daily yield of from one to two 
immediately found, impatient and. ounces, which although no great 
seed daa “prospectors” ge-|things, was a vast improvement 
nerally abandoned their newly!on onr previous doings. 

opened claims to repeat the same’ It was a solitary place enough 
useless operation again and again on which we had encamped, very 
with the same success. Afar bet- few of the digging population 
ter plan was to dig boldly and having fixed their residences near 
perseveringly down, trying the us. We bad very little sky or 
different layers of soil come to in sunshine. The place too was dis- 
the descent, but never deserting mal, for the creek was filled with 
the work until the very bottom stunted swamp oaks, and steep, 
or bed rock was reached, when if rugged hills rose up from both 


nothing was by that time dis- 
covered, of course it only re- 
mained to try again in a fresh 
place. This course we afterwards 
pursued and dug at the least from 


sides of the narrow water-course. 
Only the little heap of shining 
metal, to be found every evening 
at the bottom of our pan, made 
up for all deficiencies. Of course 


fifteen to twenty holes, some of too we were glad to have the 
them the same number of feet in ground much to ourselves. 
depth, but still found nothing, There wasone main discomfort. 
which would pay us for the: have already said that fromsome 
working. jstrange peculiarities of manner, 
In this way three or four months! and certain incidents on the road, 
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I had imbibed a strong and irre- 
sistible suspicion as to the past 
life of my partner. He, on his 
part, perceiving the natural re- 
straints which such suspicions 

roduced in my manner towards 
iim, became gloomy, sullen, and 
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cheerfully, the dissolution was 
agreed upon, and the rest of the 
day employed in making division 
of our property, provisions, tools, 
&c. That we effected to our mu- 
tual satisfaction. It was agreed 
that he should keep possession of 


reserved. So it was, that even his share of the tent until he had 
before we arrived at the mines,jobtained another and decided 
our partnership had become one upon the spot where he would have 
of mere business and necessity. it pitched. At daybreak the next 

Whatever we thought of each morning he set off alone with pan 
other, we did not allow ourprivate and pick on a “prospecting” ex- 
sentiments to interfere with our pedition. I got up shortly after- 


joint efforts. We worked hard 
together, and during the active 
hours of labour, no one could pos- 
sibly display more life and energy 
than Browden. When, however, 
day was over, and the melancholy 
night closed in around us, the ex- 
citement ended and he sank into a 


‘wards, had breakfast, and taking 


the boy down with me went to 
work as usual. It was a very 
bright, close, cloudless morning; 
and, shut in as we were by hills on 
all sides, there was a feeling of 
suffocation in the atmosphere 
which rendered our work more 


state of pitinble despondency. 
There was asecret and disagree- 
able consciousness of some vague 


than usually oppressive. Not a 
breath of air forced its way 
through the narrow gully, and 
cause of dislike between us which during the day the heat was almost 
it was impossible to shake off, and intolerable. We worked on, how- 
which, ill defined as it was,/ever, to the end. I had my supper 
quenched everything like cordia-| earlier than usual, and was sitting 
lity. This state of things could|by the fire cleaning and drying 
not last long, nor was it my wish}the day’s gold before adding it to 
that it should; so that when one the main store, when the unusual 
Sunday morning he abruptly told: darkness of the evening attracted 
me after breakfast that the timeof' my attention. A violent storm was 
our agreement had expired, and|impending. A dark mass of lead- 
that he proposed a separation of! coloured clouds was rapidly shut- 
our fortunes, Ireceived the intima- ting out the blue sky and emitting 
tion without raising any difficulties as it spread flashes of forked light- 
or expressing much regret. He,ning; low peals of distant thunder 
added that it was his purpose to jrolled along the creek; largedrops 
engage a@ labourer and work for of rain were already falling slow- 
himeelf higher up the creek. He ly, and pattering at intervals on 
was embarrassed while ex | he top of my tent; the trees, which 


45 BEC ressing it 
this determination; but I took it;had during the day remained me- 
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tionless in the dead calm of the 
atmosphere, were swept with fitful 
gusts of wind, and had set up a 
melancholy moaning. 

I went out to watch the coming 
of the storm, and saw the coming 
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termined to remain where they 
were for the night. I supplied 
them with blankets, and allstretch- 
ing ourselves upon the floor ofthe 
tent we continued smoking and 
conversing for some time. Soon 


of two men who climbed the bank |afterwards the covering to the 
and ran towards the tent. They aperture of the tent was thrust 
were even more than usually grim/| aside and my partner came hastily 
with the wild luxuriance of beard, in. He was dripping wet, and said 
whiskers, and mustaches, out of little either to me or to the two 


which indeed very little more than 
the extreme points of their noses 
could be seen with anything like 
positive distinctness. Appearan- 
ces, however, go for nothing at the 


‘strangers; but pouring out with 
‘an unsteady hand a large quantity 
‘of spirits, he divested himself of 
‘his wet clothes, wrapped himself 
‘up in his blankets, and seemed as 


mines. These were both tall, | usual desirous of being left to his 
strapping fellows, and were dress-;, own meditations. 

ed in the extreme of digging cos-' We had before been talking 
tume, for even at the diggings upon other matters, but it so hap- 
there are fashions. They looked; pened that, when he came in, the 
go jaunty, wore such hats and such; Americans were talking about Ca- 
silk sashes, and displayed their lifornia. I knew that this topic 
knives so ostentatiously, that by) was distasteful to my partner; but 
their dress as well as figure I as-'it did not matter then, for he 
sumed at once that they must be|seemed to be deaf or indifferent 
Americans bred in the Californian to everything that was said. From 
school. When they spokenodoubt'the spot where I lay I could see 
remained upon that head. They: him indistinctly in his dusky cor- 
told me that they had been pro-:ner of the tent, with his head 
specting in the newly discovered averted, and to all appearance fast 
creek, were tired out with the asleep. The candle burnt down in 
day’s walk, and wished to take the neck of the bottle (which ser- 
shelter till the storm was over. ved us fora candlestick), and still 
Of course I did the honours of my the loquacious Californians kept 
tent; and, after furnishing my-up arunning fire of wonderful ad- 
guests with a supper, brought out: ventures in which they had been 
the bottle of spirits kept only for engaged, andin which grisly bears, 
particular occasions. [foundthem Cordilleras, Spaniards, monte- 
good company, their conversation tables, Judge Lynch, vigilance 
principally turning on their own' committces, bowie-knives and re- 
wild lives. The evening ran on,'volvers played the most conspi- 
and as there was no lull in the!cuous parts. The thunder still 
storm, my new acquaintances de- rolled heavily, and every now and 
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then the tent was illuminated | 
brightly by the lightning; but we) 


did not heed it. 


Latein the night we were discuss- | 


ing -undiscovered crimes which 
had been perpetrated inthe mines: 
and towns of California. One of 
the two strangers related, among 
others, an occurrence which had 
come within his own experience. | 

Separated from his party. he 
had been, he said, for several days. 
exploring the north fork of the’ 
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shriek of terror or of passion or 
of pain, followed at once by the 
report of a pistol inthe tent. Then 
there was dead silence. While 
looking upward undecidedly he 
saw a figure muffled in a cloak 
suddenly leave the tent and climb 
very swiftly up the hillside. He 
either faded away in the dark- 


‘ness of the night, or disappeared 


over the top of the range. Atall 
events he saw no more of him. 
I can hardly account for the in- 


American River, a wild, desolate, stinct by which I was urged to 
and almost uninhabited part of look, while this was being told, 
the country, in search of new towards Browden. I saw through 
‘“‘nlacers.”” One evening, about some chance flashes that he had 
sunset, a storm among the moun- raised himself on his arm, andthat 
tains had overtaken him, far from his face was full of horror; that he 
his own camping place. For some was listening to the American’s 
time he had looked in vain for tale as though his very life de- 
shelter, and was beginning to pended on it. 
make up his mind to find a cave’ Drawing his knife from its 
for the night, when he saw half sheath, the man said, he went re- 
way up the side of a range the solutely up the hill, and at once 
welcome gleam of a light, evident- entered the tent. ‘There he found 
ly belonging to some tent or hut. noliving creature. Stretched upon 
-On coming nearer he found that the ground in a large pool of 
it was burning in a small black. blood lay the corpse ofa tall man 
covered tent. As the American hideously mutilated and yet warm. 
paused for a moment, when he His face was so completely shat- 
had said so much, to strugele with tered, by the close discharge of 
his pipe, I heard a stifled sound, the nce that not 2 feature could 
and when the next flash of light- be recognised. His hand still 
ning came I saw that my partner's grasped a dagger; and some gold 
face was turned towards us. and coin, as well as a pack of 
Wet and tired as he was, the monte cards, lay strewn about 
man went on to tell us, he lost no upon the ground. 
time in crossing an intervening Preferring storm and rain to 
gully and began to climb towards shelter in such company, the dig- 
the tent. He was picking his way ger left the body to itself and 
in the darkness, amonglooserocks made his way to Auburn, which is 
and stones scattered about, when ‘a village about one mile from the 
he was suddenly startled by a, river. “What became of the mur 
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derer — whether the body was 
ever found, or whether it rotted 
away undiscovered and unre- 
venged, he knew not. It was bet- 
ter, he said (in California parti- 
cularly), to let such affairs alone; 
and he had never cared to speak 
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Yet they were to me as certain 
knowledge. I was not sorry when 
my guests, abruptly rising, shoul- 
dered their picks and shovels, 
wished me good morning and de- 

arted. Left to myself, I for a 
ong time meditated on the course 


about the matter there. Having/I should pursue. After some con- 
told his story, the American pro- sideration, I resolved that, as our 
ceeded to dilate, for our satisfac-'total separation was already de- 
tion and his own, upon the horrid cided upon, I must leave Browden 
aspect of the mutilated body. He to follow his own fate, and for my 
always thought of it, he said, on own part go to work as usual. My 
stormy nights. When he had quite late partner was still in a deep 
done we were all silent for a time, | lethargy, from which I did not at- 
and I saw by the next flash that tempt to rouse him. I intended, 
Browden lay completely muffied however, to come myself, or to 
in his blanket. The instant after-. send the boy from time to time up 
wards a clap of thunder seemed from the claim in case the attacks 
to burst immediately over our of the previous nightshouldreturn 
heads, and it was followed by a-upon him. After working for an 
prolonged human cry — to me, hour or two, accordingly, the boy 
believing that I knew the cause of. was sent up to look after him. He 
it — most wild and terrible. It: came running down to me in afew 
brought us quickly to our feet.' minutes, and told me that the tent 
A light was struck, and Browden was empty and my partner gone. 
was found to be struggling ina’ From that hour to this I never 
fit. For hourshe continued violent again saw him. He was not a part- 
during the paroxysms, moaning ner to forget, and many months 
and sobbing in thepauses between afterwards he was especially called 
the attacks. Itsometimesrequired to my memory by a paragraph 
the strength of us all to hold him upon whichI lighted whilelooking 
down upon his stretcher. At through some back numbers of 
length, however, inthe very early the Bathurst Free Press. I cut it 
dawn he sank into uneasy slum- out, forl believe that it relates to 
ber; I made no effort to sleep, but Browden. 

feeling feverish and troubled went, 
outside the tent. The air after the 
storm was fresh, and J was soon 
again brisk enough to set about 
preparing breakfast. The two 
men thought nothing of Brow-. 
den’s fits , and my suspicions were: 
based on the vaguest inferences. 


‘*Bopy Founp, — Last evening the re- 
mains of a tall man, in an advanced 
stage of decumposition, were dlacovered 
and taken out of the Macquarrie Kiver a 
few miles below Bathurst by a person 
who was fishing noar the sput. Ho was 
dressed as a gold-digger, wore a scarlet 
shirt, red silk sash, with a large sheathed 
knife and high boots. He has not been 
, identified, and bad been too long in the 
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water for his features to be at*all re-' As taking in mind as in feature, 
cognisable. An inquest was held on the | How many will sigh for her sake! 
body, when no evidence as to the manner I wonder, the sweet little creature, 

in which he came by his death being; What sort of a wife she would make! 
forthcoming, a verdict of ‘Found drown- 

ed’ was returned. No marks of external 

violence could be discovered on the 
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I have no certain evidence that’ 

this was Browden’s body, justasI]| OUR man-of-war, the Modeste, 
have no evidence that he was'entered the Dardanelles sur- 
guilty of the crime that I im uted rounded by a fleet of merchant 
to him. But I have told, p ainly: vessels. When the breeze over 
and truly, those things which led the highland caught our saile we. 
ine to believe that my trip to the:Tan ahead; when a deep current 
Turon Diggings was made in such Tushing round some headland 
company as few men would have caught our-hull we fell astern; and 
cared to choose, and that my We were enjoying the excitement 
partner reposes in a murderer's of a grand regatta when, at the 
grave. narrowest part of the strait be- 

— tween the inner castles of Europe 


: ‘and Asia, a heavy shot from the 
THE BRIGHT LITTLE GIRL. fort came right across our bows. 


SONG TO AN IRISH TUNE. ‘The captain was below at the 
HigrR blue eyes they beam and they moment, and Just as he got on 
twinkle ; ideck and was giving orders to 


Her ips have made smiling more’shorten sail another shot fell 
air; 


On check and on brow there ‘s no #8tern and ricocheted close along- 
wrinkle , side, sending showers of spray 

But thousands of curls in her hair.  aeer the gangway. We could see 
She 's litthe — you don't wish her taller;/a crowd of officers at a house in 


Just half through the teens is her/the fort, and others were at the 


age; ° * 
And lady, or baby, to call her, same time busy laying other guns. 
Were something to puzzle a sage. There was no misinterpreting the 
Her walk is far better than dancing, hint. We accordingly bore up, 
She spegks as another might sing, and in the midst of a heavy squ 
ead all by an anne chancing, ‘of wind and rain anchored off the 
6 fambaing and birds inthe spring congular offices at the town of the 
asks in the airs of the city, , Dardanelles. 
he 's perfect in natural grace; ‘ 
She 's gentle, and truthful, and witty, | Our consul soon hans eae 


And ne’er spends a thought on her;board, from him we learnt that 
face — all men-of-war must haveafirman, 

Her face, with the fine glow that ‘sin it, OF permission to pass, from 
As fresh as an apple-tree bloom: Constantinople before they are 
And Q! when she comes, ina minute. suffered to ascend the Dardanelles. 
We knew nothing of this regula- 
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tion, since by some chance no: 
notice had been taken of it in the 
general orders to the squadron. 
It was clear that the Pachain com- 
mand of the fort hnd exceeded his. 
instructions, as the rules are that 
in a case like ours two blank cuart- 
ridges shall be first fired, and then: 
followed up by shot if necessary. 
The captain accordingly went. 
ashore to call upon the Pacha 
and demand an explanation. His 
apology was the truth, that he. 
thought we wished to pass him 
in defiance of the regulations, and 
had an idea that we looked as if 
blank cartridge would not stop’ 
us. We were obliged to wait 
until a letter could be written to 
and answered from Constan- 
tinople. It was Tuesday, no 
steamer would go up before 
Thursday, and no answer be had 
beforeSaturday. Accordingly we 
had five days before us, and as 
our stroll about the town quite 
satisfied our curiosity, I agreed 
with a friend to trot over the 
classic ground of Troy. 
brother of our consul was an old 
acquaintance and a local mer-. 
chant; he volunteered to go with. 
us, taking his servant, a young 


Jew, to look after our horses. 
On Wednesday afternoon, there-. 


fore, we hired a caique to take us 


to the village at the entrance of. 
There we pro-. 


the Dardanelles. 
posed to sleep. We had a very. 
pleasant run down with the cur-: 
rent, and landed just outside the 
outer castle of Asia in a sandy bay. 
That was the bay in which the 
Greek galleys had been drawn up 
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at the siege of Troy, if ever there 
was suchasiege. If never, there 
was one Homer made it real, and 
I believe in it as steadily as in the 
death of Nelson. Close by our 
landing-place was a pyramidal 
stones called the Tomb 
of Achilles, and there was another 
some two hundred yards further 
inland, in which lie, or ought to 
lie, the bones of Patroclus. As 
usual in such cases, there is a 
dispute as to which tomb is which, 
or whether the two friends were 


‘not both buried in a single heap. 


We were not disposed to vex our- 
selves with doubt; and as we stood 
on the summit of the chief mound 
with the Hellespont at our feet, 
we thought of Hector’s challenge 
to the Greeks, and his promise 
that if he conquered the boul of 
the vanquished should be sent to 
their navy: — 
““Green on the shore shall rise a monu: 
ment; 
Which when some future mariner sur- 


veys, 
Wash‘d by broad Hellespont's resound - 


ing scas, 

Thus shall he say: A valiant Greck 
lies there, 

By Hector slain, the mighty man of 
war; 


The stone shall tell the vanquiah'd 
hero's fame, 
And distant 


ages lIcarn Whe victor's 
nane.” 


There rose up in our minds also 
other associations, and we endea- 
voured vainly to seize, while on 
the spot, the mysterious link by 
those plains are connected 
with the Troy weight known to us 
in boyhood. The sun was setting 
behind Imbros and Samothrace, 
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and throwing its last beams over with the “lofty towers of wide 
the plains of Troy; while in the extended Troy.” We supposed 
distance Mount Athos stood out ourselves to be favoured by the 
sharply as | Pine in the western jackals and the owls with echoes 
horizon. e saw with a proper — or traditions preserved on the 
amount of feeling Tenedos laved eee — of ancient battle cries. 
by the surges, and rocky Imbros'The evening breeze we proposed 
break the rolling wave. Between|to consider heavy with the souls 
the two islands are ragged islets,;of mighty chiefs untimely slain. 
any one of which may have con-;In the blue mist rising from the 
tained the cave at which Neptune, Hellespont, we determined to see 
put uphis chariot when on his way, Thetis rising from her crystal 
to save the ships of the Greeks from , throne, and all her Nereids getting 
their assailants. I recollected a:up out of their pearly beds to 
severe caning that I had received follow the unhappy mother up the 
when young which had immediate, Trojan strand. Not until we 
connexion with that very incident. had paid our debt to sentiment 
Jackals have grubbed for them- did we allow ourselves to think 
selves holes in the tomb of of supper. 
Achilles, and nest there, just as. A walk of a few minutes past a 
commentators make their nests multitude of windmills brought us 
now in the works of Homer; our toa village of mud huts at the top 
Jewish companion proposed that of the hill, built upon the site of 
we should smoke one out. Plenty the ancient Sigeum. We made 
of dry furze about the place gave a: at once fot the house of a Greek 
Sache look to his suggestion; known to our friend Calvert, and 
ut as we did, not see wherein the sent down to the boat for our 
fun of the proceeding would con-' luggage. Each of us had taken 
sist, we wandered on along the;a large blanket, a change of linen, 
shores and thought about the and the necessaries of the toilet; 
venerable Chryses, the bright. for all else we looked to fate. The 
Chryseis, and other people of Greek gave us no reason to regret 
that set. Here, we thought, where our trustfulness. His house was 
the peasant now sleeps in his mud, one of the largest in the village, 
hut on a bed of rushes were the. built with walls of mud dried in 
tents of the Grecian host. The the sun, having outside stairs also 
smoke of the fire yonder which of mud, and an interior divided 
cooks somebody’s meal let us call into two stories by a wooden floor. 
fumes from the altars of Phebus; The house roof wasof tiles. There 
piled with hecatombs of bulls and was a large courtyard surrounded 
goats; or let us imagine that it] by a mud wall, the resort of oxen, 
rises from the decks of burning! goats, and geese, and fowls. There 
galleys. We undertook to sup-'were also some out-houses filled 
pose that the hills were covered! with chaff, of which the flat roofs 
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formed a terrace. Upon that we 
took up our quarters, very much 
preferring open air on a fine 
starlight night in August, to close 
air and fleas. There was a good 
supply of large fresh rushes, which, 
when spread out, formed the best 
of beds, Or a chair or a couch, 
when heaped together. On some 
fish just caught and fried, some 
boiled eggs, and a most delicious 
melon, we supped like Trojans 
before we retired to our respec- 
tive blankets, using stars for night 
candles. 

The clarions of innumerable 
Trojan cocks awoke us before 
daylight, and we prepared be- 
times for our day’s march. The 
horses hired the night before had, 
however, to be ‘shod, breakfast 
had to be eaten, and our blankets 
packed upon an extra horse that 
was to be ridden byaguide. We 
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ride we passed a corn-growing’ 
tract. In such places, the ol 
Homeric threshing-floor was to 
be seen in full activity. We rode 
at a slow pace, and according to 
the custom here, in a line, the 
guide first; the rest following at 
a breakneck pace of about three 
miles an hour. It was past eleven 
before we had cleared the shore 
of Besika Bay, and crossed some 
rising ground which brought us 
down upon the harbour of Alexan- 
dria Troas. There our horses 
found the refreshment of a foun- 
tain, we the refreshment of a 
melon. So revived, we continued 
our ride over some hilly ground 
covered by the valonia oak to the 
rincipal remains of the city. 
hese are on the summit of a hill 
which commands a very fine view 
of the islands of Tenedos and 
Imbros, the bay and the sur- 


were not fairly off till six o’clock. rounding hilly country. There 
The plains of Troy were then are numerous foundations of 
before us, and our first object was houses formed of a hard lime- 
to ride across them to the ruins of/stone, frequent traces of the 
Alexandria Troas. Round about'city walls, a few sarcophagi, 
the village, there were fields in|the towers of a gateway, and a 
stubble of barley and maize, there'singular structure called the 
were others covered with dwarf|Palace of Priam. 
vines, then bearing ripe fruit;; We enjoyed a couple of hours’ 
and in other places melons or rest and a light luncheon among 
pumpkins straggled over the those Roman ruins, fanned by 
parched ground. | a cool fresh breeze, and shaded by 
As we passed on the signs ofthe oak trees which have sprung 
cultivation disappeared, and we up on all sides. At about four 
rode over what is evidently marsh o clock we started again, in the 
in winter, but in summer dry and same order as before, over the 
fissured mud. Here and there hills to see a granite quarry in 
a pool of stagnant water still which were some large columns 
supported a small colony of snipe ready cut. Our track was over 
and wild duck, and twice on our;hbills covered with valonia, and 
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we passed not a house or a living which a circular tin tray formed a 


thing for some miles, except one 
party of shepherds with their dogs 
and flock. A ride of about two 


table-cloth. The feast was then 
served to us by turbaned genii. 
First came a pillau of rice; then 


hours brought us to a ridge of a thick soup made of the jelly of 


granite. At the very top of the 
ridge, on one side of the hill, 1s 
an old quarry, and there were 


rice, with milk and minced eggs, 
the whole flavoured with vege- 
tables: next, a dish of stewed 


the seven columns as they were 
finished. when the town was alive, 
all ready for removal. We 
measured them with our walking 
sticks and did what else was 
necessary, then went on. 

About half a mile from this On taking a stroll, soon after 

uarry is the village of Kotsciola daylight, round the village, we 
Dashy moat picturesquely siuated’ saw a herd of upwards of forty 
on a slope near the summit of one: camels which had been brought 
of those granite-capped hills. Its'thither to convey valonia to the 
white minaret forms a beautiful:shore. This is the chief produce 
object in contrast with the heavy / of the country, the cup of the acorn 
background of the granite rocks.: being the only part of this oak 
Here we were lucky enotgh to'sent to Europe; the acorn itself 
meet with a Jew broker in the,is used by the people of the place 
service of our friend, who was on|as food for cattle. The cup is 
an annual tour about the country,' packed in woollen bags and sent 
purchasing valonia for exporta-'to Mr. Calvert’s chief warehouse 
tion to England. He procured for exportation. A large tree in 
us quarters in a garden close toija good season will produce as 
the mosque, and we spread out;much valonia as is worth three 
our blankets upon mats beside; pounds, onthe spot; but, taking 
a fountain and beneath a rich | tree for tree, perhaps the annua 
covering of grapes trained over average is not above a dollar. 
trellis work. No meat could be! However, very little care seems 
procured, but our host promised ever to be bestowed upon the 
us @ Turkish dinner and served trees. They do not belong to 
it to us in the garden quickly.; government, but to a number of 
The new moon appeared above small peasant proprietors. The 
the hills, the stars shone out, walk and breakfast over we were 
a delightful breeze played with'off again by six o’clock for the 
the vine leaves, and the trickling: village of Bournabashy, which is 
fountain soothed us by itsmurmur. near the site of Old Troy and the 
With such lights and music, we! sources of the Scamander, odious 
sat down before a low stool, on} to schoolboys. 


bagnioles; then eggs fried in 
butter; and lastly, a sort of pan- 
cake, eaten dipped in honey; a 
dessert of melon and grapes wound 
4 the entertainment. We slept 
where we had dined. 
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In about three hours and a half tradition says, the Trojans threw- 
we arrived at the low land where the wooden horse. Nothing more 
this river rises. In the space of was to be seen, and we departed. 
about an acre there are forty The descent is steep beneath the 
points at which the water gushes, tomb of Hector, and we led our 
cool and clear, from fissures in the/horses down to cross the river 
limestone rock. Thesmall streams!at a ford about a mile below. 
trickle about till they unite and: Then we made for a farm, called 
formatolerable brook surrounded ; Chiflik, or the Marsh farm, which 
by luxuriant vegetation. Numbers’ is occupied by Mr. Calvert. Near 
of tortoises and many large fish; this farm is a tumulus which popu- 
were to be seen swimming about lar tradition holds to be the 
inthe muddy brook; water-cresses, burial-place of the Greeks killed 
grow upon its surface, and a large at the siege of Troy. Mr. Calvert 
vegetable garden, surrounded by had it opened lately, and did 
a blackberry hedge, fills the valley really find in it a thick stratum 
formed by the divisions of the of burnt bones, but nothing else 
stream. I found Scamander water-,of interest. He was not scholar 
cresses very good. The village enough to know whetherthe bones 
of Bournabashy is just above this were Greek. The farm buildings 
river source, upon a hill which we at this place are extensive, and it 
passed on our way to the heights is probable that the plain will yield 
of the original Old Troy. rich harvests of corn. In winter 

The first thing to be seen on the the shooting both of woodcock, 
top of these heights is a pyramid snipe, water-fowl, and hares is 
of loose stones called the Tomb of excellent. After a couple of hours’ 
Hector. The situation is magni- rest, and a luncheon of melon, 
ficent. Itis on one side ofa deep cheese, and barley bread, the sole 
ravine, through which the Simois: provision of the farm people, we 
winds in its course from Mount :rode on to the village of Ranqui, 
Ida to join the Scamander in the: where Mr. Calvert has a country 
Trojan plains. Theplains areto be house and a large storehouse for 
seen extending to the Hellespont; valonia. We arrived at sunset, 
while, in the opposite direction, having been eight hours on horse- 
mountain ridges fill up all the back, — much riding for sailors. 
scene. About fifteen square’On our way, in a narrow path, 
stones, laid together without) we had met another party. First 
mortar, are the sole remains, or: came a horse laden with two large 
supposed remains, of the walls,travelling trunks, then another 
of Troy. We sat on them and | carrying a guide armed to the 
talked moralities. A little further'teeth; then the traveller, an 
on, the sides of the ravine become/|Englishman, with a straw hat 
precipitous, and at onespotalmost|and umbrella; lastly, his travelling 
perpendicular. Down that abyss,/servant; and though in passing 
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we even had to touch each other! 
in the midst of a wild, desolate | P OF nen 


country, not a word, or smile, 
or bow was exchanged between| TurErr are two branches of 
the children of Britannia. We philosophy connected with pots 
behaved at Troy as well as we and kettles; the one gastronomic, 
should have behaved in Picca-;and the other pyrotechnic; the 
dilly. ‘one relating to the food to be 
Mr. Calvert’s house at Ranqui cooked, and the other to the ar- 
is situated ona hill that overlooks rangements for cooking. It is 
the Dardanelles from the entrance the latter of these on which the 
up to the inner castles. The reader is about to be addressed. 
valonia warehouse there estab- In our first volume, a few gentle 
lished is a large building, used hints were given on the imper- 
not only as a storehouse, but as fections of popular spild fe 
a 


a sort of factory, for there they ies 
learning to boil potatoes and broil 
chops as well as to embroider 
slippers and crochet anti-macas- 
sars. Here, however, we do not 
intend to find fault with any one. 
We would rather discourse on 
the numerous and ingenious con- 
trivances for applying heat eco- 
nomically in cooking processes, 
and for doing many things at 
once ina small space. There are 
not only improved forms of 


separate the acorn from the cup; 
a process which provides em- 
ployment for some fifty women 
und children. About three 
thousand tons are shipped an- 
nually from this warehouse. ‘The 
price per ton varies between 
twelve and seventeen pounds, 
and the freight to England costs 
about two pounds per ton. It is 
paneipesy shipped to Liverpool 
y schooners and small brigs, 


the desirableness of young 


carrying from one hundred to one grates, stoves, and ovens, heated 
hundred and fifty tons. Thus our by ordinary coal; but there are 
tanners find bread for the Trojans contrivances for obtaining fuel- 
of to-day. From Ranqui no very like action from wood, from char- 
long ride brought us, the next coal, from artificial fuel, from 
morning, back to the village of hot water, from steam, from 
the Dardanelles. We were well spirit, and from gas; and there 
pleased with our excursion. We,are kitchens portable, and 
had thought about the past and kitchens club-like, such as the 
seen the present; the deeds of old school of cooks knew nothing 
Achilles, and the trade in acorn-'about. It is not through want of 
cups. coal that these novelties appear; 

| but economy in coal is itself one 
,of the producing causes of a very 
;essential and desirable condition 
lof things — cleanliness. 
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Do you doubt that we are/another range of formidable di- 
making improvements in stoves,'mensions, which claims credit for 
and grates, and cooking appara-|its Stourbridge fire-clay back, its 
tus, by economising the heat of frontage susceptible of variation 
ordinary fuel? Read the iron-{in size, and its bars hung on 
mongers’ bills, and look into hinges to” facilitate cleansing. 
their shops, and remove your; Here is another, adapted to the 
doubt. Here is the Cottagers’ wants of boys or girls in a board- 
stove, standing upon four legs.'ing school; it has a formidable 
It has a square iron case, within‘ array of sixteen spits, on which 
and near one end of which is a sixteen joints of meat may be 
fire-pot, the top of which opens, impaled at once; and the bars, 
into a flue to carry off the smoke; instead of being solid rods, are 
the rest of the vacant space con-: hollow tubes filled with water, as 
stitutes an oven, while there isa’'a means of economising heat. 
boiler attached to the end nearest | Here is a range in which the in- 
to the fire, and a hot plate and: ventor has sought to indulge the 
open cavity at the top for stewing, Englishman in what he so much 
and frying, and boiling, and sun-' loves, an open cheerful fire, and 
dry other processes in cookery. at the same time to have the 
Here is an assemblage of grate,!means of speedily converting it 
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oven, boiler, hot-plate, hobs and: 
trivets, so set in a frame-work. 
that it may be fixed into any 
sized fireplace, large or small, : 
without setting; for the throat, ' 
or opening to the flue, is formed: 
in the iron-work of the range it-: 


self, and is thus at once deter- 


into a closed fire to economise 
fuel. Then we have stoves in 
which fire lumps are used: that 
is, slabs or bricks of Stourbridge 
clay are built into the sides and 
back of the stove, for the sake of 
the great power which this sub- 
stance possesses of retaining beat. 


minate in size and shape. Here: Then we have the American Im- 
is the Kitchener, in which one'proved Excelsior, a sumptuous 
oven will roast while another! name for an air-tight double oven 
bakes; in which the hot closets: cookery stove; in which the hot 
may do duty as pastry ovens; in air, instead of being allowed to 
which the back is formed by a:roam about hither and thither, is 
boiler capable of containing fifty; brought to work in a definite way 
gallons of water; in which the at a definite spot. Every imagin- 
top is so adapted, that the cook: able mode is adopted, in these 
may attend to a dozen or so of various ranges, and grates, and 
little cookeries at one time; and/stoves, and ovens, to effect this 
in which every vagrant atom of heat-economy; if the heat is not 
heat is caught inthe act of running required to act directly upon the 
away, and made to do useful work food, it is made to heat a vessel 
in some way or other. Here is of water, or a cavity which may 
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serve as a baking oven, ora plate tallic speculum, with a hole in 
of iron which may be useful as a the middle for the reflecting 
hot plate for dishes. Only save telescopes; and so they do 
the heat, and you may be certain for these roasting-jacks; there- 
of finding it a useful servant in fore, &c. &c. ; 
some way or other. The bachelor’s kettle is a 
Commend us forthwith to this crafty means for inducing a man 
ingenious roasting-jack, called'to remain a bachelor, by making 
the Automaton. ‘his life as easy as a glove. See 
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See how, in, 
front of the range, is placed a what he can obtain for three 
-sort of hemispherical oven; how/shillings. He asks his landlady, 
a hollow tube projects from the;,or Polly the housemaid, to pur- 
lower part of this oven; how this; chase one penny-worth of patent 


tube thrusts itself into an opening firewood; which firewood con- 


beneath the fireplace of the range; ' 
how, by the heat in the interior 
of the oven, a current of air is. 
sucked through the tube; bow: 
this current sets in rotation a vane 
wheel; and how this wheel twirls. 
round the hooks to which the 
joint of meat is suspended. Let 
not material philosophers think 
that they alone understand the 
eeatrattved a current of wind. 

y rarefaction due to the action. 
of heat; here we have it all, in: 
this roasting-jack. And see, in 
another instance, how Mr. Re-. 
mington brings the theory of re-. 
flected heat to throw dignity upon’ 
his roasting-jack. Took at the 
concave metallic reflectors above 
and below, reflecting the other- 
‘wise wasted heat upon thesavoury_ 
joint; look at the cunning little 
hole in the middle of the lower 
reflector, to let the rich essence 
drop from the meat into a little’ 
cup below; and look at the si- 
milar hole in the upper reflector 


through which the essence may; 
be poured down to baste the 
meat. They use a concave me-| 


coffee is brewing. 


sists of a sort of wheel or a sort of 
gridiron mysteriously formed of 
small pieces of wood, resined to 
make them more captious and 
peppery. One of these structures 
he places in a little stove or grate; 
he kindles it; he places the stove 
on the hob to give the smoke and 
the chimney achance of becoming 
acquainted; he surmounts the 
pile by a flat tea-kettle containing 
water; and by the time the far- 
thing wheel or gridiron has 


burned itself out, there is boiling 


water enough to make moderate 
coffee fora moderate man. And 
if he will consume two patent fire- 
woods instead of one, and has 
a little flat pan adapted to his ap- 


/paratus, he can manage to dish 


while the 
chelorship 
apart; there is really something 
in this poe of making a cup of 
coffee for one’s self, say betore 


up a steak or ee. 
a 


‘starting by the six .o’clock train 


on & winter’s morning, and be- 
fore fires are lighted or house- 
wives stirring. 

A coffee-pot is not a coffee-pot 
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now: it is a mechanical pneuma-| 
-tico-hydrostatic piece of apparea- | 
tus. Let us not for one instant: 
imagine that making a pot of: 
coffee is a trifling affair, beneath 
the dignity of scientific cookery. 
Ask the inventor to explain the 
action of his coffee-pot. “Sir,” 
(he will thus discourse) “there. 
are here different vessels or re- 
ceptacies, which come succes-' 
sively into use. This glass vase, 
at the top, is furnished with a 
long narrow tube descending 
nearly to the bottom of this me-- 
tallic urn. We put boiling water 
into the vase; it descends through | 
the tube into the urn. We put 
the ground coffee upon a small 
perforated silver plate within the 
urn. We apply a spirit-lamp 
beneath, and —” “Qh, I see; 
the water boils up through the 
tube to the coffee.” ‘Pardon 
me, Sir, it does not boil up; it is 
driven up. Steam, formed on 
the surface of the boiling water in 
the urn, forces by its elasticity 
the water up the tube into the 
glass vase, where it acts properly 
upon the ground coffee. We 
then remove the lamp; the forma- 
tion of steam ceases; a partial 
vacuum is formed in the urn; and 
the external air, pressing on the 
liquid in the open vase, forces it 
first through the coffee-grounds, 
and then through the perforated 
silver-plate, into the urn below.” 
“Oh, indeed!” “Yes, in a 
cheaper apparatus we boil on an 
open fire; but the urn with the 
spirit-lamp is a much better con-: 
trivance.. The apparatus is ele-, 
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gant in design, it is very simple 
in use, it is free from dis- 
agreeable odour, it enables you 
to make your coffee on your 
breakfast table, it boils the coffee 
sufficiently to extract the essence, 
and yet leaves the aroma un- 
touched by too fierce a heat, and 
it filters so rapidly as to lose 
neither heat nor flavour.” 

A crown of laurels forthe maker 
of the Wolverhampton coffee-pot 
is the least that can be awarded. 
Talk not of the forcing-pump 
being merely a hydraulic appara- 
tus: it is a cooking apparatus also. 
See how the forcing-pump here 
makes coffee. The pump, of ne- 
cessity very small in dimensions, 
is fixed to the coffee- pot near the 
handle; the boiling water is 
poured into the pump, the ground 
coffee is put into a perforated 
vessel in the middle of the coffee- 
pot, and the water is forced 
through the infinitesimal coffee 
into the receptacle beneath. 

Some persons try to cook by 
the aid of boiling water; or they 
try to enable other persons to try 
to cook by such means. An inner 
vessel is placed within an outer 
one; the space between them is 
filled with water; and this water, 
being heated to the boiling point, 
similarly heats the space within 
the inner vessel. But there is one 
permanent and effective limit to 
the use of such a system; water 
will not rise to a higher tempera- 
ture than two hundred and twelve 
degrees of Fahrenheit, unless 
enclosed in formidable iron 
casings unsuitable for kitchen 
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arrangements; and this tempera- toes over a vessel containing 
ture, though suitable for boiling boiling water is another affair; 
and some other processes, will this is really a sensible project, 
not suffice for roasting or baking. for it is making good use of heat 
We can imagine, however, that a which else would be dissipated. 
cook would often be thankful for’ As to the relative advantages of 
‘the means of ensuring a tempera-| applying boiling water and steam 
ture limited exactly tothisamount.'to the food itself, we offer no 
Cooking by steam is something! opinion: it does not belong to our 
ofa puzzler. It is a great thing for, present pot-and-kettle philo- 
a school-boy to mount up to ne or 
knowledgethata pound offeathers' — ho can enumerate all the va- 
weighs as much as a pound of rieties in the arrangement of gas- 
lead; and it requires ananalogous cookery apparatus? Here is an 
degree of sagacity to perceivethat arrangement with a fire-place of 
a pound of steam is as heavy as gas-jets in the centre, and pots 
a pound of hot water. But when,and kettles enow around it to 
we have attained that height, we'cook a dinner for fifty guests. 
are still at a loss concerning the Here is another, of which the in- 
advantage or economy of steain ventor claims for it a power of 
cookery. The truth is, however, cooking for a hundred guests at 
that notwithstanding this equality once. Here is a maker, who has a 
in weight, a pound of steam con- gas-cooking range, with roaster, 
tains very much more heat than a oven, copper boiler, and stewing- 
ound of the hottest ofall possible plate, ‘‘capable for a dinner of 
ot water; the makers of steam-'sixty persons;"’ an apparatus for 
engines know this, and they laugh stewing by jets of gas mixed with 
at all other caloric engines; and atmospheric air; agus gridiron for 
the makers of cooking-engines broiling chops and steaks; anda 
know this, and have sought to gas apparatus for toasting bread. 
cook by steam. Somehow or A “pocket stove” isa conundrum 
other, it must nevertheless be not easily solved; but if by 
owned, these steam - cookery pocket be meant portable, there 
affairs have scarcely held their is a nice little affair entituled the 
ground; we seldom hear of their “pocket stove for cooking by gas ;” 
having attained a practical degree this gas seems to be generated in 
of efficiency; a vessel may be some way from heated spirits, and 
enveloped in hot steam, and may .in so far the stove is a humble re- 
thereby be rendered equally hot; lation to the “magic” affair of M. 
but steam, like boiling water, can- Soyer. The chef de cuisine, just 
not be readily raised to so high a named, was once employed in 
temperature as to be available for cooking a monstrously-large piece 
many ofthe moreimportant opera- of meat, to assist some jolly far- 
tions of cooking. Steaming pota-, mers in mourning over the effects 
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of free trade, at an agricultural seemed sodden, and_ neither 
dinner in Devonshire; he em- baked, nor roasted, nor boiled 
pve’ gas; and itis asserted that properly; and'the owners were 
y an expenditure of five shillings dissatisfied because the others 
in this aerial fuel, and five hours were dissatisfied. The gas-appa- 
of time, he cooked a baronial |ratus has been removed, and the 
joint of beef weighing five hundred ' kitchen-range restored. We offer 
and sixty-five pounds. Another no judgment on this, simply be- 
inventor presents us with a hand-| cause we do not know who were 
bill, in which is a picture of a gas;to blame — the people or the ap- 
stove as beautiful asa cabinet, and paratus; but it is only fair to state 
not much unlike it in shape; he the matter, in juxtaposition with 
tells us that by this apparatus a'the Devonshire farmers’ great 
joint weighing twenty-five pounds’ piece of beef. 
may be roasted for less than one; Whether the renowned Alexis 
penny; that it requires no servant;Soyer has not gone somewhat 
and no basting; and that we may; beyond the range of ordinary 
have the pleasure of seeing joints mortals in his magic stove is a 
of meat under process of roasting’! knotty question. Certainly this 
daily at his premises. The effi- copper - bright piece of apparatus 
ciency or non-efficiency of gas- as far excels the bachelor’s kettle 
cooking is among the controver- in price, as the great Alexis excels 
sies of the day. We know an Martha Muggins in cook-like 
establishment in the west of Lon- science. But it is really a very 
don, consisting of a large number cleverly planned stove — some- 
of persons, who make a very ob- thing chemical and flamboyant 
servable impression on several about it. Let us bear in mind that 
large joints of meat every day. there are two lamps, and two re- 
Until a year ago or so, there was servoirs containing spirit or naph- 
a fine old rangeinthe kitchen, and tha. Let us then suppose that one 
a fine fat old cook to attend to it; lamp is lighted ; that theheat from 
and the beef and mutton were this lamp-flame warms the second 
done “to aturn;” but the expen- reservoir; that the spirit in this 
diture of coal was awful; and the reservoir gradually rises to such 
owners, willing to march with the a temperature as will enable it to 
age, spent about one hundred give off spirit-vapour; that this 
guineas in fitting upagas-cooking vapour pours out through a tube 
apparatus. Twelve months suf-.as a continuous stream, and im- 
ficed to ruin the reputation of the’ pinges upon the flame of a second 
new-comer; cook was dissatisfied lamp; that this flame, rendered 
with it, because it disturbed all. much more intense by such spiri- 
her old ideas about cookery; and tuous feeding, very speedily heats 
the diners were dissatisfied with a copper pan or kettle; and that 
it, because they said all the food such pan or kettle contains the 
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liquids or solids which are to be/and it has not yet been found pru- 
cooked — if we can picture all‘ dent to allow a stove to be without 
this, then can we picture the magic ‘a chimney or flue of some kind or 
stove. It is a stove which blows other. % 
its own bellows, the wind of the! Pot-and-kettle philosophy ex- 
bellows being composed of spirit tends beyond the stoves and ves- 
Mel tee This is the stove ghich eels themselves; it applies also to 
will inevitably “supersede every the kitchens in which the culinary 
contrivance which ingenuity has‘ operations are conducted. Some 
hitherto devised for the rapid pre-, of the modern kitchens are chemi- 
paration of a comfortable meal;”’/cal laboratories — nothing less; 
which will entail “a cost of only‘all the apparatus is adjusted and 
three-farthings to dress a cutlet;” Iaid out and fitted as Professor 
which will enable you to “cook as Faraday would eA bak his retorts, 
comfortably with it in the middle stills, receivers, alembics, and so 
of a stiff nor’wester as if the sweet forth. Great wasthe wonder when, 
south were wooing your cheek in'a dozen years ago or so, the 
June;” which affords the means kitchen of the Reform Club House 
to “dress a mutton-chop by it in’ became displayed before the eyes 
six minutes.” All this has been: of gastronomists. In this marvel 
said concerning it in print, and. ofa kitchen very little window is 
therefore of course must be true. to be seen; wall-space is too 
A compact little affair it is, too; valuable, and sky-lghts mainly 
for the Maestro has so planned fulfil the duty of windows. ‘T'wo 
some forms of the apparatus, that: formidable long stoves form the 
astove, lamps, stewpan, frying- nuclei of the apparatus; they have 
pan, sauce-pans, plates, dighes,,much brick in their construction, 
tea-kettle, and coffee - pot — suf- to economise heat; and they have 
ficient mechanism to prepare a whole regiments of round open- 
dinner for half a dozen persons— ings at the top to accommodate 
can be packed within the space of saucepans and stewpans, and all 
a cubic foot. other pans. Most of the cooke 
There are several small cooking | is effected by the heat of charcoal, 
vessels in which the heat is peo: to obtain a strong fire without 
duced by some kind of spirit, | flame or smoke, while, by a clever 
such as alcohol or naphtha; but/arrangement of flues, the dele- 
Saale! speaking they are more|terious carbonic acid gas ge- 
costly than apparatus in which|nerated by the combustion of the 
solid fuel is employed. There are; charcoal is safely carried away. 
also forms of stove in which arti- As the skin of 4 cook's face is as 
ficial fuel is burned, and which valuable as the skin of any other 
make a very desperate effort to man’s face, and as this skin 18 
consume their own smoke; but liable to be scorched and con- 
somehow they failintheirattempt, verted into a kind of crackling by 
Household Words. XXIII. 
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exposure to too much heat, there:made to ascend to the dining- 
is a clever arrangement of tin} room — all are subsidiary to this 
screens, 80 armed and jointed that| mighty kitchen. 
they can be brought before any 
open ane in ae twinkling of an 
eye, and as these screens are 
brightly polished on the back, NEAR CHRISTMAS. 
they reflect much of the heat! Axx the year long we havebeen 
which falls upon them, and there-|travelling towards Christmas; I, 
by render this heat available in!and my old wife, our children, and 
the cookery. Then there are two/our grandchildren; not all by the 
huge roasting stoves or grates — same road, not all with the same 
not unprofitably deep from front expectations, but all looking out 
to back, as most of our kitchen alike for the first glimpse of its 
stoves are, but having a great!smoke rising above the wintry 
height with a depth of only four! landscape of the year. Now we 
or five inches, thereby bringing | can see how near it is by the grey 
all the heat to the front, where it|towers of its minster, towards 
is alone wanted; and the bars, in-! which our faces have been set for 
stead of being horizontal, are ver- | days; we almost fancy that we 
tical ; hinged, moreover, to facili- hear the chiming of its famous 
tate the cleansing of the interior. bells — all Christmas towns are 
The joints which revolve on their famous for their bells — and we 
several spits in front of these know that we shall soon be at our 
fires! How nicely the distance is inn. If life be a journey, and 
regulated, according to the size each year a stage upon the road, I 
and delicacy of tbe joint! The, do not know where else a sensible 
kitchen -table is itself a stroke of|man would stop for the recruitin 
nius, with its scooped out hol- of his strength than in the fine ol 
we in which the cooler may Christmastowns. There, if any- 
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stand; its sponges and water to 
keep all clean, its army of little 
boxes and vessels to contain salt, 
pepper, and so forth, and its 
steam - heated iron receptacle for 
hot plates. The scullery with its 
large steam boiler; the larder with 
its indescribably neat contrivances 
for keeping meat sweet and cool; 
the tube by which a clerk in the 
upper regions communicates or- 
dere to the king of the kitchen 
below; and the lifting apparatus 
whereby the savory viands are 


where, men are to be found living 
together merrily; the inns are 
warm, the cheer is good, the 
amusements are of the heartiest, 
and the society is of the best. I 
have been through many a Christ- 
mas town — for I have travelled 
far—and | have rested thorough- 
ly in each. I never found two of 
them alike; of late they have been 
much greyer and quieter than 
they used formerly to be; indeed, 
I could tell wonderful things, if I 
dared, of the great Christmas 
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cities far away, that I passed 
through when I was a boy. No- 
body, however, would believe how 
full they were of lights and bells, 
how they were inhabited by merry 
conjurors, had beautiful things 
hung out of all the windows, and 
were carpeted with snow that be- 
came sugar when eaten. Ido not 
think that I have been less happy 
in the quiet towns at which I have 
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horses, though he knows that they 
are steady roadsters, never vary- 
ing their pace for anybody. 
“Quiet! Why, I ean already hear 
the bells clashing as if they were 
mad with fun —and so can grand- 
mother.” He was safe in that ap- 

al, because my dear old woman, 
if she is not younger than [ am, 
will not consent to be as old, and 
owas to no defect of sight or hear- 
ing. ‘Grandmother hears them,” 


of late yearsrested. Jet me con- 
fessso much. As for those about!cried the boy, “and if she can’t 
me who declare them to be not)see the illumination, I can.” 
quiet, by any means, but pe “But it is bright noon, my 
uproarious with jollity, I do not; boy.” 
interfere with their opinions;} ‘Noon and illumination too. 
children so easily deceive them-; The lamps are as bright as if the 
selves, it is enough for me that I'sky were pitch dark, and the sun 
am old enough to see things as' blazes as if it had an ox to roast, 
they are. If my curly-headed though it don’t blaze any heat but 
grandson, Master Wattie, could only merriment. I know what the 
but have seen one particulargreat;town will be! I’ve dreamt of it 
city that I have passed through 'ten nights running. It will beat 
In my time — a City sixty stages|the magic city that you ’ve often 
distant from us now — he would told us of.” My old woman ha- 
not have thought last year’s Christ- ving faith in children’s dreams, 
mas town so wonderfully brilliant. asked for some _ information. 
So I told him. ‘““Well,” he said, “do you see that 
‘Very likely, grandfather,” he stile under a holly bush? — that 
said, pointing to the old minster! where the path ends that leads 
before us; which, as I could al-, from Athéney Hall where brother 
ready perceive, was in a shocking- 'Tom is at school? And just as we 
ly neglected state — covered with| get there he'll jump over the stile 
Ivy, @ sure sign that the inhabi-|with a great cricket bat in -his 
tants about it are a quiet race,and; hand and go into the town with 
T am glad of it, for Ilike quiet —|/us; and when he jumps over the 
“very likely,” he said; “that is; stile he ’ll knock down the top bar 
the town for me. I know what it and bring it with him, and we shall 
will be, O don’t I1” eat it, he and I, for it is nothing 
“Nice arg duit certainly.” | but a ginger-bread affair, [ tell 
“Quiet! Whoop!” andhestood you what, too, I shall eat all the 
up in the carriage, trying — the holly that I see, for it’s pure 
spoiled boy — to urge on the sugar.” — ‘My dear boy,” said 
13* 
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his grandmother, ey it will Then we shall meet a big man in 
give you a sore throat, if youeat a pea coat with silver bells dan- 
all the holly.” —“O,” he said, “I cing about his head like gnats, 
know all about that. It’s like and with one side of his hat and 
as ect sag ei ray ar ieee ta bes sugar; he a 
i e. ere ’s agreat'laugh and take me up upon his 
pond of snap-dragon just outside shoulder and be my horse, for 
that town on the green where the that ’s ale And then a little 
push moe . But foe ele. wil ee round a oe 
aven’t got there yet. er Tom/to us and tumble over a grea 
comes we shall soon drive into a; stone of sugar candy intoa puddle 
magnificent grove of trees withiof custard, and get up laughing 
bright green waxlights instead of;and put custardy arms round my 
leaves, and bats and skates and'neck; that will be sister Lou. 
balls and crossbows, breastplates,i Then there will come down the 
swords, pistols, cakes and oranges; High Street a procession of all our 
in bags, theatres, shuttlecocks: uncles, aunts, and little cousins 
and trumpets hanging from the prancing on hobby-horses; and 
sbi yer I wha neato be : iaeapthaee of ae 
aud pee “will be pie hed Wind Uncle: Steuhen Sa oiek 
wheeling about in the air like|tops, and string, and nails, and 
crows, with their strings hanging! little bradawls and parliament 
down so that any one may catch’ cake out of his pocket as we are 
them. That grove leads to the all taken in procession to the prin- 
iid sl te 18 bain round i cipal inn. ant ee ZO ae 
plum pudding and has no gates; a room with walls o y and a 
every one makes a breach through | roof of misletoe, and agreatsteam 
with his teeth, and enters at it. of roast ts in meget We shall 
As soon as we get in all the bells, stay a whole week in the town, 
will ring, and all the chimneys'and nobody will be cross, and 
will pour out volumes of smo e' there will be blindman’s buff play- 
like silver to look at, beautifully ie all day long in the diag: 
scented; and the silver smoke'the pond on the green will be 
will run together into silver bells! ablaze, and that’s where I shall 
that shall be tinkling up above us go and dance with Lou every day 
everywhere, and sound ag if they!after dinner, for we both of us 
Hen singing Christmas carols. like snap-dragon.”’ 
Almost everybody will beindoors, ; : ia 
and every house wil be fol of yuu are & wild Tle boy 2 f 
coloured windows, beautifully g oaing ‘hal vou have had. 
lighted; and we shall see all the y ; 
walls shake with the laughing and: “Indeed,” said my old woman, 
dancing that goes on inside.|“ quite ridiculous; but certainly 
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these Christmas towns are very 
wonderful.” 

‘Of course they are,’’ said the 
boy, ‘‘and beautiful.” 
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“T know,” cried the boy, 
triumphantly. “You went to 
sleep. Ishould myself.” 


‘“T listened to the music, and 


‘Yes, always beautiful—toyou joined in the Saari ; but when 


with home faces, frolic, and good |they were over, and 


cheer — in other ways to others 
in some way to all,’ exclaimed 
the old lady. ‘It was at a Christ- 
mas town, a long way back, that 
grandfather first came and kissed 
me.” 

“Of course,” said Walter, 
“under the misletoe, I know. 
That’s where I kiss sister Lou.” 

“And the 
happened,” said the old woman, 
“TI walked into a Christmas city at 


ooked up, 
waiting for the sermon, I was 
blinded by the light, and turning 
aside, also because I felt that 
somebody’s hand was upon mine, 
I saw that it was my mother who 
was touching me, and that sheand 
my father sat by me just as they 
had done in the old pew at home, 
with a little brother on the other 


ear before that/side asleep, just as he used to go 


to sleep, with his head always 
against my arm. I had thought 


the end of a long stage, verytired, them all dead; but there they 


and quite alone. 
thing.” 


A very strange were, just as they used to be, 


simply their own dear selves, not 


“Tell us all about it, grandmo- looking at all like ghosts orangels, 


ther,” shouted the boy. 


“That was the saddest town of faces o 


the kind I had seen; though, to be 
sure, | had not seen so many as 
twenty.” 

“Qh! but you know,” said 
Master Walter, ‘that was a good 
deal. I only properly remember 
six. Come now! I’m not so very 
young,” 

“Well, venerable child, I 
thought that city a dreary one; 
there was a fog about it; nobody 
came near me whom I knew, and 
I was afraid at first to go in alone 
to any of the inns. I could just 
see the light from the great cathe- 
dral window shining through the 
mist, as I went by, and I heard a 
Christmas anthem being played 
upon the organ. So I went and 
sat down in the church,” 


only happy. There were many 
ald friends, too, in the 
church, and everything I saw made 
me feel happier and happier. We 
went out yi church together, my 
father and mother walking just 
before me, and little Harry trot- 
ting by my side, holding my hand, 
not as if we had all suddenly met, 
but as if we had gone to church in 
company, and were quietly re- 
turning to our Christmas dinner. 
And we really did go home. How 
it came to be in that town Icannot 
tell; but back down that High- 
street, Christmas Town, we went, 
to the old cottage in Devonshire, 
and talked there as we used to 
talk, but with less laughter and 
more pappinces: After dinner 
Harry fetched in somebody out of 
the cold; that was your grand- 
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father, and my father and mother 
looked at him; and my father MR. WISEMAN IN PRINT. 


said, ‘He is a good man, Kitty,’ Mr. Wiseman is one of those 
and my mother came and kissed inestimable personages who have 
me on the. lips. I had not seen a “view.” As the world cannot 
grandfather a dozer times before. go on, nor society be governed, 
Then I lay down my head upon but by means of somebody's 
the table and cried for joy; and! ‘‘views,” surely such men as Mr. 
when I looked up I was in a very | Wiseman are the world’s benefac- 
dull and dusty room, with only a tors — furnishing views without 
little bread and cold meat by my fee or reward — asking nothing, 
side, but I still felt very happy. in short, but appreciation. Mr. 
In the next Christmas town JI Wiseman, however, has found the 
reached, I dined with friends, and world ungrateful. It gives him 
at the very same time after dinner no appreciation: neither is it 
that my father had said he was a possible that it should; for it has 
eee man and my mother had thus far given him no hearing. 
issed me, I happening to be on Mr. Wiseman thinks he can prove 
the stairs, grandfather came and to demonstration that, if only so- 
kissed me without any misletoe ciety could be brought to attend 
and spoke to me, and asked to this ‘‘view’’ of his for one 
whether 1 wouldmarryhim. Upon single hour, all minds must ne- 
the stairs! I was obliged to an- cessarily embrace it, and the total 
ewer quickly, and said at onceto regeneration of society would 
him, “Yes; because you are a follow of course. Mr. Wiseman 
good man, Stephen.” modestly declines tosay how soon 
“Well,” said Walter, “that’s this would occur — how long pre- 
a tolerable story. I should have cisely it would take to annihilate 
liked your father and mother the very last and most tenacious 
better, granny, if they had been | of social evils; but, a few months 
ghosts. But there are the old more or less are of no great con- 
Christmas towers coming closer sequence in comparison with the 
and closer. If my dream isn’t to centuries of human woe that lie 
come truel wonder what we really behind us; and he, for one, will 
shall find under their shadow.” have patience with some slight 
“At least,” I said, “an inn of postponements of social perfec- 
rest, and the society of fellow- tion when once his view is univer 
travellers.” ‘Besides plenty of sally admitted. 
fun,” said Walter; “aad I see e thought himself fairly on the 
Tom at the stile, waiting to goin way to success when, twenty-five 
with us. That’s the beginning of years ago, a letter explanatory of 
my dream. We shall soon get his ‘‘view,’’ and signed with bis 
under the Christmas trees and name at full length, appeared in 
hear the chiming.” -@ local newspaper in Cornwall 
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but the world was not so struck 
with it as he expected, and it took 
no effect. ‘This he aseribed at the. 
time to the very small print in 
which the letter appeared, and 
to the editor not havingin any way | 
directed particular attention to it. 
He was sure the Americans 
would be less torpid, and he made 
sail for New York, to see what 
could be done there. He found, 
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could, on his side, make nothing 
of the objections proposed by 
solid friends at Amster He 
ventured into Russia, conceiving 
that, whenever Russia should be- 
eome mistress of Europe hie view 
would pervade Europe, ifonly he 
could get it established in Russia 
first; but, after the very first 
opening of his mouth to empty his 
heart, - was glad to take a cer- 


> 


indeed, that the Americans were tain little hint from a certain offi- 
anything but torpid; but there cial personage, and to quit Eu- 
were two difficulties whith de- ropean Russia by the western 
stroyed his hopes in that he- frontier instead of the north- 
misphere — most of the Ameri-/eastern. France was the great 
cans were too busy to sit down!land of promise after America, 
quietly for the one hour which|and he went to Paris. He had 
was necessary for making dis-' nearly concluded a negotiation (I 
ciples of them; and again, the/ may be excused from saying of 
few who were willing to under-|what nature, for the sake of cer- 
take the regeneration of society tain citizens who might be en- 
had, every one of them (it is a;}dangered by further disclosure), 
curious Circumstance, but so it;when the coup d’&at occurred; 
was), a “view” of his own, and  brin ing forward very promi- 
of course each man’s view wan portly another social view, not 
wholly incompatible with everyjentirely reconcileable with Mr. 
other. Nearer home Mr. Wise-,Wiseman’s. He decided that, on 
man’s disappointments were no the whole, it would be best to give 
less signal. In Italy, he found another chance to dear Old Eng- 
there was no press or free speech. land — a chance of distinguishing 
In Spain, nobody had any social herself by taking the first great 
ideas at all. In Germany, there step in the regeneration of the 
seemed a flattering prospect of destiny of mankind; and he 
success; but his disciples rose honoured her shores by setting 
into such ecstasies of jelight at foot on them (at Folkstone) on 
their own prodigious amplifica- the tenth of February, eighteen 
tions of his view, that he trembled hundred and fifty-one. 

lest his solid scheme should go off} I shall be silent on what has oc- 
i & vapour, and disperse in thinicurred since, up to this very 
air; which it presently did. In week. Posterity will know, Mr. 
Holland his failure was clearly Wiseman says, by a fitting record, 
owing to his inability to express the labours, sacrifices, and suf- 
himself fluently in Dutch; for he ferings through which its bene- 
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factor has passed in its service; 
and to posterity I will leave his 
eulogium, for which I am sure he 
will show abundant cause. I pro- 
ceed at once to the eventful Mon- 
day evening which disclosed to 
the great man’s vigilant eye a 
bright and glorious prospect. He 
told me in my ear, as we came 
away together from that evening 

arty, that Monday would hence- 
forth be the day of the week 
to him. 

Mr. Wiseman was standing in 
his usual dignified isolation — now 
lost in reverie, and now con- 
templating the surrounding coun- 
tenances in the speculative mood 
of propagandism — when he was 
impressed and deeply moved by 
the aspect of one head in the 
crowd in which he discerned 
tokens of all the qualities that do 
honour to human nature: and his 
emotion was increased when he 
was informed that this was the 
very head which edited a morning 
newspaper. ‘To obtain an intro- 
duction was the work of a mo- 
ment; and it was necessary that 
we should be quick, as the hour 
had arrived for the editor to 
vanish to his duties. I shall ever 
bear testimony, happen what may, 
to the good nature of that gentle- 
man’s countenanceand voice, and 
to the suavity of his manner. 
When he heard that Mr. Wise- 
man was a gentleman who had a 
‘‘view,” he did not change coun- 
tenance; and, when informed that 
Mr. Wiseman’s wish was to com- 
municate that view, he at once in- 
vited that gentleman to send him 
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a leader or two; which, if con- 
sonant with the principles of his 

aper, might be of public benefit. 

discovered, when too late, that 
the editor had mistaken Mr. Wise- 
man’s name; calling him by one 
which, though inelilene deserving 
of celebrity, was better known in 
editorial circles. The mistake, 
however, was no fault of Mr. Wise- 
man’s. What it behoved him to 
dohe did. He instantly returned 
home, had his lamp replenished, 
and spent the night in preparing 
that lucubration which he felt to 
be the most important emanation 
of his life. 

As I was posting the packet in 
the morning, having left Mr. Wise- 
man to enjoy a few hours of sleep, 
brightened by dreams of hope, it 
struck me that it would be highly 
agreeable to him to see his 
“leader” in process of prepara- 
tion for the public eye, and, by 
diligence and some importunity, 
I obtained from an acquaintance 
a promise that he would accom- 
pany me at night to the office of 
the paper in question, that I 
might see that important institu- 
tion in full operation. So, Mr. 
Wiseman and I presented our- 
selves at the office-door at ten 
o’clock that evening. 

When we entered the editor's 
room our eager glances descried 
the very manuscript on the edi- 
tor’s own desk, close by his elbow. 
We had before agreed that, in the 
pressure of such critical business, 
it Was no time-to engage the editor 
in the discussion of any view, even 
Mr. Wiseman’s. We had agreed 
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to preserve a respectful silence; 
and to do that now was easy, for 
the article was not only there, but 
the editor’s imprimatur was dis- 
cernablein the corner. I saw the 
thrill which pervaded Mr. Wise- 
man’s frame as these initials met 
his view. From that moment his 
cares were at rest, and mine for 
him; and we could devote our- 
selves to the spectacle before us 
with free minds, at full leisure for 


observation, and in that happy 


mood which is the natural result 
of success after long protracted 
effort. 

As the editor did not refer to 
the ‘“‘leader,’”’ we did not. He 
courteously pointed out to us the 
peculiarities of his position, 
among documents gathered, as it 
were, from all parts of the world. 
At his right were several piles of 
manuscript: and he was in the act 
of reading one when we entered. 
At his left was a great heap of un- 
opened letters, showing a vast 
diversity of post-marks. There 
were letters aspiring to publica- 
tion; sheets full of tabular state- 
ments, which had to be sent else- 
where for arrangement and con- 
densation ; reports of markets and 
of companies, opera tickets, and 
much besides. Next to these lay 
a pile of proof-sheets — leaders 

:kept waiting for a suitable oppor- 
tunity, like shotted guns, to be 
discharged when there was a mark 


to behit. I hada momentary ap-_ 
rehension that Mr. Wiseman’s' 
might be thus delayed; but I need ' 


not have feared. There were four 


mouth-pieces at the editor's right’ 
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hand, belonging to tubes which 
communicated with different parts 
of the establishment. One, we 
were told, was carried under the 
floor of the room we stood in, and 
down to the ground, and out into 
the street, and up the outside of 
the printing-office wall, into the 
room where the types are com- 
posed. Through this tube the 
editor uttered his order that Mr. 
Wiseman’s article should be 

rinted as soon as possible: and 
immediately a boy appeared, and 
the file that was handed to him 
was that which contained Mr. Wi- 
seman’s leader. It was a proud 
momentfor Mr. Wiseman. Having 
glanced at the row of new books 
waiting on the editor’s desk to be 
reviewed, and all shining in green, 
red, blue and gilding; and having 
noted that there were among them 
some French, some Italian, several 
American, and a few German 
works, we took our leave of the 
editor. Another gentleman en- 
gaged at another desk in the same 
apartment, had the courtesy to 
accompany us into the next room, 
and to give us some interesting 
information. He told us of the 
arrangements for having some 
one always on the spot, to receive 
telegraphic messages, and all 
kinds of sudden communications. 
A gentleman sleeps there, who is 
roused at five in the morning, to 
receive early dispatches — there 
being just time to insert any re- 
markable news before the final 
pte off for the morning mails. 
f there is anything worthy of in- 
sertion, he must rise and prepare 
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it for press; if not, he may turn there is a perpetual rueh during 
round and have another sleep. any important night of debate. 
I own I should not much like to Cabs are dashing backward and 
have such an act of judgment to forward between the House and 
go through on first waking as to the office, the whole night. The 
decide whether any rumour of war first reporter, who hag plenty of 
or political change be wild or sub- time before him, sits for three- 
stantial, silly or serious — the quarters of an hour taking notes. 
credit of the paper and one’s own! hese notes occupy three or four 
continuance im office hanging on | hours to write out; the next in suc- 
the wisdom of the conclusion. ;cession sit half an hour; and the 
Such is this functionary’s duty,|later ones twenty minutes — they 
however. In the after part of the: having less time for writing out the 
day, his business is to select and | speedbes. Each must be punc- 
arrange the matter for the even-|tually on the spot to relieve his 
ing issue of the same paper under predecessor, and must afford pre- 
another name. ‘cise notice to him who is to follow. 

In the next room, which is well Arrived in the room, they sit at 
lighted and ventilated, we found!the desks which extend round 
two gentlemen comfortably estab-! three sides of the apartment, and 
lished at a table under a lamp;'begin to copy from their short- 
another table containing a/hand on slips of paper, each of 
pleasant-looking tea-service. One{which is headed by the writer's 
was writing a notice of a concert— name, and numbered, thus, for 
musical criticism being his de- ‘instance :— “Smith follows Jones. 
partment. The other was busy t.’’ The next slip is headed 
compiling and abridging Jaw re-|“Smith, 2;”’ the next, “Smith, 
ports; and in the next apartment 3,” andsoon. At the foot of the 
was an editor surrounded by ehe | last is written the name of the re- 
vincial newspapers, from which he porter who 18 to follow; as, for in- 
was compiling country news. No ‘stance, “Brown;” and he heads 
great deal is gathered mm this way, his first slip with “Brown follows 
as everything of importance, or)Smith. 1.” The wonder is what is 
worthy of any particular notice at done with the speeches which are 
all, is specially sent to the office deliveved last in along debate. If 
from the different towns whence the paper has to be printed to be 
the local journals are sent. dispatched by the morning trains. 

Leaving these gentlemen to before five o'clock, what can be 
their quiet labours, we mounted a done with the speeches that are 
long flight of stairs leading to that not concluded at three or four? — 
very interesting apartment,there- thing which happens pretty 
porters’ room. It was quiet enough, often. They are, to say the trath, 
compared with what it is during} most marvellously condensed — 
the parliamentary session. Then, those latest speeches. Fora master 
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in the art of condensation, com-|employed till very late into the 
mend me to & newspaper Heal and the editors until from 
at four in the morning. What a/|three to four in the morning: and 
scene that room must be at such we were deeply impressed. 
an hour, with its hot atmosphere, To us the aspect of the com- 
where the gas has been burning 'posing-room was even more. stri- 
all night, and the haggard faces, king; for we could trace the pro- 
and the scrawled papers! As we gress of Mr. Wiseman’s }feader. 
saw it, it was pleasant enough — | Here we met it, cut up into no less 
airy and spacious, with only two | than thirteen pieces, and distri- 
reporters at work — one returned buted among as many composi- 
from a great dinner and now Co- tors. _Bringing their little con- 
pying out the speeches; the other | tributions of type to the “galley,” 
trom a public meeting hehadbeen or long tray in whieh it was 
attending in the country, whence collected, they joined their re- 
he had just arrived by the express spective morsels together, num- 
train. bering each with chalk on the 
In another room were persons margin as it was deposited. Mr. 
employed in matters of various; Wiseman was evidently congra- 
detail; one putting the numbers |tulating them in his mind on the 
to theshare listot the day, another|honour of having a hand in pub- 
arranging the law notices for the lishing his great “view.” There 
next day, and a third dealing with | were above half-a-bundred com- 
“flimsy.” Flimsy is the thin paper: positors; and the only cause of 
used in the manifold writer, and!concern was that so few could 
employed by penny-a-liners, who|share that honour. One was com- 
communicate their facts to various | posing the list of births, marriages, 
apers, and save labour and time and deaths; another a report ofa 
y writing all their copies at once. ‘trial, and so on: but our atten- 
By this time we began to be'tion was engrossed by the larger 
rather awe-struck with the sense |type in which leaders are printed. 
of the quantity of wit, energy, and! When the whole of Mr. Wiseman’s 
toil on the part of many, to supply {precious document was set, two 
the matter of one day’s news-/or three slips were “pulled off;” 
paper. We had seen many gen-/one for the “reader,” of cours, 
tlemen, and heard of many more, | and one, at my respectful request, 
diligently busy in intellectual la-| for Mr. Wiseman, who buckled it 
bour, which we knew to be con-|into his pocket-book with a coun- 
tinued for six nights per week tenance expressive of intense 
throughout the year, with the ex- satisfaction. He had now seen 
ception of the short autumn holi- his leader in print, and was happy. 
day allowed to each. We knew He was at hberty to admire the 
that every night, except Saturday, ingenuity of one of the composi- 
they were to be found here thus tors, to whom belongs the honour 
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and glory of having achieved the about a patent, upon which the 
perfect ventilation of the com- second pair of readers were en- 
osing-room when ccs gaged. 

in the art had failed.’ With fifty ne remarkable apartment re- 
or sixty men in it, and gaslights mained to be visited — a large 
in profusion, the air was fresh and room, in which the advertisements 
cool as need be; and the health- are ranged in type; those which 
ful and cheerful appearance of are ordered for insertion so many 
the compositors was very striking. times a week for a year, being de- 
Nearly all of them have been em- posited in long lines across the 
ployed many years at this office; whole width of the room. One 
and there was nothing in their advertiser, we were told, pays to 
aspect to occasion a doubt of|this office alone eight ahillinge 
their remaining for as many years and sixpence a day for every 
longer. week-day of the year. Here we 

ext, we visited the “readers” saw the standing title of the paper 
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— three pairs in as many rooms; 
one of each pair reading aloud 
from the manuscript, while the 
other corrected the press. I had 
seen a boy carefully collect the 
pieces of Mr. Wiseman’s manu- 
gcript in the composing-room, and 
put them into a basket hung in a 
corner. We now found them again 
in the hands of a reader, I saw 


that the monotonous loud tone of 


the reader jarred somewhat upon 
the nerves of Mr. Wiseman, who 


engraved on brass; and this was, 
as far as] remember, the last pe- 
culiarity of the establishment. We 
looked into the boiler-room under 
the engine, and saw the engine 
and printing presses; but there 
was nothing very peculiar about 
them, and they were not at work. 
The first batch of newspapers 
must be ready, asI said, for the 
morning trains, at a quarter be- 
fore five; and another for the 
mails at seven, after an interval 


would doubtless have enjoyed aj which permits the insertion of any 
style of elocution shea es of fresh news. The types then stand 
more emphasis, sympathy, and'till the afternoon; the evening 
perhaps pathos: but he could now | version of the paper being printed 
afford to let this pass, and even to | off at three, and the whole type 
make allowances on account of broken up at five. 

this kind of work being certainly When we were about to leave 
&s onerous as any that was going the establishment, and were once 
forward on the premises. Notonly more admiring the fresh and 
is the work far from being merely| cheerful appearance of the corps, 
mechanical; but, as the hero of/it suddenly occurred to us, that 
the night observed, much of it/though we now, at midnight, too 
must be frivolous, and in every ‘sensibly felt that the end of our 
way uninteresting; as, for in- day was come, that of the com- 
stance, the report of a cause positors was only halfover. They 
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did not rise till four in the after- 
noon. When their work was done, 
those who live in the suburbs 
(which several of them do) would 
not reach home till eight, when 
they would go straight to bed for 
seven or eight hours’ sleep ; thus 
hardly ever seeing daylight in 
midwinter. Mr. Wiseman’s great 
work had been done the night be- 
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residence. He was not up; and 
his wife was evidently annoyed at 
the vehemence of my knock and 

ull at the bell. There was no use 
In waiting, as he would not rise 
for two or three hours. Late in 
the afternoon, I caught him at one 
of the clubs. His explanation was 
given with all courtesy; but it was 
inexpressibly vexatious. I have 


fore. He knew something about|already mentioned a mistake in 
vigils for the benefit of mankind ;,the name, when his introduction 
and now, he might go home, and;to Mr. Wiseman took place. It 
taste the sleep of the successful; appears, that supposing the leader 
benefactor of mankind. ito be written by the gentleman 
So we believed: and such sleep for whom he had mistaken Mr. 
he enjoyed; and I am glad he did. | Wiseman in the first instance, he 
as it enabled him the better to: had sent it to the composing room 
sustain the shock of the next’ before reading it. The “view” 
morning. I was with him when was one which, he said, could not 
the newspaper was brought in,, be reconciled with the principles 
and I caught his smile of triumph: of his journal: yet he had virtually 
when his first glance assured him, promised its admission. There 
that his leader was there. But the) was therefore but one thing for 
second glance! To my latest day, ,him to do; to use the part which 
I shall never lose the impression; was, as he expressed it, ‘“harm- 
of that moment. Mr. Wiseman’s less,” and to omit the rest. One 
statement of some social evils was;thing more he did. He referred 
preserved; that is, in a manner,/me to the cashier of the journal 
with some omissions and changes for a cheque to the amount usuall 
of phrase: but the main part — all, paid fora leader; and with this T 
that contained Mr. Wiseman’s' returned to my friend. 
‘view’ — was cut out! Not one} I found him deriving, as usual, 
syllable was left thatcould convey consolation from his own in- 
the pear idea of the real ob-idomitable energies. He was stoop- 
ject of the article. In fact, the,ing over some maps, exploring 
remnant — for it was a mere rem-|the route to the Great Salt Lake. 
nant — occupied little more than | He is 80 persuaded that, of all 
half a column! ‘existing societies, the Mormons 
As soon as I had satisfied my-'are the most likely to appreciate 
self that Mr. Wiseman could sus-,his “view,” that he has nearly 
tain the shock, and ag ek be left made up his mind to go amon 
alone with his heroism, [ anatched'them and ascertain the teal 
my hat andrepaired to the editor’s amount of their intelligence. The 
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only doubt indeed is(asheassured'manners of the present seat of 
me, after contemptuously fling-! war, Bulgaria — which adds con- 
ing the cheque mto the fire), siderably to the current informa- 
whether to make trial first of the tion on that part of the world. 

Mormons, or of the new Chinese; We have already described the 
Christians. The reformation now: country that lies between Rout- 
going forward in China appearsto chuck and Schumla, and men- 
afford a fine opening. My advice tioned the ordinary calculations 
on the whole however is — as Mr.! made as to the population of the 
Wiseman does me the honour to country. Our present authority 
desire my opinion —to begin with considerably reduces the number 
the Mormons. In case of failure of the inhabitants of Bulgaria 
there — which is however not ra--Proper, making them to be no 
tionally to be anticipated — the more than two millions; but adds, 
route to China by California will:that the Bulgarian family has 
be practicable enough; and in pushed vast colonies into Thessa- 
California itself, erhaps— _ But ly, Macedonia, and Epirus; which 
Iam apt to preach against the in- accounts for the common state- 
dulgence of a too sanguine dispo-; ment — which still seems exagge- 
sition; and I will not — nor shall'rated — that they number four 
Mr. Wiseman if I can help it — millions and a half. - About one- 
look beyond the Great Salt Lake third of the population of Bul- 
till we are on its shores. garia professes Islamism. The 
Turks are generally collected in 
cities and villages occupying 1m- 


‘portant positions; but the other 
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Tue world is sometimes |through the country. They in- 
astonished at the number of clude a colony of Arabs taken 
books produced for its instruction prisoners in eighteen hundred 
and amusement. It would be and thirty-two, during the war 
much more astonished, if it knew: between the Sultan Mahmoud and 
of the vast number more that are the Pacha of Egypt, who are 
hanging perpetually over its head, settled in the districts of Babada 
in the state of project or of manu-jand Koustengi, and furnishe 
script, waiting only for encou-|with everything that was neces- 
ragement or opportunity to come! sary to carry on the agricultural 
forth. Every political event ro-'operations ‘to which they had 
duces or brings to light a whale been accustomed. This little 
body of literature. We have just establishment has prospered well, 
laid hands on a formidable manu- and the traveller is pleased, as he 
script — the result of great re- proceeds along the nese of Do- 
search and personal experience britza, with the sight of a large 
on the history, geography, and village composed of houses nicely 
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built, and called by the people 
of the neighbourhood Arapkivi, 
or the Village of the Arabs. On 
the banks of the Danube, towards 
Silistria, there is a very small co- 
lony of Tartar Cossacks, who oc- 
cupy themselves almost exclusive- 
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attracted by the excellence of the 
pasturages. For along time this 
colony was diminished and re- 
newed in & curious manner, Young 
boys used to beg their way across 
the whole of European Parkey: 
and, op arriving, took service 


ly in fishing; but itis a mistake to with some relation who had al- 
suppose, as many do, that the ready acquired a considerable 
whole province of Dobritza is in-| flock. In three or four years they 
yhabited by these wild people. | became possessed of a few sheep, 
Over its plains and valleys ee with their savings, and 
Seid. Hepler: lio bare Gone |tayey. cacl. evens place tones 
from Transylvania attracted by arrivals, they could return home 
the richness of the pasturages, comparatively rich. Many, how- 
Be Mokane., Theyenjoy (ieright ose Wine mers there Gben the 
of feeding their docks without in-,Greek revolution broke out be- 
terference, in virtue of a special'came subjects of the Porte and 
pony eneon entered _ ar taed halt never seria, 
urkey and Austria. The latter; In the most populous and tra- 
Bower protects them, on condi-|ding towns of aleasia: several 
tion eqacagi shall not only sub- bacon of Armenians have 
mit to the Jurisdiction and sur- ta en up their abode, but few 
veillance of its consuls, but shall: Jews have thought it worth while 
sell all the wool of their flocks to ito establish themselves in the 
Austrian traders. Every indivi-'country; and, most of those who 
dual, moreover, is obliged to pay are there, follow the trade of tin- 
annually to the consul a tax ofimen. A good many Zigans or 
four florins for his written per-|Gypsies wander from village to 
mission toremain. ‘This is a oa-|village doing blacksmith’s work. 
rious instance of the state of: They have probably escaped from 
things which exists in various | Wallachia, where their fellows are 
forms throughout Turkey; where kept in the state of degrading 
at fake multitude of pesca eer - have already de- 
and families enjoying a semi-'scribed in a former article. 

a aa or raat as it Two-thirds of the population 
were, adjuncts to distant coun- of Bulgaria are, however, Chris- 
tries. . a. tians elonging to the Greek 
_ in the:same district of Dobritza Church. It is a singular mistake 
is found & emall colony of Greek to count them as members of the 
shepherds from Phocie, who came Sclavonic family. It is true that 
there formerly, like the Mokans, they, speak a Sclavonic dialect; 
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but they are a tribe of parr ages of the saints are suspend- 
origin who were converted to'ed, as in Russia, in some con- 
Christianity long after their ar-'spicuous place within the house, 
rival in the country they now oc-:so that they may be seen immey 
cupy. It is not well known atidiately by those who enter. A 
what period the Tartar language, pious person always takes off his 
went completely out of use, nor:cap and makes the sign of the 
how it happened that a Sclavonic cross before saluting the master 
dialect took its place. It is cer- of the house. These simple prac- 
tain, however, that the conversion tices are followed with so much 
of the Bulgarians took place be- vood faith, that they have a great 
fore the schism of Phocias, and effect in softening the manners 
that they separated from the Ca- and character of the people; who, 
tholic Church at the same time accordingly, in their relations 
with all the other Orientals. ‘both with one another and with 
We have already remarked that’ strangers, are mild and _ inof- 
there are comparatively few well-'fensive, and recall in nowise the 
eopled cities in the country. warlike appearance and habits of 
he Bulgarians prefer living in their ancestors. 
the little villages which are spread In the towns the Bulgarians 
through the vast plains and valleys haveadopted the Greek orServian 
that descend, as it were, by a con- costumes; but the peasants have 
tinual slope from the Balkan-a national dress. It consists of a 
range tothe Danube. They area pair of trowsers, somewhat Euro- 
robust and fine looking people; pean in aspect, without folds, and 
their manners are simple; and of a kind of waistcoat puckered 
hospitality is one of their virtues. about the waist by a red or white 
Amongst them the religtous feel-isash, over which ts a round jacket 
ing is strongly developed, and without a collar; the whole made 
sometimes allied to extreme su- of a coatse whity-brown cloth; 
perstition. In the villages, where of home manufacture, called 
no churches are found, the Bul-:soukno. Those who want to ap- 
garian thinks he has fulfilled his pear a little more elegant wear a 
religious duties on Sunday and kind of jacket with sleeves slit u 
on other solemn days of the year, to the shoulder, and adorned with 
if he burns before the images of embroidery. When the rains of 
the saints — amongst which must winter come on, the inhabitant 
always be that of the Virgin and'of the plain has a good hooded 
child — as many little tapers as|cloak to put on, the mountaineers 
there are members in his family. wear a capote made of sheepskin. 
These tapers are made by the wo-! Add to this, a close woollen cap, 
men from the yellow wax which brown or black, round which a 
they possess in abundance; for white handkerchief is sometimes 
every house has its bee-hive. s[ he! wound so as to form, as it were, 
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i i i hite turban 
a half turban, and mittens made is worn eithera small white ay 
of thick leather, brown ee oy Seep Eg Piabova ae 
gated socks, and sandals (some- | 
sing in the form of a boat) fasten- “aa with oe ee purine he 
ifongs and we fevers complees boots, le would he aificalt. te 
idea of the kind of folks ‘Shomey exaggerate the picturesque effect 
now be seen bringing provisions - this costume, eo for the 
to the Turkish army, through the first time is sunny W Ls 
cppeeceBulgi ip wlendamaries arecaenills 
Paphos Waleedan: bas long since and sometimes richly dressed. 
lost the right of carrying ahi cba weet : hore petiicest of =a 
j y. Onjcloth, bordere ack velve 
eae his aonenrance ja bande: and a Haddice made of 
more picturesque than ever; for) stuffs of ee colours, eekibn 
he binds round his waist a hugejin front with pieces of n y 
leathern band with three lappets,!— gold or silver a ei gieaiiape 
in the holes Alas i ard eee Pr tae ney ae 
air of pistols and a long heavy taste. i | 
goes emt ommenly Re ghee 
ut ca 
Gayered hea tere by a kind plaite, over which they throw a 
of apron of leather thereunto pro-; white veil, or ae ee 
vided. In general these bands are of a young girl’s Sede ae 
black or brown, but some people; by the soap Abad ee we 
indulge in the luxury of, red mo-,ornaments of her a ee, mae 
rocco, and add embroideries of|the value of the necklaces whic 
itl gs or shells arranged aoe counete So ae 
uaint figures, — : 
: In he neighbourhood of the old ‘Or young, married or widows 
city of Sophia, the traveller is sur- — think it absolutely necessary to 
prised at meeting figures that re-| wear round the wrist hae 
mind him of the knights of the) of gold, of silver, or of blue glass, 
middle ages. Over a long tunicjaccording to their eae 
with sleeves in white cloth is they were to be deprived of this 
thrown a kind of coat, also white, they would consider themselves 
open in front and slit on each most miserable. 
side, without sleeves. Thetrow-. At a distance of six hours 
sers are white, and kept in place march, says our authority, from 
by a red sash bound eoand the' the hittle maritime town of Burgas, 
tunic. Over the whole is thrown | lies the village of Coporani, where 
a great white cloak, bordered we first saw the costume gay 
with red cord; and on the head| described worn by young girls, 
Household Words. XXILL, 14 
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whose beauty made it appear the of young and pretty girls, and to 
most elegant we had ever seen. It show to them our sense of their 
was in the month of April, on the felicitations for the day of St. La- : 
Saturday of the last week of Lent. zarus, to give a present of money; 
We had put up in the house of one but the custom of the country was 
of the magnates of the place, and not to place it in the hands of the 
were preparing to rest after the leader, nor to throw it disrespect- 
fatigues of the journey, although fully, but to tie it in the corner 
there remained yet two hours of|of the napkin which was upon our 
daylight. Suddenly we heard in shoulder, and to give it back to 
the distance a song chanted bythe girl when she passed before 
feminine voices, which every now us. He added, that those who 
and then increased in power to would not, or could not, give 
repeat the chorus. We asked our!presents of money, gave eggs, 
waggoner to explain what these flour, or beans, according to their 
sounds meant; and he told us that/means; and that everything was 
the young maidens of the village afterwards divided in equal por- 
were going from house to house,|tions between the songstresses. 
singing the Resurrection of St.| We now saw two little boys stand- 
Lazarus, and celebrating the so-'ing behind the group of pretty 
lemnity that was to take place on, beggars, each bearing a large 
the morrow, or Palm Sunday.) basket, full ofeggs, walnuts, and 
Presently there appeared, at the other provisions. Each, more- 
entrance of the little court of our|over, had upon his shoulders a 
house, a bevy of young girls! sack of flour. 

dressed out in their most elegant; This is not the only oppor- 
costumes, and singing, as they'tunity which the young Bulgarian 
stood in a modest attitude, their; girls have of amusing themselves, 
song, the chorus of which, often' and of procuring presents at the 
repeated, was — “Jelo, Jelo, same time. They perform the 
Jelo!”” Then went out to them'same ceremony at Christmas, or 
the daughter of our host, dressed New Year’s-day, and on Twelfth- 
as if for her bridal; andthe whole day. The custom, under diffe- 
group be to dance, still con-!rent forms, is general through the 
tinuing their chant. Presently’ East, in Greece, and in the Ionian 
the leader of the band came for- ‘Islands. In the latter countries, 
ward, and threw upon our right however, there is no dancing; 
shoulder a napkin of fine linen, and it is the boys who, in groups 
embroidered at the edge with red‘of four or five, go from house 
cotton, and senmediatels returned 'to house, repeating the song of 
to her companions. Our wag- the festival; partly to amuse them- 
goner now informed us that we selves, partly to obtain money. 
were bound, in return for the; We may add, that a similar prac- 
compliment paid us by this group |tice is mentioned by classical au- 
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thors, and that even the words 
chanted on the occasion have 
been preserved under the name 
of the “Song of the Swallow.” 
The dance performed on this 
occasion at Coporani is general 
throughout Bulgaria, and is called 
Kolo. Our waggoner informed us 
that the chorus so often repeat- 
ed meant, ‘“‘Come hither, come 
hither, good girl.” The Kolo is 
danced both by men and women 
on various occasions. When com- 
plete, both sexes join and form 
a circle, holding hands and mo- 
ving round with the monotonous 
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ficent site, surrounded by beauti- 
ful country; and, for a manufac- 
turing town, wears-a very hand- 
some and creditable face. Preston 
concentrates within itself all the 
factories of the district; so that, 
with one or two insignificant ex- 
ceptions, it may be said that there 
are no factories within many miles 
of Preston not within the town it- 
self. This seems an unimportant 
fact at first, but it exercises a 
powerful influence over the state 
of the labour market. The feel- 
ing of isolation is so strong in 
the town, that people from a 


stamp common to the commence- short distance are spoken of as 
ment of the war-dances of most “foreigners.” 
tribes much further removed from, As we glide into the station- 
civilization than the Bulgarians; yard, our first exclamation is, 
or the Greeks, the Zigans, and.“ What a dirty place!”” Well, it 
the Albanians, who habitually per-|is a dirty place that station-yard 
form the same dance. In many;of Preston, and it doesn’t do jus- 
places it is the custom to inter-jtice to the town. How her Ma- 
rupt the song by jests and merry jesty contrives to eat her lun- 
sayings. The Bulgarian women — | cheon within its precincts, when 
dale Mp si oe but very' re ee through ae her High- 
retty and jovial-looking — give, land home, we cannot imagine. 
fife aad aaiaation to the daneerThe only pleasant sight within its 
more by their smiles than by their; boundaries, is the fresh face and 
activity; for they are not ee ringlets of the little news- 
so light and graceful as the Gree ‘vendor, known to every traveller 
women. However, we shall long in this part of the kingdom, whose 
remember our charming visitors ;loyal practice it is, upon the oc- 
at Coporani. casions of Queen Victoria's pas- 
‘sages through the town, to pre- 
sent her Majesty with copies of 
LOCKED OUT. a oan papers on a silver 
PRESTON — situated upon the) We pass out of the station, 
banks of the Ribble, some fifteen ‘astonished to perceive that the at- 
miles from the mouth of that river mosphere, instead of being thick 
—1isa good, honest, work-a-day, and smoky, is as clear here as the 
looking town, built upon a magni-jair upon Hampstead Heath. An 
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intelligent Prestonian explains under twenty, pattering about in 
that now, there are fifty tall chim- their neat little clogs (a distin- 
neys cold and smokeless, and that guishing mark of the factory lass), 
ought tomake a difference. Forty-: form an overpowering proportion 
one firms have “locked out” their of the operative population. At 
hands, and twenty-one thousand ‘least two-thirds of the hands em- 
workpeople are obliged to be at ployed upon a factory are under 
lay. Preston in full work is, we age; the parents either stay at 
earn, different from many other’ home and mind the house, while 
manufacturing towns. It is sur- their sons and daughters are 
rounded by agriculture—a smoky, working; or perhaps the mother 
island in the middle of an ex- takes in washing, whilst the father 
pansive cornfield. The conse-: follows some handicraft trade out 
quence is, that it enjoys a great of doors. To marry a widow with 
supply of labour, and has less five or six grown-up daughters, 
competition than at other places. ‘instead of being regarded as a 

By this time we find ourselves misfortune, is here looked upon 
on a level plain of marshy ground, as a slice of good luck; whilst, 
upon the banks of the Ribble, and on the better side of the picture, 
below the town of Preston. This it 1s no uncommon thing to ask 
is called THE MARSH, and it is at a young girl what her father is 
once the Agora and the Academe doing, and to receive for reply : — 
of the place. Here, if report “Oh! he joost stops at home. 

eaks truly, do the industrial There's foive on us to keep un 

hloes of Preston listen to the atween us.” This strange revo- 
amorous pleadingsof theirswains; lution in the natural order of 
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here modern Arachnes (far ex- 
celling Minerva in their spinning, 
whatever may be said of their wis- 
dom), cast skilful webs about the 
hearts of their devoted admirers; ' 
here, too, do the mob-orators 
appear in times of trouble and 
contention, to excite, with their 
highly spiced eloquence, the 
thoughtless crowd; over whom 


they exercise such pernicious 


sway. When we arrive, the place 
is covered with an immense multi- 
tude of children at play. 
Children, indeed: the extreme 
outh of the majority is remark-' 
able. Mere lads in barragon. 
jackets, and lasses considerably ; 


things has been effected by the 
mighty power of steam. It has 
its bright side, but it also has its 
dark side. When you enter one 
of these vast work-shops, you see 
a world of complex machinery 
alive and busy; every wheel il- 
lustrating the dominion of the hu- 
man intellect; yet it is a mourn- 
ful subject of reflection, but it is 
nevertheless an undoubted fact, 
that nine-tenths of the human be- 
ings tending and controlling the 


|wondrous creature, are so igno- 


rant they cannot read and write, 
while more than one-half are de- 
stitute of either accomplishment. 
Indeed, it is no uncommon thing 
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to find an overlooker, a man in: deck forms a convenient rostrum 
authority, and exercising propor- for the bypssthral or open-air ora- 
tionate influence over his fellow'tors of Preston. A meeting is 
workmen, who can neither read about to take place, over which 
a neve nor sign his own John Gruntle is to preside, and 
name. The Sunday schools teach: at which Cowler, Swindle, and 
some of them to read, but writing! O’Brigger are expected to ad- 
is not looked upon as a Christian: dress the people. Presently, a 
accomplishment, and the “unco’|small knot of persons get upon 
righteous” set their faces against the deck of the punt, the crowd 
writing on Sunday. To appre-'thickens round them, “kissin the 
ciate the fearful significance of ring” is suspended, the foot-ball 
this fact, we must recollect the is at rest, a few reporters make 
preponderating influence neces- their appearance upon the punt, 
surily possessed by those who can note-books in hand; Gruntle is 
read and write, and when we voted into the chair, and one of 
come to reflect upon the way in. those meetings which thirty years 
which authority works upon an ago would have been a criminal 
uncultivated mind, we shall not offence is formally opened. 
wonder at the testimony of one  Gruntle is not very prolix — he 
of the clearest-headed masters in, is an old stager, and used to these 
Preston, when he says that he has things. Ina few words he states 
invariably found that the cleverest the object of the meeting, and 
workman (that is to say, clever in announces to the audience that 
every respect, his work, his read- their friend Cowler will address 
ing, and his writing) is always them. At this name a shout rends 
the greatest agitator. Compara- the air. Cowler is evidently the 
tive ability and shrewdness on the chosen of the people; rightly or 
one side, ignorance, youth, and, wrongly, they hold him in great 
ambition on the other: what must regard. His appearance is very 
not be the inevitable result ? ‘much in his favour, for he wears 
Play is going on upontheMarsh'the look of a straightforward 
with a vengeance; ‘‘kiss in the honest man; a smile playa round 
ring”’ is being briskly carried on; his mouth as he steps forward 
the sterner sort of lads are en-'with the air of a man sure of his 
aged in leap-frog or football. audience; but the feverish and 
There are few symptoms of care anxious expression of the eyes 
and contention here, and for all tells of sleepless nights and of 
we can see the lads and lasses constant agitation. ‘Respected 
might have turned out for an friends,” he begins; and, in a 
hour’s recreation, only to return'trice, he has plunged into the 
with 8 sharpened appetite for la-: middle of the question. He has 
bour. On one part of the marsh! been accused, he says, of foster- 
an old punt has stranded, and its, ing agitation, and gaining advan- 
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tage from the strike. Why, how tion. He rants and raves for a 
can they say that, when his con- quarter of an hour, and we are 
stant cry has been for the masters pleased to observe that his audi- 
to open their mills, and give the ence are too sensible to care much 
operatives their just rights? Let about him. 
them only dothat, andhe’ll soon Then comes O’Brigger, oily- 
show them how glad he’ll be to tongued, and with a brogue. He 
give over agitating. It’s not such complains that it hasbeen charged 
very pleasant work, either, is against’um that he is an Irishman. 
agitating. For example, he him- So he is, faith! and he’s moighty 
self hasn’t been to bed for these proud av it. The manufacturers 
two nights. Last night they got are all av them toirants. However 
the money that their good friends this toime they will learrn that the 
in the neighbouring towns had people av England are not to be 
sent them; so he sat up to take/opprissed; for they will get such a 
care of it, for fear some one, flogging as never they had inthe 
should come and borrow it from, coorse av their lives. Heis appy 
them. (Laughter.) The'editor of|to inforrm his koind friends that 
the London Zhunderer had been their funds are upon the increase 
abusing him. Well! here was a'intirely. As the pockets av the 
thing! Twenty years ago such aj masters becomes mooreand moore 
thing was never thought of as that empty, so will the pockets av the 
a working man should be noticed operatives grow fuller and fuller. 
by a London paper. But the edi- Thus O’Brigger continues to pour 
tor had not been very courteous; into the ears of these poor people 
he had called him ‘“a fool,” be- the delusive strains of hope, and 
cause he said that it was a shame! leads them to believe that in the 
for the wives of the cotton lords} dire struggle between Capital and 
to wear silks and satins, whilst| Hunger, the latter will prove vic- 
the factory lasses were forced to be: torious; and as he proceeds, each 
contented with plain cotton. Was’ fallacious picture is welcomed with 
he a fool for that? (“‘Noa! Noa!” an exclamation of ‘“‘Wo’ont thot 
Great excitement among the lasses, be noice?” 
and exclamations of ‘Eh! Lord!) WhenO'Brigger has concluded, 
To Cowler succeeds Swindle, a it is the turn of a crowd of the dele- 
lean and hungry Cassius, the very gatestohavetheirsay. Thereis the 
example of an agitator! a man delegate fromthistown,andthede- 
who has lived by literary garbage, legate from that factory; all with 
without fattening upon the un- marvellous stories about the ty- 
wholesome stuff. e seems half ranny of the masters, the woes of 
tipsy; his eyes roll, and his ges- the operatives, and the determina- 
ticulations are vehement. One tion of each particular district to 
more glass of whisky and he would stand by Preston to thelast. They 
be prepared to head an insurrec- all end by fiercely denouncing the 
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manufacturers, whom they term 
“the miserable shoddyocracy,” a 

term derived from “shoddy,” the 

refuse of cotton stuff,and ‘“‘xearéa 

to govern; being, in fact, the result 

of uniting the Pindaric and Tim 

Bobbin dialects. 

We walk sadly from “the 
Marsh,” and reach a locked-up 
and smokeless factory, atthe gates 
of which a knot of young girls are 
singing and offering for sale some 
of the Ten Per Cent. Songs, ta- 
king their name from the origin of 
the strike. In eighteen hundred 
and forty-seven, when trade was. 
very bad, the masters told their 
workpeople that they could no 
longer afford to pay them the 
wages they had been paying, and 
that they must take off ten per| 
cent.; upon the understanding, as’ 
the workpeople allege, that when 
times got better they would give 
them the ten per cent. back again. 
Whether Sach & promise was, or 
was not, actually given, we cannot 
presume to determine, for the 
masters emphatically deny it; but 
it 18 quite certain that, at the be- 
ginning of the present year, the 
Stockport operatives combined 
successfully to force the ten per 
cent. from their masters, and the 
Preston operatives aided them 
with funds. They acted upon 
Napoleon’s principle of combi- 
ning forces upon single points in 
succession, and so reducing the 
enemy in detail. Then it was that 
the Preston masters, fearing that 
similar tactics would be turned 
against themselves, combined to 
oppose the attempt, and eventu- 
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ally “locked out”’ their operatives. 
The songs are not remarkable for 
much elegance and polish, but 
they possess some earnestness and 
fire, and are undoubtedly compo- 
sed hy the operatives themselves. 
Westep forward, tenderapenny to 
one of the singers, and receive the 
following song, composed by an 
operative at Bamber Bridge: — 


TEN PER CENT! 


A New Song, on the Preston Strike. 


Come all you men of freedom, 
Wherever you may be, 
{ pray you give attention, 
And listen unto me. 
It's of this strike in Preston town, 
Their courage being good, 
do believe they will stand firm 
Whilst they have life and blood. 
Chorus — So a my boys, don’t daunted 
; -. 
But stand out to the fray; 
We ne'er shall yield, nor quit 
the field, 
Until we 've won the day. 


I 


In eighteen forty-seven, my boys, 
I am sorry for to say, 
They took from us the ten per cent., 
Without so much delay; 
And now we want it back again, 
Our masters, in a poat, 
Said they would not grant it us, 
So we ’re every one locked out. 
Chorus — 80 now, &c. 


There's Blackbarn and there ‘s Stock- 
port, too, 
As J have heard them say, 
Are ready to support us now, 
And cheer us on oar way. 
So all unite into one band, 
And never do consent 
To go into your mills again, 
Without the ten per cent. 
Chorus — 80 now, &c. 


In Preston town I do believe, 
The masters are our foes, 

But some of them ,. before it's long, 
Will wear aoe ragged clothes. 
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Bat we'll anite both one and all, 
And never will lament, 
When this great war is ceased, 
About the ten per cent. 
Chorus — 8o now, &c. 


The winter it is coming on, 
It will be very cold, 
Bat we'll stand out for our demand, 
Like warriors so bold. 
Bat if the masters don't give way, 
And firmly give consent, 
We'll stand out till their mills do fall, 
All for the ten per cent. 
Chorus — So now, &ec. 


Now to conclude and make an end 
Of this my simple song, 
I hope the masters will give in, 
And that before it's long. 
Before the masters’ tyranny 
Shall rule our rights and laws, 
We'll have another strike, my boys, 
If ever we have cause. 
Chorus — So now, &c. 


These ballads vary constantly 
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Tyrtreus wakened not more-en- 
thusiasm in the breast of his audi- 
tors, than these simple doggrels 
do among the rude but earnest 
crowds which throng to hearken 
to them. In one of the committee | 
‘rooms, the work of distributing 
ithe funds volunteered by the ope- 
‘ratives of the neighbouring towns 
‘towards the support of their bre- 
thren is going on. These funds 
are collected by six committees, 
‘and are distributed for the relief 
‘of a little more than fourteen thou- 
‘sand of the hands. Since the 
‘commencement of the strike up- 
,wards of twenty-four thousand 
| pounds have been contributed by 
‘the poor for the support of the 
poor. Each committee relieves its 


to meet the exigencies of passing own hands. The Power - loom 
events. A disgraceful riot at, Weavers’ Committee cares for the 
Blackburn, in which some inoffen- interests of the weavers, the win- 
sive persons were attacked for ders, the warpers, the twisters, the 
cotton-spinners, is celebrated by dressers, the helpers, and the 
the Prestonian operatives in the reachers; the Spinners’ and Self- 
following epic strain: — jactors’ Committee sees to the 
| spinners, the minders, the piecers, 
‘and the bobbiners; the card-room 
‘hands have their committee, and 
‘the throstle spinners, the tape 
jmachine sizers, and the power- 
loom overlookers theirs; each 
collects and distributes its funds 
Se ae thon 'buueare, {Without in any way interfering 
Or the cotton lords of Preston : with the others. The proceedings 
Will be drove into a snare. in the room we peep into are quiet, 

The tyrants of proud Preston iorderly, and business-like. 
a Mave retienea tome wits shame Again we sally out into the 
wont by bold Blackburn" dingy streeta, and find that the 
To subdue tho foes of Preston, evening is closing in over them. 
Their minds are firmly bent, More knots of ‘lads and lasses” 
Te throw off the yoke of bondage, idling about the corners, more 
bands of singers, solitary famine- 


The Preston manufactarers, 
To Biaokburn they did go, 

To the Black Bull in Darwen Street, 
Their tyranny to show. 

The gallant troops of Biackburn 
Full soon did find it out, 

They sent broken bones to Preston, 
And the rest run up the spout. 


And restore the ten per cent. 
Hurrah! my boys, &e. 
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stricken faces, too, plead mutely| And his children wake play by the poi- 
sonous pool, 
for bread, and even worse expe-| po, they liked It much better than going 


dients are aia resorted to to school. 

for the urpose of eeping body | then Miasma arose from his reeking bed, 
and soul together: in Preston, 88 And around the children his manile 
elsewhere, the facilities for crime; , epread — ; 

are too abundant, and we repeat, 7° *@v¢ them from harm,” Miasme 
to ourselves those lines of Cole- 


‘ : But they sighed a last sigh. He had 
ridge <P oe stolen their breath, 
And had wrapped them in Cholera's 
Oh I could weep to think, that there | cloak aT icdthe 
should be 
Cold-bosomed lewd ones, who endure to 
place 


Foul offerings on the shrine of misery 


And force from Famine the caress of TRAITS AND STORIES OF 
Love. | THE HUGUENOTS. 


Ignorance of the most deplo-' J] wave always been interested 
rable kind 18 at the root of all this in the conversation of any one 
sort of strife and demoralizing who could tell me anything about 
misery. Every employer of labour ‘the Huguenots; and, little by 
should write up over his milldoor, |ittle, [ have picked up many frag- 
that Brains in the Operative’s ments of information respecting 
Head is Money in the Master's them. I will just recur to the well- 
pocket. known fact that, five years after 
| Henry the Fourth’s formal abjura- 
tion of the Protestant faith, in fif- 

MIA teen hundred and ninety-three, he 

SMA, ; Secured to the French Protestants 

Naam a cotter’s back door, in a murky; their religious liberty by the Edict 

Beneath picaritig dirt and st t rai He wanbees te Sworn ey 
and stagnant rain, : . : 

Miasma lay in a festcring vain. however, Louis the Thirteenth, 

refused them the privileges which 

f home ot clays cemented with slime, had been granted to them by this 

e artfully built — hated lime — . i 

"Midst slop, and rot, Tad Nant ana} 8ct; and, when reminded of the 

crime , claims-they had, if the promises of 
He lay securely, biding his time. |Henry the Third and Henry the 
Though a voice cried, pointing out his: Ourth were to be regarded, he 


lair, janswered that “the first- named 

“Run, fae ‘ for Miasma lies hidden ‘monarch feared them, and the 
e * 

It died unheeded away on the alr. ‘latter loved them; but he neither 


feared nor loved them.” The ex- 


Living and breathing the filth among, inati ng 
Miasma's home was secure and etron termination of the Huguenots 


ng favourite ject with Cardinal 
And the cotter did nothing; for nothi Hed : avot pro) ' os ae 
went wrong. ; n€ Richelieu, and it was at his insti- 
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tion that the second siege of suffering — gone by, a village 
Rochelle was undertaken —@sprang up, not twenty miles from 
known even to the most careless New York, and the name of that 
student of history for the horrors | village was New Rochelle; and the 
of famine which the besieged en- old men told with tears of the suf- 
dured. Miserably disappointed as, ferings their parents had under- 
et were at the failure of the gone when they were. little chil- 
looked-for assistance from Eng-; dren, far away across the sea, in 
land, the mayor of the town, Gui-' the “ pleasant’ land of France. 
ton, rejected the conditions of Richelieu was otherwise oc- 
peace which Cardinal Richelieu cupied after this second siege of 
offered; namely, that they would Rochelle, and had to put his 
raze their fortifications to the, schemes for the extermination of 
ground, and suffer the Catholics the Huguenots on one side. So 
to enter. But there was a truitor- they lived ina kind of trembling 
ous faction in the town; and, on uncertain peace during the re- 
Guiton’s rejection of the terms, mainder of the reign of Louis the 
this faction collected in one night Thirteenth. But they strove to 
a crowd of women and children avert persecution by untiring sub- 
and aged persons,and drove them mission. It was not until sixteen 
beyond the lines; they were use-' hundred and cighty-three that the 
less, and yet they atefood. Driven Huguenots of the south of France 
out from the beloved city, totter-: resolved to profess their religion, 
ing, faint, and weary, they were and refuse any longer to be re- 
fired at by the enemy; and the gistered among those of the Ro- 
survivors came pleading back to man Catholic faith; to be martyrs, 
the walls of Rochelle, pleading for rather than apostates or hypo- 
a quiet shelter to die in, even if crites. On an appointed Sab- 
their death were caused by hunger. bath, the old deserted Huguenot 
When two-thirds of the inhabie; churches were re-opened; nay, 
tants had perished; when the sur- those in ruins, of which but a few 
vivors were insufficient to bury stones remained to tell the tale of 
their dead; when ghastly corpses having once been holy ground, 
out-numbered the living — miser- were peopled with attentive 
able, glorious Rochelle, strong-i hearers, listening to the word of 
hold of the Huguenots, opened its;God as preached by reformed 
ates to receive the Roman Catho- ministers. Languedoc, Cevennes, 
ic Cardinal, who celebrated mass'Dauphigny, seemed alive with 
in the church of St. Marguerite,: Huguenots — even as the High- 
once the beloved sanctuary of,lands were, atthe chieftain’s call, 
Protestant worship. As we cling‘alive with armed men, whose 
to the memory of the dead, so did tartans had been hidden but a mo- 
the Huguenots remember Ro-! ment before in the harmonious and 
chelle. Years — long years of blending colours of the heather. 
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Dragonnades took place, and These are but a few of the enact- 
cruelties were perpetrated, which ments contained in the Revoca- 
it is as well, for the honour of tion of the Edict of Nantes. 
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human nature, should be for- 
gotten. Twenty-four thousand 
conversions were announced to 
Le Grand Louis, who fully be- 
lieved in them. The more far- 
seeing Madame de Maintenon 
hinted at her doubts in the famous 
speech, ‘‘Even if the fathers are 
hypocrites, the children will be 
Catholics.” 


And now come in some of the 
traditions which I have heard and 
collected. 

A friend of mine, a descendant 
from some of the Huguenots who 
succeeded in emigrating to Eng- 
land, has told me the following 
particulars of her great-great- 
grandmother’s escape. This 
lady’s father was a Norman far- 


And then came the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. A 
multitude of weak reasons were 
alleged, as is generally the case | 
where there is not one that is'themselves, and choose their own 
really good, or presentable; such, line of conduct. But he had also 
as that the Edict was never meant'one little daughter, Magdalen, 
to be perpetual; that (by the the child of his old age, and the 
blessing of Heaven and the | darling of his house; keeping it 
dragonnades) the Huguenots had ‘alive and glad with her innocent 
returned to the true faith, there-|prattle. His small estate was far 
fore the Edict was useless — a/away from any large town, with 
mere matter of form, &c. &c. its corn fields and orchards sur- 

As a ‘mere matter of form,” ;rounding the old ancestral house. 
some penalties were decreed|There was plenty always in it; 
against the professors of the ex-;and though the wife was an in- 
tinct heresy. Every Huguenot @alid, there was always a sober 
place of worship was to be de- cheerfulness present, to give a 
stroyed; every minister who re- charm to the abundance. 
fused to conform was to be sent The family Lefebvre lived al- 
to the Hépitaux des Forcats at most entirely on the produce of 
Marseilles and at Valence. If he'the estate, and had little need for 
had been noted for his zeal, he:much communication with their 
was to be considered “obstinate,” |nearest neighbours, with whom, 
and sent to slavery for life in such |however, as kindly well-meaning 
of the West Indian islands as' people, they were on good terms, 
belonged to the French. The j although they differed in their re- 
children of Huguenot parents ligion. In those days coffee was 
were to be taken from them by scarcely known, even in large 
force, and educated by the le honey supplied the place 
man Catholic monks or nuns./of sugar; and for the potage, the 


mer, or rather small landed pro- 
ee His name was Lefebvre; 

e had two sons, grown men, 
stout and true; able to protect 
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boutlii, the vegetables, the salad,! Accordingly, the large-boned 
the fruit, the garden, farm and: Norman horse was accoutred, 
orchard of the Lefebvres was all-:summer as it was, with all its 
sufficient. The woollen cloth was:paraphernalia of high-peaked 
spun by the men of the house on: wooden saddle, blue sheep-skin, 
winters’ evenings, standing by! scarlet worsted fringe and tassels; 
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the great wheel, and carefully’ 
and slowly turning it to secure, 
evenness of thread. The women: 
took charge of the linen, gather-' 
ing, and drying, and beating the 
bad smelling hemp, the ugliest 
crop that grew about the farm; 
and reserving the delicate blue- 
flowered flax for the fine thread’ 
needed for the daughter's trous-: 
seau; for as soon as a woman’ 
child was born, the mother, lying 
too fuint to work, smiled as she 
planned the web of dainty linen, 
which was to be woven at Rouen, 
out of the flaxen thread of gos- 
samer fineness, to be spun by no 
hand, as you may guess, but that: 
mother’s own. And the farm-. 
maidens took pride in the store of 
sheets and table napery which 
they were to havea share in pre-' 
paring for the future wedding of 
the little baby, sleeping serene in. 
her warm cot, by her mother’s 
side. Such being the self-suffi- 
cient habits of the Norman far- 
mers, it was no wonder that in. 
the eventful year of sixteen: 
hundred and eighty-five, Le-. 
febvre remained ignorant for 


many days of that Revocation | 


and the farmer Lefebvre, slightly 
stiff in his limbs, after sixty 
winters, got on from the horse 
block by the stable wall, his little 
daughter Magdalen nobding and 
kissing ber hand ag he rode away. 
When he arrived at the fair, in 
the great place before the cathe- 
dralin Avranches, he was struck 


with the nbsence of many of those 


who were united to him by the 
bond of their common persecuted 
religion; and on the faces of the 
Hucuenot farmers who were 
there, was an expression of gloom 
and sadness. is unswer to his 
inquiries, he learnt for the first 
time of the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, He and his sons could 
sacrifice anything — would be 
proud of martyrdom if need were 
— but the clause which cut him 
to the heart, was that which 
threatened that his pretty, in- 
nocent, sweet Magdalen might be 


‘taken from him and consigned to 


the teachings of a convent. <A 
convent, to the Huguenots’ ex- 
cited prejudices, implied a place 
of dissolute morals, as well as of 
idolatrous doctrine. 

Poor Farmer Lefebvre thought 


which was stirring the whole souls no more of the cow he went to 
of his co-religionists. But there purchase; the life and death — 
was to be a cattle fair at nay, the salvation or damnation— 
Avraneches, and he needed a'of his darling, seemed to him to 
barren cow to fatten up and:depend on the speed with which 
salt for the winter’s provision. he could reach his home, and take 
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measures for her safety. What. 
these were to be he could not tell: 
in this moment of bewildered, 
terror; for, even while he watched ' 
the stable-boy at the inn ar-; 
ranging his horse’s gear without. 
daring to help him — for fear his, 
early departure and undue haste. 
might excite suspicion in the’ 
malignant faces he saw gathering! 
about him — even while he 
trembled with impatience, his 
daughter might be carried away: 
out of his sight, for ever and ever. 
He mounted and spurred the old 
horse: but the road was hilly, and 
the steed had not had his accus- 
tomed rest; and was poorly fed, 
according to the habit of the 
country; and, at last, he almost 
stood still at the foot of every 

iece of rising ground. Farmer 

efebvre dismounted, and ran by 
the horse’s side up every hill, 
pulling him along, and encoura- 
ging his flagging speed by every 
conceivable noise, meant to be 
cheerful, though the tears were 
fast running down the old man’s 
cheeks. He was almost sick with 
the revulsion of his fears, when 
he saw Magdalen sitting out in 
the sun, playing with the 
“fromages’’ of the mallow-plant, 
which are such a delight to Nor- 
man children. He got off his 
horse, which found its accus- 
tomed way into the stable. He 
kissed Magdalen over and over 
again, the tears coming down his 
cheeks like rain. And then he 
went in to tell his wife — his poor 
invalid wife. She received the 
news more tranquilly than he had. 
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done. Long illness had deadened 
the joys and fears of this world 
to her. She could even think and 
suggest. ‘That night a fishing-- 
smack was to sail from Granville 
to the Channel Islands. Some of 
the people, who had called at the 
Lefebvre farm, on their way to 
Avranches, had told her of ven- 
tures they were making, in send- 
ing over apples and pears to be 
sold in Jersey, where the orchard 
crops had failed. The captain 
was a friend of one of her absent 
sons; for his sake —” 

‘But we must part from her — 
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from Magdalen, the apple of our 


eyes. And she — she has never 
left her home before, never been 
away from us — who will take 
care of her? Marie, I say, who 
is to take care of the precious 
child?” And the old man was 
choked with his sobs. Then his 
wife made answer, and said, — 

‘God will take care of our pre- 
cious child, and keep her safe 
from harm, till we two — or you 
at least, dear husband, can leave 
this accursed Jand. Or, if we 
cannot follow her, she will be 
safe for heaven; whereas, if she 
stays here to be taken to the 
terrible convent, hell will be her 

ortion, and we shall never see 
er again — never!”’ 

So they were stilled by their 
faith into sufficient composure to 
pee for the litte girl. The old 

orse was again to be harnessed 
and put into the cart; and if any 
spying Romanist looked into the 
cart, what would they see but 
straw, and a new mattrass rolled 
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or 
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up, and peeping out of a sack- 
doth soeerin . The mother 
blessed her child, with a full con- 
viction that she should never see 
her again. The father went with 
her to Granville. On the way the 
only relief he had was caring for 
her comfort in her strange im- 
prisonment. He stroked her 
cheeks and smoothed her hair 
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numerous, are scattered over 
England; and one of them, as I 
have said, is the lady who told me 
this, and many other particulars 
relating to the exiled ihicasnot. 

At first the rigorous decrees of 
the Revocation were principally 
enforced against the ministers of 
religion. They were all required 
toleave Paris at forty-eight hours’ 


with his labour-hardened fingers, | notice, under severe penalties for 
and coaxed her to eat the food: disobedience. Some of the most 
her mother had prepared. Inthe distinguished among them were 
evening her feet were cold; he /ignominiously forced to leave the 
took off his warm {flannel jacket} country ; but the expulsion of 
to wrap them in. Whether it was;these ministers was followed by 
that chill coming on the heat of the emigration of the more faith- 
the excited day, or whether the; ful among their people. In Lan- 
fatigue and grief broke down the! guedoc this was especially the 
old man utterly, no one can say.;case; whole congregations fol- 
The child Magdalen was matelyilawen their pastors; and France 
extricated from her hiding-place was being rapidly drained of the 
at the Quai at Granville, and more thoughtful and intelligent 
smuggled on board of the fishing- of the Huguenots (who, asa peo- 
smack, with her great chest of ple, had distinguished themselves 


clothes, and half-collected (rous- 


seau; the captain took her safe to’ 
willing friends re-' 


Jersey, an 
ceived her eventually in London. 
But the father — moaning to him- 
self, “if I am bereaved of my 
children I am bereaved,” saying 
that pitiful sentence over and 
over again, as if the repetition 


In manufacture and commerce.) 
when the King’s minister took the 
alarm, and prohibited emigration, 
under pain of imprisonment for 
life; imprisonment for life, inclu- 
ding abandonment to the tender 
mercies of the priests. Here again 
I may relate an anecdote told me 
by my friend: — A husband and 


could charm away the deep wife attempted to escape separa- 
sense of woe — went home, and tely from some town in Brittany; 
took to his bed, and died; nor the wife succeeded, and reached 
did the mother remain long after England, where she anxiously 
him. ‘awaited her husband. The hus- 

One of these Lefebvre sons was: band was arrested in the attempt, 
the grandfather of the Duke of;and imprisoned. The priest alone 
Dantzic, one of Napoleon’s mar-; was allowed to visit him; and, 
shals. The little daughter’s de-'after vainly using argument to 
scendants, though not very endeavour to persuade him to 
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renounce his obnoxious religion, 
the priest, with cruel zeal, had re- 
course to physical torture. There 
was @ room in the prison with an 
iron floor, and no seat, nor means 
of support or rest; into this room 
the poor Huguenot was intro- 
duced. The iron flooring was 
gradually heated (one remembers 
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To this coffee-house the poor 
cripple hied himself; but no one 
knew of his wife; she might be 
alive, or she might be dead; it 
seemed as ifher name had vanished 
from the earth. In the corner sat 
a pedlar listening to everything, 
but saying nothing. He had come 
to London to lay in a stock of 


the gouty gentleman whose cure wares for his rounds. Now the 
was effected by a similar process/ three harbours of the French emi- 
in “Sandford and Merton;” but; grants were Norwich, where they 
there the heat was not carried up established the manufacture of 
to torture, as it was in the Hugue-!Norwich crape; Spitalfields in 
not’s case); still the brave man London, where they embarked in 
was faithful. The process was re- the silk-trade; and Canterbury, 
peated; allinvain. The flesh on) where a colony of them carried on 
“the soles of his feet was burnt off,’ one or two delicate employments, 
and he was a cripple for life; but,: such as jewellery, wax - bleaching, 
cripple or sound, dead or alive, a &c. The pedlar took Canterbury 
Huguenot he remained. And by in his way, and sought among the 
and bye, they grew weary of their, French residents for a woman 
useless cruelty, andthe poorman who might correspond to the 
was allowed to hobble about onimissing wife. She was there, 
crutches. How it was that he ob-‘earning her livelihood as a 
tained his liberty at last, my in-'milliner, and believing her hus- 
formant could not tell. He only band to be either a galley-slave, 
knew that, after years ofimprison- or dead long since in some of the 
ment and torture, a poor grey terrible prisons. But, on hearing 
cripple was seen wandering about the pediar’s tale, she set off at 
the streetsof London, makingvain once to London, and found her 
inquiries for his wife inhis broken poor crippled husband, who lived 
Engksh, as little understood by many years afterwards in Canter- 
most as the Moorish maiden’s cry bury, supported by his wife’s 
for “‘ Gilbert, Gilbert.”” Some one’ exertions. 

at last directed him to a coffee-' Another Huguenot couple de- 
house near Soho Square, kept by termined to emigrate. They could 
an emigrant, who thrived upon ‘disguise themselves; but their 
the art, even then national, of baby? Ifthey were seen passing 
making good coffee. It was the through the gates of the town in 
resort of the Huguenots » many of which they lived with a child, they 
whom by this time had turned would instantly be arrested, sus- 
their intelligence to good account| pected Huguenots as they were. 
in busy commercial England. =| Their expedient was to wrap the 
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baby into a formless bundle; to| years after the Revocation of the 
one end of which was attached a| Edict of Nantes. Most Catholic 
string; and then, taking advan-|Spain caught some of the fugi- 
tage of the deep gutter which tives, who were welcomed by the 
runs in the centre of so many old Spanish Inquisition with a diffe- 
streets in French towns they rent kind of greeting from that 
placed the baby in this hollow, | which the wise, far-seeing William 
close to one of the gates, after the Third of England bestowed 
dusk. The gend’arme came out on such of them as sought English 
to open the gate to them. They shelter after his aéeession. We 
were suddenly summoned to see'will return to thé condition of 
a sick relation, they said; they: the English Huguenots presently. 
were known to have an infant First, let us follow the fortunes of 
child, which no Huguenot mother ‘those French Protestants who sent 
would willingly leave behind tola letter to the State of Massa- 
be brought up by Papists. So the; chusetts (among whose historical 
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sentinel concluded that they were 
not going to emigrate, at least 
this time; and locking the great 
town gates behind them, he re-. 
entered bis little guard-room. 
“Now, quick! see the string 
under the gate! Catch it with 
your hook stick. There in the. 
shadow. There! Thank God! the. 
baby is safe; it has not cried! 
Pray God the sleeping - draught 
be not too strong!’ It was not. 
too strong: father, mother, and 
babe escaped to England, and 
their descendants may be reading 


papers it is still extant) giving an 
account of the persecutions to 
which they were exposed, and the 
distress they were undergoing, 
stating the wish of many of them 
to emigrate to America, and 
asking how far they might have 
pee allowed them for fol- 
owing out their pursuit of agri- 
culture. What answer was re- 
turned may be guessed from the 
fact that a tract ofland comprising 
about eleven thousand acres at 
Oxford, near the present town of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, was 


this very paper. granted to thirty Huguenots, who 

England, Holland, and the Pro-' were invited to come over and 
testant states of Germany were settlethere. The invitation came 
the places of refuge for the Nor-. like a sudden summons to a land 
man and Breton Protestants. of hopeacrossthe Atlantic. There 
From the south of France escape was no time for preparations; 
was more difficult. Algerine pira-; these might excite suspicion; they 
tes infested the Mediterranean, ‘left the ‘pot boiling on the fire’ 
and the small vessels in which|(to use the expression of one of 
many of the Huguenots embarked jtheir descendants), and carried 
from the southern ports were an no clothes with them but what 
easy prey. There were Huguenot they wore. The New Englanders 
slaves in Algiers and Tripoli for had too lately escaped from reli- 
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gious persecution themselves, not her life was but a cruel kind- 
to welcome, andshelterand clothe ness. 

these poor refugees when they Gabriel Bernon lived to a pa- 
once arrived at Boston. The little triarchal age, in spite of his early 
French colony at Oxford was sufferings in France and the wild 
called a plantation; and Gabriel Indian cries of revenge areund 
Bernon, a descendant of a knight- his home in Massachusetts. He 
ly name in Froissart , a Protestant died rich and prosperous. He had. 
merchant, of. Rochelle, was ap- kissed Queen Anne’s hand, and 
pointed undertaker for thissettle- become intimate with some of the 
ment. They sent for a French English nobility, such as Lord 
Protestant minister, and assigned Arehdale, the Quaker Governor 
to him a salary of forty pounds a of Carolina, who had lands and 
year. They bent themselves assi- governments in the American 
duously to the task of cultivating States. The descendants of the 
the half-cleared land, on the bor- Huguenot refugees repaid in part 
ders of which lay the dark forest,|their debt of gratitude to Massa- 
among which the Indians prowled'chusetts in various ways during 
and lurked, ready to spring upon|the War of Independence; one, 
the unguarded households. To/Gabriel Manigault, by advancing 
protect themselves from this'a large loan to further the objects 
creeping deadly enemy, thelof it. Indeed, three of the nine 
French built a fort, traces of'presidents of the old Congress, 
which yet remain. But on the; which conducted the United 
murder of the Johnson family, | States through the Revolutionary 
the French dared no longer re-; War, were descendants of the 
main on the bloody spot; although | French Protestant refugees. Ge- 
more than ten acres of ground |neral Francis Marion, who fought 
were in garden cultivation around’ bravely under Washington, was 
the fort; and long afterwards 


those who told in hushed, awe- 
struck voices of the Johnson mur- 
der, could point to the rose- 
bushes, the apple and pear trees 
yet standing in the Frenchmen’s 
deserted gardens. Mrs. Johnson 
was a sister of Andrew Sigourney, 
one of the first Huguenots who 
came over. He saved his sister’s 
life by dragging her by main force 
through a back door, while the 
Indians massacred her children, 
and shot dewn her husband at his 
own threshold. To preserve 
Household Words. XXIII. 


of Huguenot descent. In fact, 
both in England and France, the 
Huguenot refugees showed them- 
selves temperate, industrious, 
thoughtful, and intelligent people, 
full of good principle and strength 
of character. Butall thisisimplied 
in the one circumstance that they 
suffered and emigrated to secure 
the rights of conscience. 

In the State of New York they 
fondly ealled their plantation or 
settlement, by the name of the 
precious city which had beentheir 
stronghold, and where they had 
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suffered so much. New Rochelle’ the Huguenots were surprised in 
was built on the shore of Long Is-' their worship while they lived in 
Jand Sound, twenty-three miles France. 
from New York. On the Saturday’ Nor were Oxford and New 
afternoons, the inhabitantsofNew Rochelle the only settlements of 
Rochelle harnessed their horses the Huguenots in the United 
to theircarts, toconveythe women States. Farther south again they 
and littlo ones; and the meninthe were welcomed, and found rest- 
prime of life walked all the dis- ing-places in Virginia and South 
tance to New York, camping out Carolina. 
in their carts in the environs of I how return to the Huguenots 
the city, through the night, tillthe in England. Even during James 
bell summoned them on Sunday'the Second’s reign, collections 
morning to service, in the old, were made for the refugees; and, 
Church du Saint Esprit. In the'in the reign of his successor, fif- 
same way rae Shige on Sun-'teen thousand pounds were voted 
day evening. The old longing for’ by Parliament *‘to be distributed 
home recorded in Allan Cunning- among persons of quality, and all 
ham’s ballad — such as by age or infirmity were 
“It's hame, and it's hamc, hame fain Unable to support themselves.” 
would I be; There are still, or were not many 
O, hame, hame, hame, to my ain coun-: years ago, a few survivors of the 
pares oor old Huguenot stock, who go on 
clang to the breasts, and caused 'quarter-day to claim their small 
singular melancholy in some of, benefit from this fund at the Trea- 
them. There was one old man'sury; and doubtless at the time it 
who went every day down to the was granted there were many 
sea shore. to look and gaze his fill friendless and helpless to whom 
towards the beautiful cruel land the little pensions were inesti- 
where most of his life had been muable boons. But the greater part 
passed. With his face to the east: were active, strong men, full of 
— his eyes strained, as if by force good sense and practical talent; 
of longing looke he could see the and they preferred taking ad- 
far distant France — he said his. vantage of the national good-will 
morning prayers, and sang one of.in a more independent form. 
Clément Marot’s hymns. There, Their descendants bear honoured 
had been an edition of the Psalms;names among us. Sir Samuel 
of David, put into French rhyme,/ Romilly, Mrs. Austin, and Miss 
desta de David, mis en;Harriet Martineau, are three of 
ime francoise, par Clément Ma- those that come most prominently 
rot et Théodore de Béze’’), pub-' before me as I write; but each of 
lished in as small a form as pos-'these names are suggestive of 
sible,in order that the book might! others in the same families worthy 
be concealed in their bosoms, if of note. Sir Samuel Romilly’s an- 
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cestors came from the south of|her being reminded’ every now 


France, where the paternal estate 
fell to a distant relation rather 
than to theson, becausethe former 
was a Catholic, while the latter 
had preferred a foreign country 
with ‘freedom to worship God.” 
In Sir Samuel Romilly’s account 
of his father and grandfather, it is 
easy to detect the southern cha- 
racter predominating. Most af- 
fectionate, impulsive, generous, 


carried away by transports of 


anger and of grief, tender and 
true in all his relationships — the 
reader does not easily forget the 
father of SirSamuel Romilly, with 
his fond adoption of Montaigne’s 
idea, “playing on a flute by the 
side of his daughter’s bed in order 
to waken her in the morning.” 
No wonder he himself was so be- 
loved! But there was much more 
demonstration of affection in all 
these French households, if what 
T have gathered from their descen- 
dants be correct, than we English 
should ever dare to manifest. 
French was the language still 
spoken among themselves sixty 
and seventy years after their an- 
cestors had quitted France. In 
the Romilly family, the father 
established it as a rule, 
French should be always spoken 
ona Sunday. Forty years later, 
the lady to whom I have so often 
alluded was living, an orphan 
child, with two maiden aunts, in 
the heart of London city. They 
always spoke French. Englis 
was the forcign language; and a 
certain pride was cultivated in the 


that 


and then that she was a little 
French girl; bound to be polite, 
gentle, and attentive in manners; 
to stand till her elders gave her 
leave to sit down; to curtsey on 
entering or leaving aroom. She 
attended her relations to the early 
market near Spitalfields; where 
many herbs not in general use in 
England, and some “ weeds” were 
habituallv brought by the market- 
women for the use of the French 
poops: Burnet, chervil, dande- 
ion were amongst the number, in 
order to form the salads which 
were a ep dish at meals, 
There were still hereditary schools 
in the neighbourhood, kept by 
descendants of the first refugees 
who established them, and to 
which the Huguenot families still 
sent their children. A kind of 
correspondence was occasionally 
kept up with the unseen and dis- 
tant relations in France; third or 
fourth cousins it might be. As 
was to be expected, such corre- 
spondence languished and died 
by slow degrees. But tales of 
their ancestors’ sufferings and 
escapes beguiled the long winter 
evenings. Though far away from 
France, though cast off by her a 
hundred years before, the gentle 
old ladies, who had lived all their 
lives in London, considered 
France as their country, and Eng- 
land asa strange land. Upstairs, 
too, was a great chest — the very 
chest Magdalen Lefebvre had had 
packed to accompany her in her 
flight, and escape in the mattrase. 


little damsel’s mind by the fact of The stores her fond mother had 
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TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE HUGUENOTS. 


provided for her trousseau were grandfather in the wars of the 
not yet exhausted, though she League; a gold whistle, such ag 
slept in her grave; and out of hung ever ready at the master’s 
them her little orphan descendant girdle, before bells were known 
was dressed; and whenthequaint- in houses, or ready to summon 
ness of the pattern made the child out-of-doors labourers; some of 
shrink from putting on so pecu- the very ornaments sold at the 
liar a dress, she was asked, ‘“ Are) famous curiosity-shop at Warwick 
you not alittle French girl? You | for ladies to hang at their chdte- 
ought to be proud of wearing al daines, within this last ten years, 
French print — there are none! were brought over by the flying 
like it in England.” In all this,!Huguenots. And there were pre- 
her relations and theircircle seemjcious Bibles, secured by silver 
to have differed from the refugee|clasps and corners; strangely- 
friends of old Mr. Romilly, who,! wrought silver spoons, the handle 
we are told, “desired nothing less, of which enclosed the bowl; a 
than to preserve the memory of'travelling-case, containing a gold 
their origin; and their chapels; knife, spoon, and fork, and a 
were therefore ill-attended. Aj crystal goblet, on which the coat- 
large uncouth room, the avenues of-arms was engraved in gold; all 
to which were narrow courts and ‘these, and many other relics, tell 
dirty alleys, .. . . withirregular,of the affluence and refinement 
unprinted pews, and dusty un-jthe refugees left behind for the 
pinstered walls; a congregation j sake of their religion. 

consisting principally of - --' There is yet an hospital (or 
strange- looking old women rather great alms-house) for aged 
scattered here and there,” &c. people of French descent some- 
Probably these old ladies looked where near the City Road, which 
strange to the child, who second: |i supported by the proceeds of 
ed these early impressions in after!land bequeathed (I believe) by 
life, because they clung with fond|some of the first refugees, who 
pride to the dress of their ances- were prosperous in trade after 
tors, and decked themselves out settling in England. But it has 
in the rich grotesque raiment/ltost much of its distinctive natio- 
which had formed part of their’ nal character. Fifty or sixty years 
mother’s trousseau. At any rate, ago, a visitor might have heard 
there certainly was a little colony the inmates of this Hospital 
in the heart of the City, atthe end/chattering away in antiquated 
ofthe lagt century, who tookpride French; now they speak English. 
in their descent from the suffering for the majority of their ancestors 
Huguenots, who mustered up re- in four generations have been 
lies of the old homes and the old English, and probably some of 
times in Normandy orLanguedoc. them do not know a word of 
A sword wielded by some great- French. Each inmate bas.a com- 
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fortable bedroom, a small annuity | for miles on the ground, end coms 
for clothes, &c., and sits and has| posed of one cetl only, up to the 
meals in a public dining-room. | oak which inchedes im its stractute 
As a little amusing mark of de-'unnumbered milhons of cella ~ 
ference to the land of their so in the animal world, from the 
founders, I may mention that a tiniest animalcule up to man him- 
Mrs. Stephens, who was admitted ‘self, the whole chain of organism 
within the last thirty years, be- (1s built up by cells. 
came Madame St. Etienne as soon; What we know of the growth of 
as she entered the hospital. ‘the plant-cell may besimply stated 
T have now told all Iknowabout thus: — It is composed ote wall, . 
the Huguenots. I pass the mark tough though delicate and trans-“* 
to some one else. ‘parent, with a semi-fluid lining. 
This lining has the power of 
‘doubling internally; and, each of 
CHIPS ‘these interior divisions receiving 
; 'a coating of cell-wall, becomes a 
THE HISTORY OF ACOAL CELL. perfect cell, bursting forth to re 
ACELL, according to the prison new the same process. This 
disciplinarian, is a solitary cham- beautifully simple operation iscar- 
ber for the confinement of a'ried on frequently with the most 
guilty member of society: a cell, marvellous rapidity. In the Bo- 
according to the galvanist, is a vistia Gigantica,a rapidly growing 
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small receptacle for certain ele- 
ments from which galvanic fluid 
is evolved: a cell, according to 
the botanist, is “a little closed ve- 
sicle, the basis of all the varied 
vegetation of the world.” It is 
the history of this last cell that we 
wish to give. 


fungus, it is calculated thattwenty 
thousand new cells are formed 
every minute. The plant there- 
fore is composed in its entire bulk 
_of cells assuming various forme, 
according to external pressure or 
internal nutrition; and, upon the 
‘processes which go on within the 


Although wonderfully minute, cell, is dependent the very exis- 
this cell plays an important part tence of the world as at present 
in the life of both animal and constituted. The structure of the 
vegetable creation. Not only do cell-wall is such that, not being 
we and all other animals depend soluble, it permits the passage of 
upon the workings of the ceil for fluids. The whole of the nourish- 
our nutrition, forthe preparation ment of the cell is obtained by the 
of our daily food, and for the puri- absorption of fluids from the 
fication of the atmosphere which earth in which are dissolved gases 
we breathe; but ourselves are and salts; and upon this nourish- 
made up of cells. As in the ment, and the manner in which it 
vegetable world — from the Arc- is performed, rests the whole 
tic snow-plant lying in redpatches framework of creation. The 
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materials retained by the cell to fossil coal. This is connected 
undergo, in its interior, chemical with the influence of light and 
changes which man can only ad- heat on the cell — that is, the ac- 
mire; while, with thé aid of the tion of the sun upon the plant. 
most complicated apparatus, he Except under the influence of 
vainly attempts to imitate them. light and heat, the cell will not 

Dissolved in water, the cell re- perform its great function of puri- 
ceives carbonic acid, ammonia,’ fying the air we breathe, and ren- 
and certain salts and other! dering it fit for respiration by de- 
matters; and from those materials! composing the carbonic acid, re- 
it prepares not only all that is ne-|taining the carbon and restoring 
cessary to the life of the plantit-'the oxygen to the atmosphere. 
self, but all that is‘necessary to The manner in which light and 
the life of man. It produces heat act in the cell, is well ex- 
starch, sugar, gum, oil; and, in plained by a theory supported by 
addition, all those nutritious sub- Dr. Edwin Lankester. He suppo- 
stances upon which depends the ses that this important operation 

ower of vegetable products to is effected by the combination of 
orm animal tissue, and there- light and heat, with the carbon in 
fore their nutrient power in rela- the plant-cell; and that by this 
tion to man. Out of the few ma- combination the plant is very 
teriuls mentioned, the cell elabo- slowly fossilised. Two thousand 
rates the whole of the substances: years after the commencement of 
upon which we feed and live; and ithat process it is dug up as coal 
not only these, but very many of;and burnt. Now burning we know 
the conveniences and comforts ofito be merely a process of oxida- 
like — caoutchouc and gutfa tion. We oxidise the contents of 
percha, to wit; while our organic the fossil cell; and what is the re- 
drugs are almost without excep-;sult? Our fires give off carbonic 
tion derived from this source.!acid and give out light and heat; 
We cannot stay to enumerate the/that is, by supplying the oxygen 
thousand and one materials with' given off before, we have the old 
which the cell itself supplies us: combination of carbon and oxy- 
independently of the secretions, ' gen. Can anything give usahigher 
some of which we have mention-;idea of the marvellous beauty 
ed; although among these are in-|and simplicity of the operations 
cluded cotton, flax, wood and coal'of nature? Carbonic acid gas, 
— four frees sources of the pros- which we give off in enormous 
perity of this country. quantities from our lungs in the 

The operations of the cellinthe process of respiration, and which, 
formation of coal are so highly in- if allowed to accumulate in the 
teresting and important that we atmosphere, would destroy human 
must devote a minute to explain- life, is absorbed by the coal-ma- 
ing the relation of the living cell/king plant, and becomes the chivf 
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element of its nutrition: the oxy- of the beautiful adaptation of the 
gen of which it is partly composed, laws of nature to created beings; 
and which is necessary to human of the complete subservience to 
life, is restored to theatmosphere. man of the great organic laws of 
The carbon, being retained, is the universe; of their instrumen- 
converted, on the one hand, by tality in promoting his comfort; 
the plant-cell intonourishmentfor and the necessity he is under of 
the animal creation; and on the,acting in accordance with and 
other, it is made into a fuel, which; gs vias of those laws. 
becomes the great civiliser of the e have but dipped into the 
universe. This fuel man raises great sea of wonders, which the 
from the bowels of the earth for history of this small vesicle, the 
his own comfort andconvenience; cell, presents in its vegetable exis- 
and never dreams that in doing so;tence only. Hereafter we may 
he is doing anything more than ‘speak of the further history of the 
availing himself of the wonderful cell. 

ower of the plant-cell to store up —— 
fight and heat for his use. But 
here we may see a new relation of THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN; 
the cell to the great laws of the ; 
universe; it is necessary that, for AND THE PRINCE DE VENDOME. 
the purpose of respiration, the at. AT the beginning ofthe Turkish 
mosphere should be temporarily troubles a very singular personage 
purified of that carbonic acid gas' arrived at the court of the Sultan 
which is fatal to animal life; but'to take part in them; for there is 
if this gradual abstraction of car-|nothing your true knight- errant 
bon were to go on unbalanced by|loves like troubled waters. He 
any returning source, theincrease|called himself Louis de Valois, 
of animal and vegetable organism: Duke of Vendéme, and haughtily 
would be impossible, for the great asserted that he descended from 
bulk of both plants and animals is the last scion of an ancient race of 
pure carbon; we ourselves are| French kings, and that he was in 
walking masses of carbon. Not-/reality heir to the throne of 
withstanding that fresh masses of/France. He said indeed that he 
carbon are supplied from volcanic|and His Sublimity the Sultan of 
and other sources, stillthese would Constantinople were the only two 
be insufficient to counterbalance legitimate sovereigns in the world 
the ey abstracted; andthere with whom he was acquainted. 
can be'no doubt that in digging His arrival created an immense 
up the coal, men arefurnishingthe sensation. Selim Pasha assured 
means under a natural law, which Hamed Bey, in a confidential 
they unconsciously obey, of the whisper, that he came to entreat 
increase of their species. Wecan- the protection of the Sultan of 
not refuse to seein thisaninstance Constantinople against theattacks 
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of-the Russians and Chinese — a it. The men of Constantinople 
race of barbarian infidels who began to treat theFrench subjects 
lived near a place called London, jin the place with unusual marks 
of which he had often beard from of kindness and protection, and 
a Christian dog of a merchant,iall were eager in portioning out 
who bought the figs and olives of Ws their own profit the goods of 
his Pashalik. He assured the'the subject land which had just 
listening Hamed, with many wise! submitted itself so dutifully, and 
wags of his venerable beard, that/become annexed to their country. 
His Sublimity the Sultan had been; Hey! what fat pashaliks would be 
graciously pleased to receive the | forthcoming by and bye. 

royal envoy, who had been pre-; Meantime, it soon became 
sented by the French ambassador known that His Highness the Duke 
on his hands and knees, withmany de Venddéme aspired to the com- 
marks of his auguet favour; that’mand in chief of the armies of 
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he had deigned to accept the su- 


zerainty of France, which was: 
henceforth, and for ever, to be. 
held in fief of the Saltan of Con- 


stantinople, and to pay an annual 


tribute. Finally, the Pasha, o en-. 
ing the mmost recesses of his. 
gited and amiable mind to the 


aithful Hamed, proceeded to 
show him how he meant to under- 


‘Constantinople, in the war which 
was then expected with the Rus- 
sians. ‘This seemed reasonable 
enough under such circumstances, 
thought his believers. He was a 
man, too, whose air and manners 
were admirably calculated to sup- 
port pretensions, however extra- 
vagant. He had a plentiful stock 
of the gravity, assurance, and 


mine the favour of the subject plausibility which succeed so well 
monarch, in order that he himself. with Orientals. In person he was 
might be named Prince or Way- of gigantic stature. and though his 
wode of France at some future face was not of ihe cast which 
date. This would be an easy pleases a physiognomist, he was 
thing, inasmuch as aninfidel might handsome. His forehead was high, 
always be safely accused of blas-. but narrow; the nose and mouth 
pheming the true faith, or of ha- well cut; but the shifting and un- 
ving stamped on the spot where certain expression of the eye never 
the Sultan's shadow bad rested could have belonged to an honest 
while going to the mosque, or of man. It seemed always to be mute- 
being a Sheytan, or evil spirit. ly asking how much you believed 
This virtuous man’s aim being: of him, or trying to penetrate into 
thus accomplished, he would lose | fou thoughts, aad see if you had 
no time in appointing the wonder-iheard or suspected anything 
ing Hamed as his kaimacam, or against him. For the rest,he wore 
lieutenant. his beard, already growing grey, 

The news flew from mouth to after the fashion of the Orientals, 
mouth as fast asbreathcouldcarry and dressed in @ manner rather 
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more imposing than is usual among | by him. If, however, M. Bouffet 
French gentlemen of real rank/had change, eh? —and the Prince, 
and consideration; but, perhapsiin his brocaded dressing-gown 
this was part of his tactics, and not: (got on credit over the way), rose 
il] judged if it were so. 'from his honoured seat upon his 

He took up his quarters at the august legs, and looked towards a 
first hotel in Constantinople, and; splendid escritoire — which was 
engaged a numerous suite; forthe: quite empty, for it had only just 
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clever man, who seemed to have 
well studied his part, knew that 
mothing is more respected in the 


East than a splendid retinue. He, 


had secretaries, aides-de-camp, 
grooms, and horses, all obtained 
on credit; and things at first 
went smoothly enough. Day after 


day he enacted the part of the: 


courtly host to admiring pashas 


been sent home — and His High- 
ness twirled the golden key in his 
hand with an inquiring glance. 

Mine host was all blushes and 
‘apologies. He was desolated at 
having deranged His Royal High- 
ness, Might he be permitted to 
retire himself? : 

The Prince consented; and, 
shortly after, the Princess, His 


and beys, who went away full of Highness’s august consort, eent 


his praises. His Highness and his 
Highness’s wife — one of those 
petty quiet women who always 


allin love with a lion — were an: 


honour to the hotel at which they 
lived. They P 
a considerable profit , 


the country to escape the fierce 
heats of summer. 
At length came the unlucky 


quarter of an hour, so pathetically . 


mentioned by immortal Rabelais. 


One morning, the bowing landlord | 


presented his bill. The Prince 
was all affability. He had not time 


romised also to be. 
for they 
lived in the best rooms at a great. 
expense, just at the very time 
when the beau monde, and travel-- 
lers who came to Constantinople, | 
were all too glad to run away into 


for Madame Bouffet , and made 
her the prettiest compliments pos- 
sible upon the general arrange- 
ments and excellence of the hotel. 
Madame Bouffet received them 
curtseying to the ground. She was 
an Englishwoman, and had been 
“own maid to Her Excellency the 
British Ambassadress, but she 
never expected to have the honour 
of seeing a crowned ’ed under her 
‘umble reuf, but ryalty was scarce 
in these rumbustical” (she meant 
‘republican) “days, and so it wuss, 
yer Ryal Majesty’s Ighness.” 

- Her R ajesty’s “Ighness 
‘complimented Madame Bouffet 
‘again on the excellence of her 
A Aa hioiey opinions, and having 
learned all the scandal of the 


to see his bankers just then, but'place and ascertained that Ma- 
would send to them to come to'dame Bouffet had never expected 
him immediately he could spare:to marry aFrenchman, ‘which her 
the time. Unluckily, he had no father was in the oil and Italian 
money but a thousand pound note, business, but had married her 
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; i had formerly had 
anol net neve pe oes ae Ses do with ono vf the 
to service, W ; bassi reeted the 
” her overgrown embassies, ¢ : 
Proven ep teu). win mucne -y¥ official with that mixture 
information of a similar ee ae t and familiarity which 
and having given Mrs. Bouffet aj of respec FS te ore Aa 
nae oe vie bees a i BF ey ere ata bes 
the coron + he mildly requested the 
Seen fe te cee ee al eter ee ei 
OF ere ce they were then standing immedia- 
humbugs those quiet, gentle Sou ey ad € Her 
-{tely under the windows o 
men are; what proficients in ro-| a ihe Duchess ck 
i bandcanmake' Royal Highness the 
guery a roguish husbat > it. Was very: ‘naliral 
them; what a very en arr oS Hae sane ventle ae . shoul q 
help they are in ae ace adver-| require “ce bon Bouffet” to explain 
ene ‘himself more at length; which he 
Bit: ‘did. The attaché laughed, and 
Ihe days rolled on, however, ; did. : 
and all things must come to gree ea 
sa te ane ean ee a Bouffet persisted in vowing aah 
aie age : ‘his story of the Prince’s arriva 
Highness’s visitors were all men; Eien was undeniable, 
of Constantinople, andthatneither and pr 4 hin to 
; that he had trusted him 
his ambassador, or any other for h ds of 
: he amount of many thousan 
considerable person among the t «But, resumed the pus- 
SFi xillaeor nea "ops Hel out “nonseor ean 
of his exi ’ : Id have an opportunity o 
him— except the chargé d’affuires wou sha- Prince. in Tiersen at 
of ‘Tombuctoo— and his character’ seeing ble. Vhaies where. Hie 
Lothario was so well known, the ta ’, 
and she Pie 
that Mrs. Bouffet thought his visits. ‘Boutfet said “Highness,” 
might as.well have been eke ee leased” stil. 
with. : terribly chapfallen. It is 
At last one bs pi ibis ee ee + a pleasant error, 
aa we marly vol his cone and little people are quite as ae: 
to lionise r ear ee at ones are 0 
: d to see the of “booing” as gre 
patriots, who wishe d this being “booed” to. PoorBouffet, 
wonders of the land, and this g bragging of his guest 
oe pa obaga eda rear tae aha ee (kept by two 
8s aoe eat pete day elderly Englishwomen who quat- 
eon TMrOusue kia eels cart callet with everybody) felt ae 
were over, Droug ‘subbed; and now, instead o 
the hotel to dinner. M. Bouffet snubbed ; 
=f like every one else in Con-|seeing hig doors thronged with 
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an admiring crowd waiting for 
the Prince to go out, he would 
become the ridicule of the whole 
Christian quarter of Constanti- 
nople, and be bitterly reproached 
by all who had trusted his illus- 
trious guest upon his braggadocio 
representations. 

‘he imposing presence and 
suite of the Duke, however, at first 
even stagecred the attaché. He 
thought Bouffet might have mis- 
taken, and that he really saw 
before him a man of royal rank. 
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before the enraged eye of his 
enemy. The conversition was 
long between them; but Madame 
Bouffet at last stole into the room ; 
the whispering waiters on’ the 
stairs were hushed; mine host’s 
angry voice died away into a 
respectful murmur. The Prince 
would go to his bankers and 
pay the bill within an hour or 
two. 

He went out into the street with 
towering crest and courteous 
bow; mine host thought that 


But, alas! on the left-hand of Monsieur the Count (the attaché) 
His Highness sat his secretary, had “mocked himself with him,” 
and the moment that the eye of,and that the things he had 
the attaché fell upon him doubt!heard to the disadvantage of 
was at an end, for he recognised |their Highnesses were a mauvaise 
him as a rogue who had been con-' plaisanterve. 
victed of all sorts of dishonesty,; It was a wet day; for there are 
and to whom he had often given!wet days in Constantinople as 
a few francs in contemptuous pity. well asin London. The unpaved 
Looking also more fearlessly now streets were like a quagmire — all 
at the Princess, a smile broke over mud and slosh; but the erect and 
his face at the recognition of an stately form of the adventurer 
old acquaintance. Her Royal,strode on to the quarter where 
Highness turned pale as she met, the merchants lived, and went 
the arch look of this young gentle- at once to the principal bankers, 
man; the Prince bit his lips, and, and offered them a bill on Ald- 
the bubble burst. igate Pump for a considerable 

It was with a very different face sum. He knew he could make 
that M. Bouffet rendered himselfino such mistake as to ask fora 
on the following day in the apart-/small one. 
ments of Monsieur. He came with; ‘Had His Highness a letter of 
along bill in hand, with his wife! credit on their house?” 
conversing in audible whispers! ‘No. It had not yet reached 
at the door; with the listening him. Thewar might have retarded 
servants behind him on the stairs; the post.” 
— but who has not seen the admi- The banker looked grave. 
rable picture of “Waiting for a ‘Had he a letter from the 
remittance?” ambassador?” 

The Duke de Vendéme was not The Prince smiled. “What 
staggered. He didnot quaileven/French nobleman would know 
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M. de —, the Ambassador of the| 
Republic!” said the Prince in his 
grand way. 


The banker, who like most men: 
who have made fortunesfrom very | 
small beginnings, was a legitimist, | 
and who also, like most of the: 
Europeans in Constantinople, was, 
at war with his ambassador,’ 
acknowledged internally that this 
excuse was a valid one. He was 
just on the point of desiring his 
cashier to pay the value of the, 
draft, and then retiring into his: 
gloomy little sanctum behind the, 
counting-house with one of those. 
respectful bows to fallen greatness. 
a Frenchman knows so well how 
to make, when his visitor broke: 
silence again and was lost. 


One of the great secrets of 
successful negotiation is to know 
how to keep silence — never to 
speak one superfluous word. Our 
hero, however, like all his tribe 
was impulsive; and his way of 
life had given him an opinion of 
mankind which is the most per- 
fectly wrong of all. He thought 
everybody on the look out to: 
commit a robbery where they’ 
could do so with impunity. 


It very often happens that a man 
looks most stern when be is really 
most disposed to yield. This was 
the case with the banker, and 
while the order to his cashier was 
just trembling on his lips, the 
adventurer thought hesaw refusal. 
there. 


“I only want the money for a' 
short time,” he said incautiously, | 
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“andif you willadvance me twenty: 


Gee 
ee 


thousand piastres I will pive the 
bill for thirty.” | 

The game was lost; the player 
had been too eager to win. “I 
never lend money upon such 
terms,” said the banker, frozen 
straicht-way into ice. 

The rest of the day was spent 
in sickening anxiety, in the 
hopeless attempt of an unknown 
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stranger to talk people, whom 


he had never seen before, out 
of that which they valued most on 
earth — their money. Everybody 
to whom the splendid gentleman 
2) ends on that rainy sloppy day, 
referred him at once to the great 
banker, and he went with wet 
boots from one sneering trader to 


another, mortified and humiliated. 


In vain he tried to stiffen his tell- 
tale under-lip, and to look his 
man in the face with those shifty 
dishonest eyes. He might indeed 
correct the huskiness of his voice 
from the contents of a little flask 
he carried about with him, and 
put on some of the usual charm of 

is manner; but more was too 
much for him, and the day closed 
with his utter defeat. 

Wet through in spite of his 
umbrella, bedraggled, dispirited, 
feeling as if every hair of his head 
were made of wire which grew an 
inch a minute, he returned to 
his hotel. But he was no common 
Jerry Sneak. There was the 
game handsome winning smile 
for Madame Bouffet, who stood 


| waiting for his return; the same 


leasant good day for her hus- 
and; the same firm stride and 
gallant bearing, as if he had a 
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few loose thousands for present ever, for a long time. extremely 
expenses in the little empty casket doubtful of what this promised 
upstairs. To the inquiring looks assistance was. really to consist. 
of mine host, he said that his Whether it was to be moral aid, 
bankers were to send to him on or physical aid, or money, or 
the following day. advice, or reproaches, and mere 
But his plans were deranged. meddling. he Grand Vizier 
He must hasten his movements perhaps knew as much about the 
during the brief time of con- matter as most people, but our 
sideration yet left him. Instead hero knew nothing at all. He 
of carrying on a tardy negotiation had therefore blindly adopted the 
with the Pashas to whom he was popular opinion, which was, that 
daily making presents bought on the English and French fleets 
credit, he resolved to go in per-|were merely waiting in the 
son to the Grand Vizier and offer; neighbourhood to seize on Con- 
his services to the cause of Con-|stantinople during the tumult of 
stantinople. the war, and divide the spoil 
That worthy receivedtheFrench between them; just as a brace of 
Prince with much distinction, and, lawyers take advantage of the 
offered him pipes and coffee; the disputes of individual litigants, 
pipe-sticks were made of the'to fill their own pouches. at the 
rarest and lightest wood,and their expense of both. 
mouth-pieces were of jewelled ig with this idea, our hero 
amber. The coffee was served proposed to the Grand Vizier a 
in dainty cups of gold filagree, notable plan for burning the two 
richly jewelled, for all the luxury fleets as they lay at anchor, and 
of the East has taken refuge in thus getting rid of these trouble- 
pipe-sticks and coffee-cups. As some and uncertain friends at 
the adventurer looked round the:onee. The Vizier never moved 
marble hall, with its long vistas:a muscle while the soldier of for- 
opening on the costliest flowers, tune detailed his plan, though the 
the silver tables, the mosaic pave-' French ambassador had just left 
ment, and the smiling Vizier, his‘ him with the most cordial assu- 
heart swelled within him. rances of friendship and support, 
But here he failed. He failed, in which he fully believed. 
because like all his class, he took’ All Orientals are fond of intrigue. 
too radical and summary views of He continued to listen to his 
political matters. It happened visitor with the utmost politeness, 
that in the famous quarrel between'and when he had concluded, 
Constantinople and St. Peters- begged him to put his propoaal 
burg, the eoearent of Great into writing, when it should be 
Britain and France had promised laid before His Sublimity the Sul- 
to assist the former power in the tan. The Vizier saw an excellent 
unequal struggle, It was, how- means of thus recommending 
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himself to the French and English|it immediately it had reached 
ambassadors, and took leave of him.” 

his guest with many warm expres- ‘I'he hotel was crowded with 
sions of thanks. duns when he returned to it. In 


. ‘his utter disappointment he had 
The Prince had no need tohang sot given ved a thought, till 


his beard now. He would soon: : 
be made a field-marshal at least, SUGdenly prone to a in the 
and the field-marshalsof Constan-. st of them; and there was 

something touching after all in 


tinople were paid a thousand:-. ; 
seeing the lion thus surrounded 
pounds # month, He Had sue= and yelped at with his claws 


ceeded beyond his utmost hopes. ,: 
tied. Sothought, atleast, Mon- 
He had no fear of duns or hotel- sieur and Madame Bouffet, who 


keepers. “After all,’’ he said. . . 
to the tee as he finished, Tescued him, and angrily cleared 
and sealed his proposal in the, And here the secretary, who 
eveney There is nothing like p a0 fret brought evil upon him, 
energy; and if aman has only the’ oved a valuable ally. That in- 
eee ove boldly, gividual had made himself ac- 
So irae eed ae ak off b Pre tier a every agate and 
ans tainin 
most peal is wonderful ex. money a Constantinople: beh 
cuseés from «ay to day, and: having been first rescued by 
petal aera fae ployed beng Open 
the end of a week, the Prince time kept by his landlord, set 
called again upon the Grand: himself Keartily to work, and at 
Vizier. ‘last, by judicious puffing of his 
His Excellency received his emplover, persuaded one of the 
guest with the same pleasant: wise men of Constantinople to 
smile as before, but there were‘ advance sufficient money to the 
no pipes and coffee. Perhaps the Prince to pay his hotel bill, for 
Grand Vizier had no time to at-: so many thousands per cent., that 
tend to such trifles, and was the wise man of Constantinople 
going to despatch him at once on thought he was dealing with an 
his errand of glory. The Vizier; alchemist, who did not happen for 
resented tohima paper. It was! the moment to have his crucibles 
is own proposal, and His Ex-; with him. 
ctllency in returning it eaid,! But while the harassed adven- 
“That it was a most ingenious turer was rejoicing in the pro- 
idea, but that unluckily it had spect of recovered consideration 
not met with the approval of the at his hotel (for we may be sure 
French ambassador, to whom he. he did not say how he got the 
the Grand Vizier, had submitted :noney), he received a peremptory 
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notice to quit. Once paid, Mon-! dant of some branch of the Royal 
sieur and Madame Bouffet de- family of France. There is no 
termined to have nothing more: smoke without fire; nor do the 
to do with him. People began to! most unblushing men often assert 
flock in from the country, whoa lie which has not some founda- 
considered his presence a scandal tion, however shadowy and un- 
to the house, and His Royal substantial. Thus much also was 
Highness must be turned out. ‘certain: he was a brave and able 
It was a bitter thing enough for soldier, but most thoroughly un- 
the unmasked pretender to front principled. A man tutored in a 
the clamorous horde of dups, who! bad school, who believed every- 
waited in ambush for him now, thing in life might be won by ad- 
and dogged his heels wherever he: dress and trick — who enter- 
went. The irate Frenchwoman, tained from conviction the mis- 
who kept the nick-nack shop, and: taken idea that the world is to 
asked if he thought she called be juggled out of its respect and 
upon him for change of air; the. consideration, or anything which 
savage horse-dealer, a drunken is worth having. He must have 
Hungarian, who menaced him,, been also ignorant, or he must 
riding- whip in hand — what a: have known that steam, and “that 
palsy seized upon his limbs in the. kind of thing,” puts all the world 
midst of his creditors, and his.now in such free and constant 
lips grew white, and his heart communication, that there was 
J et Yet, to tell with what.no place in the world in which his 
inexhaustible resource of trick pretensions could possibly have 
and evasion he quieted them ‘escaped being unmasked by re- 
again and again — with what wit turn of post. But many much 
and ingenuity he battled in the wiser men than our adventurer 
wrong cause, would fill a volume. know very little of Constantinople. 
Driven from one hotel to another, It is the fashion to consider its 
chased hither and thither — inhabitants a race of sleepy bar- 
hunted, badgered, jeered at, he barians; while. heart alive! they 
at last took to his bed, as the only' are quite as wide awake, and far 
temporary means of peace, and more wily,. than the wiliest in the 
how he contrived to keep body: West. However, after suffering 
and soul together there, wus a every species of degradation and 
mystery. contumely, our knight-errant 
sunk into a valet de place, under 
I never could ascertain the real:the protection of the same bon 
history of the man who came to! Bouffet, who had once bowed to 
Constantinople, and called him-/him so lowly; and the beautiful 
self the Duke of Vendéme. It! Princess opened a milliner’s shop 
remained a mystery; but he was,not unsuccessfully. 
probably the illegitimate descen- | There may be a doubt, how- 
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ever, whether society is quite! which succeeded the famous Re- 
right in these cases; and, when,volution of one thousand six 
the: pretensions of the svz-disant hundred and eighty-eight, would 
Duke had dwindled down to a! neither be easily related nor 
modest request for a subaltern’s easily understood in such a book 
commission, whether it was wise, as this. 

to place him beyond the pale of; William and Mary reigned to- 
hope and an honourable life. The gether, five years. After the 
man might have done good ser-' death of his good wife, William 
vice, sword in hand, and the/occupied the throne, alone, for 
empire of Turkey have been seven years longer. During his 
altogether the better for his ser- reign, on the sixteenth of Sep- 
vices. If society would give such tember, one thousand seven hun- 
men a place, they would often:dred and one, the poor weak 
fill it worthily. If we would re-:creature who had once been 
cognise their talents, their genius: James the Second of England, 
for invention, their inexhaustible died in France. In the meantime 
resources, their valour, per-:he had done his utmost (which 
severance, and contempt of ob-; was not much) to cause William 
stacles, we might often make'to be assassinated, and to regain 
them do us good service; and it his lost dominions. James’s son 
would be kinder and wiser to’ was declared, by the French 
look upon even a emit errant ae: the rightful King of Eng- 
with more discriminating and,land, and was called in France 
merciful eyes than we do. Let: Tue CHEVALIER SAINT GEORGE, 
us indeed sedulously keep his'andin England Tur PRETENDER. 
hands out of: our pockets, and;Some infatuated people in Eng- 
close our hearts against his;land; and particularly in Scot- 
wheedling, but let us try if wejland, took up the Bretender's 
cannot, among the many places‘ cause from time to time — as if 
and conditions in the world, find, the country bad not, to its cost, 
one that will suit bim. Let us had Stuarts enough! — and mene 
cease to attach suspicion to the, lives were sacrificed, and muc 
name of adventurer openly worn, misery occasioned. King William 
and we shall hear no more of | died on Sunday, the seventh of 
Dukes of Vendémeperambulating | March, one thousand seven hun- 
the world. dred and two, of the conse- 





; quences of an accident occa- 
A CHILD'S HISTORY OF sioned by his horse stumbling 


with him. He was always a brave 
ENGLAND. patriotic Prince, and a man of 
CHAPTER XLIV. remarkable abilities. His manner 


J gave now arrived at the close was cold, and he made but few 
of my little history. The events | friends; but he had truly loved 
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his queen. When he was dead, a 
lock of her hair, in a ring, was 
found tied with a black ribbon 
round his left arm. 

He was succeeded by the 
Princess ANNE, 8 popular Gueen 
who reigned twelve years. In her 
reign, in the month of May, one 
thousand seven hundred and 
seven, the Union between Eng- 
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ventures, not unlike those of 
Charles the Second, he escaped 
to France. A number of charming 
stories and delightful songs arose 
out of the Jacobite feelings, and 
belong to the Jacobite times. 
Otherwise, I think the Stuarts 
were a public nuisance altoge- 
ther. 

It was in the reign of George 


land and Scotland was effected, the Third, tbat England lost 
and the two countries were in- North America, by persisting in 
corporated under the name of taxing her without her own con- 
Great Britain. Then, from sent. That immense country, 
the year one thousand seven|made independent under Wasn- 
hundred and fourteen to the'tneTon, and left to itself, be- 
year one thousand eight hundred came the United States; one of 
and thirty, reigned the four’ the greatest nations of the earth. 
GEORGES. ‘In these times in which I write, 
It was in the reign of George'it is honourably remarkable for 
the Second, in the year one protecting its subjects, wherever 
thousand seven hundred and they may travel, with a dignity 
forty-five, that the Pretender did'and a determination which is a 
his last mischief, and made his;model for England. Between 
last appearance. Being an old' you and me, England has rather 
man by that time, he and the | lost ground in this respect since 
Jacobites — as his friends were | the days of Oliver Cromwell. 
called — put forward his son,; The Union of Great Britain 
CHARLES EpwaArp, Known asthe with Ireland — which had been 
Young Chevalier. The High- | getting on very badly by itself —~ 
landers of Scotland, an extremely took place in the reign of George 
troublesome and wrong-headed ;the Third, on the second of July, 
race on the subject of the Stuarts,!one thousand seven hundred and 
espoused his cause, and he joined ninety-eight. 
them, and there was a Scottish; W11L1aAM THE FourrTH suc- 
rebellion to make him king, in ceeded George the Fourth in the 
which ee gallant and devoted year one thousand eight hundred 
gentlemen lost their lives. Itwas,and thirty, and reigned seven 
a hard matter for Charles Edward years. QUREN VicToRIA, his 
to escape abroad again, with a:niece, the only child of the Duke 
high price on his head; but the of Kent, the fourth son of Georgé 
Scottish people were extraordi- the Third, eame to the throne 
narily faithfu to him, and, after,on the twentieth of June, one 
undergoing many romantic ad-;thousand eight hundred and 
Household Words. XXII. 16 
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thirty-seven. She was married | pleasure we all of us take in the 
to Prince ALBERT of Saxe cultivation of the fields around 
Gotha on the tenth of February, us! It is something for us to do 
one thousand eight hundred and andtolook forward toevery day.” 
forty. She is very good, andj And this was so true that as long 
much beloved. Solend, likethe as my father confined himself to 
crier, with these arguments, my mother left 
Gop SAVE THE QUFEN! him unmolested: but to strangers 

he was still apt to enlarge on the 
returns his farm brought him in; 
j}and he had often to pull up in his 
‘statements when he caught the 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. warning glance of my mother’s 
CHAPTER I. eye, showing him that she was not 

My father’s house was in the.so much absorbed in her own con- 
country, seven miles away from,versation as to be deaf to his 
the nearest town. He had been an:voice. But as for the happiness 
officer in the navy; but, ashe had that arose out. of our mode of 
met with some accident that would life — that was not to be calcu- 
disable him from ever serving lated by tens or hundreds of 
again, he gave up his commission pounds. ‘There were only two of 
and his half-pay. He had a small us, my sister and myself; and my 
rivate fortune, and my mother,mother undertook the greater 
had not been penniless; so he part of our education. We helped 
purchased a house and ten or herin her household cares during 
twelve acres of land, and sethim- part of the morning; then came 
self up as an amateur farmer on 4 an old-fashioned routine of les- 
very small scale. My motherre- sons, such as she herself had 
joiced over the very small scale of learnt when a girl: — Goldsmith's 
is operations; and when my fa-:-‘History of England,” Rollin’s 
ther regretted, as he did very “Ancient History,” Lindley Mur- 
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often, that no more lund was to 
be purchased in the neighbour- 
hood, I could see her setting her- 
self a sum in her head, “If on 
twelve acres he manages to lose a 
hundred pounds 8 year, what 
would be our loss on a hundred 


ray’s Grammar, and plenty of 
sewing and stitching, 

My mother used sometimes to 
sigh, and wish that she could buy 
us a piano, and teach us what 
little music she knew; but many 
of my dear father’s habits were 


and fifty?’”” But when my father expensive — at least for a person 
was pushed hard on the subject of possessed of no larger an income 
the money he spent in his sailor- than he had. Besides the quiet 
like farming, he had one constant and unsuspected drain of his agri- 
retreat: - cultural pursuits, he was of 8 so- 
. “Think of the health and the,cial turn; enjoying the dinners to 
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which he was invited by his more 
affluent neighbours; and espe- 
cially delighted in returning them 
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could only be for a short time; 
that the good cause would — must 
triumph. It was before the fatal 


the compliment, and giving them January twenty-first, seventeen 
choice little entertainments, which hundred and ninety-three; and 


would have been yet more fre- 
quent in their recurrence than 
they were, if it had not been for 
my mother’s prudence. But we 
never were able to purchase the 
iano; it required a greater out- 
ay of ready money than we ever 
ekg I dare say we should 
ave grown up ignorant of any 
language but our own, if it had 


then, still smiling, he strengthened 
his position by quoting innu- 
merable instances out of the clas- 
sics, of heroes and patriots, ge- 
nerals and commanders, who had 
been reduced by Fortune’s frolics 
to adopt some occupation far be- 
low their original one. He closed 
his speech with informing the Ge- 
neral that, relying upon his kind- 


not been for my father’s social/ness in acting as referee, he had 
habits, which led to our learning taken lodgings for a few months 
I ee a ve unesneore man- at a oer a which — a the 
ner. e and my mother went to'centre of our forest circle of ac- 
dine with General Ashburton, one|quaintances. The General was 
of the forest-rangers; and there |too thoroughly a gentleman to say 
they met di an a ar AA | say ne more than that he ee 
man, a Monsieur de Chalabre,'be most happy to do whatever he 
who had escaped in a wonderful| could to forward M. deChalabre’s 
manner, and at terrible peril to' plans; and as my father was the 
his life; and was, consequently, |first person whom he met with 
- our cae soley are a i after mn conversation, it was an- 
ion, and a worthy cause of a} nounced to us, on the very even- 
series of dinner parties. His first:ing of the day on which it had 
Cre Seine ry: General Ashburton, taken place, that we were forth- 
ad known him in France, under ‘with to learn French; and I veril 
sats different circumstances; and | believe that, if my father pola 
e was not prepared for the quiet: have persuaded my mother to join 
and dignified request made hy his: him, ae should have formed a 
guest, one afternoon after M. de: French class of father, mother, 
Chalabre had been about a fort-iand two head of daughters, so 
night in the forest, that the Ge-jtouched had my father been by 
neral would recommend him as a the General's account of M. de 
French teacher, if he could con-; Chalabre’s present desires, as 
scientiously do so. compared with the high estate 
T'o the General’s remonstran-'from which he had fallen. <Ac- 
Bliady by an asrersnes tis bis ie dios of Un ck Bou 
» 0 as at his'the dignity of his first Fren 
assumption of his new occupation pupils. My father was anxious 
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that we should have a lesson every the high point in the clover-field, 
other day, ostensibly that we and see if M. de Chalabre is 
might get on all the morespeedily, coming; and if he is you may 
but really that he might have a walk with him; but take care and 
larger quarterly bill to pay; at give him the cleanest part of the 
any rate until M. de Chalabre had thoi for you know he does not 
more of his time occupied with in-/ like to dirty his boots.” 

struction. But my mother gently; ‘This was all very wellin theory ; 
interfered, and calmed her hus-| but, like many theories, the dif- 
band down into two lessons a. ficulty was to put it in practice. If 
week, which was, she said, as! we slipped to the side of the path 
much as we could manage. Those; where the water Iay longest, he 
happy lessons! I remember them | bowed and retreated behind us to 
now, at the distance of more than ‘a still wetter place, leaving the 
fifty years. Our house wassituated clean part for us; yet when we got 
on the edge of the forest; our home his polished boots would be 
fields were, in fact, cleared out: without a speck, while our shoes 
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of it. It was not good land for’ 
clover; but my father would al-: 
ways sow one particular field with | 
clover-seed, because my mother 
was 80 fond of the fragrant scent 

in her evening walks, and through 

this a foot-path ran which led into, 
the forest. 

A quarter ofa mile beyond —a 
walk on the soft fine springy turf, 
and ander the long low branches 
of the beech trees, and we arrived | 
at the old red-brick farm where. 
M. de Chalabre was lodging. Not’ 
that we went there to take our. 
lessons; that would have been an 
offence to his spirit of politeness ; 
but as my father and mother were: 
his nearest neighbours, there was 
& constant interchange of small 
messages and notes, which we 
little girls were only too happy to’ 
take to our dear M. de Chalabre.| 
Moreover, if our lessons with my ; 
mother were ended pretty early,, 
she would say — ‘ You have been 
good girls; now you may run to 


were covered with mud. 

Another little ceremony which 
we had to get accustomed to, was 
his habit of taking off his hat as 
we approached, and walking by 
us holding it in hishand. Tobe 
sure, he wore a wig, delicately 
powdered, frizzed, and tied in a 


‘queue behind; but we had always 


a feeling that he would catch cold, 
and that he was doing us too grent 
an honour,and that he did not know 
how old, or rather how young we 
were, until one day we saw him 
(far away from our house) hand a 


-countrywoman over a stile with 
‘the same kind of dainty courteous 


politeness, lifting her basket of 
eggs over first; and then, taking 


up the silk-lined lapet of his coat, 
‘he pad it on the palm of his 
han 


for her to reat her &ngers 
upon; instead of which, she took 
hia sinall white hand in her apa 
vigorous gripe, and leant her full 
weight upon him. He carried her 
basket for her as far as their roads 
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lay together; and from that time'to make him up his nosegay, or 
we were less shy in receiving his/“‘posy”’ as he liked to call it; he 
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courtesies, perceiving that he con- 
sidered them as deference due to 
our sex, however old or young, 
orrichorpoor. So,asIsnid, we 
came down from the clover field 
in rather a stately manner, and 
through the wicket gate that 
opened into our garden, which 
was as rich in its scents of varied 
kinds as the clover field had been 


had picked up that pretty country 
word and adopted it as an espe- 
cial favourite, dwelling on the 
first syllable with all the languid 
softness of an Italian accent. 
Many a time have Mary and 
I tried to say it like him; we 
did so admire his way of speak- 
ing. 

Once seated round the table, 


in its one pure fragrance. My whether in the house or out of it, 
mother would meet us here; and' we were bound to attend to our 
somehow — our life was passed ar’ lessons; and somehow he made 
much out of doors as in-doors,'us perceive that it was a part of 
both winter and summer — we the same chivalrous code that 
seemed to have our French les-; made him so helpful to the hel 
sons more frequently in the gar- less, to enforce the slightest claim 
den than in the house; for there of duty to the full. No half pre- 
was a sort of arbour on the lawn,' pared lessons for him! The pa- 
near the drawing-room window tience and the resource with 
to which we always found it easy; which he illustrated and enforced 
to carry a table and chairs, and;every precept; the untiring gen- 
all the rest of the lesson parapher-|tleness with which he made our 
nalia, if my mother did not pro-;stubborn English tongues pro- 
hibit a lesson al fresco. jnounce, and mispronounce, and 
M. de Chalabre wore, as a sort; repronounce certain words; above 
of morning costume, a coat, waist- all, the sweetness of temper which 
coat, and breeches all made ofa; never varied, were such as I have 
kind of coarse grey cloth, which‘ never seen equalled. If we won- 
he had bought in the neighbour-; dered at these qualities when we 
hood; his three-cornered hat was; were children, how much greater 
brushed toa nicety, his wigsatas has been our surprise at their 
no one else’s did. (My father’s existence since we have been 
was alwaysawry.) And the only grown up, and have learnt that, 
thing wanting to his costume when ‘until his emigration, he was a man 
he came was a flower. Sometimes of rapid and impulsive action, 
I fancied he purposely omitted with the imperfect education im- 
gathering one of the roses that plied in the circumstance that at 
clustered up the farm-house in' fifteen he was a sous-lieutenant in 
which he lodged, in orderto afford ‘the Queen's regiment, and must, 
my mother the pleasure of culling | consequently, have had to apply 
her choicest carnations and roses | himself bed and conscientiously 
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to master the language which he my mother — sometimes smi- 
had in after-life to teach. lingly, sometimes reluctantly — 
Twice we had holidays to suit was always compelled to yield. 
his sad convenience. Holidays And these were the usual occa- 
with us were not at Christmas and sions for our holidays. But twice 
Midsummer, Easter and Michael- we had a fortnight’s entire cessa- 
mas. If my mother was unusually'tion of French lessons; once in 
busy, we had what we called a! January, and once in October. 
holiday; though, in reality, itin-|Nor did we even see our dear 
volved harder work than our re-| French master during those pe- 
gular lessons; but we fetched and: riods. We went several times to 
carried, and ran errands, and be-'the top of the clover-field, to 
came rosy and dusty, and sang! search the dark green outskirts of 
merry songs in the gaiety of our the forest with our busy eyes; 
hearts. Ifthe day was remarkably and if we could have seen 
fine, my dear father — whose his figure in that shade, I am 
spirits were rather apt to vary sure we should have scampered 
with the weather — would come to him, forgetful of the pro- 
bursting in with his bright, kind. hibition which made the forest 
bronzed face, and carry the day'forbidden ground. But we did 
by storm with my mother. ‘It)not see him. 
was a shame to coop such young It was the fashion in those days 
things up in a house,” he would to keep children much less in- 
say, “when every other young|formed than they are now on the 
animal was frolicking in the air:subjects which interest their 
and sunshine. Grammar! — what parents. A sort of hieroglyphic 
was that but the art of arranging or cypher talk was used, in order 
words? — and he never knew a‘to conceal the meaning of much 
woman but could do that fast!that was said, if children were 
enough. Geography! — he would | present. My mother was a profi- 
undertake to teach us more geo- cient in this way of talking, and 
graphy in one winter evening. |took, we fancied, a certain plea- 
telling us of the countries where ‘sure in perplexing my father by 
he had been, with just a map be-' inventing a new cypher, as it were, 
fore him, than we could learn in‘ every day. For instance, for some 
ten yeara with that stupid book..time I was called Martia, because 
all full of hard words. As for the '[ was very tall of my age; and just 
French — why that must be learnt.) 1s my hither had begun to under- 
for he shoul not like M. de Cha- Renae the name — and, it must be 
labre to think we slighted thejowned, a good while after I had 
lessons he took so much pains to learnt to prick up my ears when- 
giveus; butsurcly, we could yet ever Murtia was named — my 
uptheearlier tolearnourFrench.” mother suddenly changed me into 
€ promised byacclamation; and “the buttress,” from the habit I 
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had acquired of leaning my her blue eyes, and her fair reso- 
languid length against a wall. 1 lute look, her profusion of lightly 
saw my father’s perplexity about powdered hair, her white neck, 
this “buttress” for some days, adorned with strings of pearls. 
and could have helped him out of We could have cried, if we had 
it, but I durst not. And so, when' dared, when we heard the trans- 
the unfortunate Louis the Six-' parent mysterious words. We did 
teenth was executed, the news'cry at night, sitting up in bed, 
was too terrible to be put into: with our arms round each other’s 
plain English, and too terrible!necks, and vowing, in our weak, 
also to be made known to us chil-| passionate, childish way, that if 
dren. nor could we at once find we lived long enough, that lady’s 
the clue to the cypher in which it: death avenged should be. No one 
was spoken about. We heard/who cannot remember that time 
about “the Iris being blown can tell the shudder of horror that 
down; and saw my father’s'thrilled through the country at 
honest loyal excitement about it,’ hearing of this last execution. At 
and the quiet reserve which al-,the moment, there was no time 
ways betokened some secret grief, for any consideration of the silent 
on my mother’s part. {horrors endured for centuries by 

We had no French lessons; and! the people, who at length rose in 
somehow the poor, battered,) their madness against theirrulers. 
storm-torn Iris was to blame for! This last blow changed our dear 
this. It was many weeks after this, M. de Chalabre. I never saw him 
before we knew the full reason of: again in quite the same gaiety of 
M. de Chalabre’s deep depression heart as before this time. There 
when he again came amongst us:; seemed to be tears very close be- 
why he shook his head when my hind his smiles for ever after. My 
mother timidly offered him some father went to see him when he 
snowdrops on that first morning had been about a week absent 
on which we began lessons again: from us — no reason given, for 
why he wore the deep mourning did not we, did not every one’ 
of that day, when all of the dress know the horror the sun- had 
that could be black was black, and; looked upon! As soon as my 
the white muslin frills and ruffles father had gone, my mother gave 
were unstarched and limp, as if!it in charge to us to make the 
to bespeak the very abandonment, dressing-room belonging to our 
of grief. We knew well enough; guest-chamber as much like a sit- 
the meaning of the next hiero-iting room as possible. My father 
glyphic announcement — “The hoped to bring back M. de Cha- 
wicked cruel boys had broken off, labre for a visit to us; but he 
the White Lily's head!” That: would probably like to be a good 
beautiful queen, whose portrait deal alone; and we might move 
once had been shown to us, withjany article of furniture we liked, 
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if we only thought it wouldmake M. de Chalabre was a favourite 
him comfortable. in all the forest circle. He wass 

I believe General Ashburton great acquisition to the sociable 
had been on a somewhat similar dinner parties that were per- 
errand to my father’s before; but petually going on; and though 
he had failed, My father gained some of the families piqued them- 
his point, as I afterwards learnt, selves on being aristocratic, and 
in a very unconscious and charac- turned up their noses at any one 
teristic manner. He had urged who had been engaged in trade, 
his invitation on M. de Chalabre, however largely, M. de Chalabre, 
and received such a decided ne- in right of his good blood, his 
gative that he was hopeless, andj loyalty, his daring ‘‘preux cheva- 

uitted the subject. Then M. de'lier” actions, was ever an ho- 

halabre began to relieve nis outed guest. He took his po- 
heart by telling him allthe details;/verty, and the simple habits it 
my father held his breath to listen|enforced, so naturally and gaily, 
— at last, his honest heart could! as a mere trifling accident of his 
contain itself no longer, and the/life, about which neither conceal- 
tears ran down his face. His un-|ment nor shame could be neces- 
affected sympathy touched M. de .sary, that the very servants — 
Chalabre inexpressibly; and inj;oftenso much more pseudo-aristo- 
an hour after we saw our dear cratic than their masters — loved 
French master coming down the and respected the French gentle- 
clover-field slope, leaning on my'man, who perhaps came to teach 
father’s arm, which he had in-'in the mornings, and in the 
voluntarily offered as a support to.evenings made his appearance 
one in trouble — although he was; dressed with dainty neatness as a@ 
slightly lame, and ten or fifteen!dinner guest. He came, lightly 
years older than M. de Chalabre.' prancing through the forest mire; 

For a year after that time M. de | and, in our little hall, at any rate, 
Chalabre never wore any flowers; he would pull out a neat minute 
and after that, to the day of his case containing a blacking-brush 
death, no gay or coloured rose or and blacking, and re-polish his 
carnation could tempt him. We boots, speaking gaily, in his 
secretly observed his taste, and‘ broken knglish, to the footman 
always took care to bring himiall the time. That blacking case 
white flowers for hia posy. Ino-;was his own making; he had s 
tived, too, that on his lett arm, | genius for using his fingers. After 
uader bis coat sleeve (sleeves were | our lessons were over, he relaxed 
made very open then), he always) into the familiar house friend — 
wore a small band of black crape. the merry play-fellow. We lived 
He lived to be eighty-one, but he: far from any carpenter or joiner; 
had the black crape band on when if a lock was out of order M. de 
he died, | Chulabre made itrightforus. Lf 
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any box was wanted, his ingenious respectfully singing his praises. 
fingers had made it before our My own poor mother was dead; 
lesson day. He turned silk win- my sister was engaged to be mar- 
ders for my mother, made a set of|ried to a young lieutenant, who 
chessmen for my father, carved was with his ship in the Mediter- 
an elegant watch-case out of a ranean. My father was as youth- 
rough beef bone — dressed up ful as ever in heart, and indeed 
little cork dolls for us — in short, in many of his ways; only his bair 
as he said, his heart would have was quite white, and the old 
been broken but for his joiner’s lameness was more frequently 
tools. Nor were his ingenious troublesome than it had been. An 
ifts employed for us alone. The uncle of his had left him a con- 
armer’s wife where he lodged had’ siderable fortune, so he farmed 
numerous contrivances in her!away to his heart’s content, and 
house which he had made. One} lost an annual sum of money with 
particularly which I remember/the best grace and the lightest 
was a paste-board, made after a heart in the world. There were 
French pattern, which would not; not even the gentle a cae of 
slip about ona dresser, ashe hadimy mother’s eyes to be dreaded 
observed her English paste-board now. 
do. Susan, the farmer’s ruddy; Things were in this state when 
daughter, had her work-box, too, | the peace of eighteen hundredand 
to show us; and her cousin-lover! fourteen was declured. We had 
had a wonderful stick, with an‘ heard so many and such contra- 
extraordinary demon head carved ‘dictory rumours that we were in- 
upon it; — all by M. de Chalabre.'clined to doubt even the ‘“Ga- 
Farmer, farmer’s wife, Susan, Ro-|zette” at last, and were discus- 
bert, and all were full of his sing probabilities with some vehe- 
praises mence, when M. de Chalabre 
_We grew from children into entered the room, unannounced 
girls — from girls into women; and breathless: 
and still M.deChalabre tanght on ‘My friends, give me joy!” he 
in the forest; still he was beloved said. “The Bourbons”? — he 
and honoured; still no dinner- could not go on; his features, 
party within five miles was thought nay his very fingers, worked with 
complete without him, and ten/agitation but he could not speak. 
miles’ distance strove to offer him: My father hastened to relieve him: 
a bed sooner than miss his com-| ‘‘We have heard the good news 
pany. The ene merry Susan/(you see, girls, it is quite true 
of sixteen had been jilted by the|thistime). I do congratulate you, 
fuithless Robert; and was now amy dear friend. Iam glad.” And 
comely demure damsel of thirty-;he seized M. de Chalabre’s hand 
one or two; still waiting upon M.jin his own hearty gripe, and 
de Chalabre, and still constant in! brought the nervous agitation of 
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the latter to a close by uncon- Trunk Road, nine hundred miles 
sciously administering a pretty long; one of the few good, though 
severe dose of wholesome pain. _late, results of the East India 
“I goto London. Igo straight Company’s rule. This journey I 
this afternoon to see my sove- was toget over by Dawk travelling, 
reign. My sovereign holds a court. and my purpose now is to explain 
to-morrow at Grillon’s Hotel; I) what manner of travelling that is. 
go to pay him my devoirs. I put Dawk travelling is no more like 
on my uniform of Gardes du railway travelling, than a donkey 
Corps, which have laid by these race is like the Newmarket St. 
many years; a little old, a little Leger. It is more suggestive of 
worm-eaten; butnevermind; they the progress of Indian railways. 
have been seen by Marie Antoi- Theyhave a line at Bombay some- 
nette, which gives them a grace thing longer than its own.name 
for ever.” He walked about the when it is printed in large capi- 
room in a nervous, hurried way. ‘tals; Bengal can show a very few 
There was something on his mind. miles of embankment that have 
and we signed to my father to be for the last two or three years 
silent for a moment or two, and been nearly finished, and some 
let it come out. “No!” said M. cuttings which sanguine people 
de Chalabre, after a moment’s say will be available in about a 
ause. “lI cannot say adieu; for year; Madras talks languidly 
shall return to say, dear friends, about railways, and the North- 
my adieux. I did come a poor West Provinces have got as far 
emigrant; noble Englishmen took as thinking of them. India has 
me for their friend, and welcomed not yet even come up to the ad- 
me to their houses. Chalabre is vancement of our old pair-horse 
one large mansion, and my Eng- or four-horse coach. Of Indian 
lish friends will not forsake me; roads in their customary badness 
they will come and see me in my! say nothing: of the Grand Trunk 
own country; and, for their sakes, Road between Calcutta and Delhi, 
not an English beggar shall pass and of the improved system of 
the doors of Chalabre without be- travelling thereupon — the best 
ing warmed, and clothed, and fed. kind of travelling to which India 
I will not say adieu. I go now, has attained, and that but very 
but for two days.” ‘recently — I shall say much, if [ 
;may be allowed to say it in my 
“uk leisurely ne lam on old 
: ndtan; and we old Indians like to 
_ BY DAWK TO DELHI. do things quietly — we are not to 
Business summoned me re- be hurried. 
cently from the modern to the! <A contract was first entered 
ancient capital of India. From;into between myself, on the one 
Caicatts to Delhi runs the Grandjhand, and the North-Western 
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Dawk Company, on the other; by which a hat for two may be 
whereby, for the sum of one slung, and there is a strong net 
hundred and thirty-eight rupees suspended from the roof by its 
(equivalent to thirteen pounds, four corners. Level with the door- 
sixteen shillings), the said Com- sill is a flooring of reasonably 
any agreed to convey me from | elastic cushion, covered to match 
Calcatts to Delhi. In consequence | the lining of the carriage; this 
of this contract, a Dawk was driven’ extends over the whole length and 
to my door one evening, that it} breadth of the Dawk. The cushion 
might be packed by me and my/is in four parts, one serving as 
household overnight, ready for} lid to a well in which the traveller 
starting early in the morning. A: may put som@ of his luggage, or, 
Dawk may be described roughly‘ if he should wish to sit, may put 
as a large palanquin running on ‘his legs. In short, the Dawk, is 
four high wheels, and drawn by asnug little house upon wheels. 
a single horse. It is strong but; In family council, we agreed 
not elegant; and is not decorated that, as my luggage was not very 
in accordance with the highest heavy, it might all be packed next 
pene of art; being painted morning, and next morning many 
ight green above and black be- hands and sundry little fingers 
low. To appear publicly in such: were at work about the vehicle; 
a vehicle in Englund, would oc-i which swallowed up my, luggage 
casion the conviction that the oc-:as though it were but a mouthful, 
cupant had gone into the travel- much as it had seemed to be when 
ling show line, and was on his! we were putting ittogether. We 
way to the next country fair. The made but a solemn business of 
wheels of the Dawk are stout, for our good-bye; and when the 
they have heavy work to do, and; horse — which, like the vehicle, 
the body is hung high between was rather strong than elegant — 
them; for the Dawk has streams was quite ready to drag me from 
toford. Round the roofarailing the sight of household faces, I 
runs, for the more secure accom- ascended to my Isir upon the 
modation of such heavy luggage cushions, over which some kind 
as can be packed outside. The:packer had thrown a royai or 
carriuge has a sliding door onicoloured quilt, and which was 
each side, and windows like port- further furnished with a set of 
holes. The roomy interior is lined : carefully adjusted pillows. More 
with a strong woollen stuff ofilast words and the horse had 
green and black; it is of con-:started; but there was a brief 
siderable length, and there is:stoppage — a little mouth, that 
space in it for a great many odds never kept a secret, rose above 
andends. There isa handy little.a port-hole, to announce to me 
shelf in front, there are two'the name of the maker of a mys- 
ample pockets, there are straps|terious and magnificent crotchet 
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nightcap, that was spread out in/realms a revolution had_ sprung 
all its é ory on the shelf. It was, up. There was need that I should 
too splendid to be worn — as'devote my whole mind, and my 
somebody perhaps thought, when' whole physical force, to its sup- 
he stole it near the journey’s end.' pression. I re-adjusted, re-ar- 
Really off; out of sight of the ranged, marshalled, imprisoned, 
old house, and traversing familiar:and bound the elements of all 
streets. Down the broad, busy the strife, and restored order b 
thoroughfare that traverses the giving a new constitution to the 
native town, over the iron bridge,;rebels, carefully removing any 
out of Calcutta, and upon the articles that were a cause of strife, 
Barrackpore road, ith its fifteen: and substituting others. The re- 
are noble atatae nati Ve Mats ue bets pe 
milestone; — and the calculation jugated only by keeping it firm 
Was exceedingly comforting that under foot, and I found it re- 
I had got over a thousandth part quisite to lay a heavy hand upon 
of my journey; at the second other causes of contention; until, 
milestone I had finished a five-, by the course of time and the de- 
he : . 
hundredth, and that sounded like! crease of disturbing cause, as the 
progress almost like having gotjroad proved better than its early 
alf-way. At the fifth milestone promise, there was a end oe 
we had ,turned the thousandth the jarring and confusion. Ihe 
into a two-hundredth part of the| first horse completed his stage of 
whole distance. My courage rose. | SIX miles and a fraction very con- 
Here was quick progress — we'scientiously; but then he was the 
should soon be at the journey’s!show-horse of the hundred and 
end. ‘fifty I was yet destined to be 
It was needful that my courage ‘drawn by. He was the horee upon 
should rise rapidly, forl had work whom the Dawk Company rehed 
to do that called for all my ener- for the maintenance of its respec- 
gies. Calcutta streets I had heard tability before the eyes of the Cal- 
much abused, and of the Barrack- cutta public. Horse number two 
ore Road there were incessant’ was a very different looking qua- 
audations in the town. Now, J druped. He made considerable 
began to prefer a bad street to a‘ difficulty about starting, but once 
good road. All had gone smoothly off, he went well. recorded 
with me in the city; but, upon the |him in my note book as slow and 
road, affairs within the Dawk as-!sure; but his pece was 81x miles 
sumed 1 troubled aspect. Bottles;an hour, and before my journey 
began to clash kopetlier’ aviolentiwas at an end, I learnt to put 
egal mee upon ae ee conn ne ng hon of ake ' 
things bya heavy canister of bis-.in the highest degree rapid an 
enits, and I felt in my domain satisfactory. 
like an Emperor within whose| So we trotted along the Bar- 
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‘a note book, sardines, biscuits, 
| brandy, ginger-bread nuts, tea, 
and carriages setting in towards | sugar, water bottles, lozenges, 
Calcutta. We also passed a few lucifers, pistols (presented by a 
stragglers outward - bound; —/nervous friend), a telescope, 8 
some making for the cantonments,/| lamp, a knife, a hammer, a riding- 
others with forage elephants so: whip, and a bag of coin forming 
laden with leafy boughs that they!a help yet more likely to make the 
looked like sublime Jacks in the; mare to go. 

(zreen. Athird horse brought us’ Over the Hooghly, and for seve- 
to the bank of the Hooghly, which, ral stages on. We crossed the 
we crossed upon a clumsy ferry-: creck of the Muggra by means of 
boat. That was a work of time.'2 ricketty wooden bridge, a dis- 
The first four or five rivers which: grace to the Government. My at- 
intersect the path of the Grand tention was particularly called to 
Trunk Road have not yet been it by the fact that I paid there a 
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rackpore Road against a pretty 
steady stream of men, cattle, 


bridged. 

My journey was made at the 
beginning of the rainy season, 
and mv clothes were on the roof 
of the Dawk, duly protected in a 
couple of pitarrahs. A pitarrah 
is a deep, square, tin box, com- 
monly painted green, with a pyra- 
midal lid, from which rain runs 
off instantly; and standing like a 
haystack on a wooden frame, with 
wooden legs. No conscientious 
artist will make a pittarrah of any 
other than the shape and pattern 
sanctioned by long custom. The 
tin box is jacketed in yellow wax 
cloth. Changes of clothes, to suit 
alt changes of weather, I had 
ready within the Dawk, with a 
variety of hats and caps varying 
between a Fez night-cap or a 
wide-awake, and the best beaver 


toll of one rupee, the only toll 
upon the line. 

I had expected rain according 
to the season, though the day was 
glorious; and, having spent some 
time in the fortification of my ark, 
looked forward as anxiously to 
the first downpour, as a young 
mariner who has read up his law 
of storms looks for a trial of his 
skill in predicting from the baro- 
meter the first hurricane. The 
storm came just as I had put the 
finishing touch to my prepara- 
tions. The carriage was too much 
warped by the fierce sun to be 
entirely water-tight; but 1 pressed 
down the front window with m 
feet, holding the aide ports wi 
my hands, and by such exertions 
weathered the storm nobly. 

We travelled night and day; 


which was to be worn on state the cushioned floor of the Dawk 
occasions when I got to Delhi. formed a very good bed, and I 
There were also Dell boots, old could sleep well, subject of course 
road shoes, and Dawk slippers. to the interruption incident to a 
Thero were, within my dominions, periodical clamour caused by the 
books, pens, ink, sketch books, starting of a horse. ‘he horses 
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were throughout the line bad, and sorry animals now furnished. As 
the contractors, I suspect, too it is, we are justified in regarding 
often dishonest. There were fre- this kind of travel on the Grand 
quent difficulties raised over the Trunk Road as wonderful for 
getting of a horse at all; in a India; the rate being a trifle over 
stable that contained three, two a hundred miles a day (of twenty- 
might be sick, and one weary four hours), and the cost not 
from over-work. There was no great — about threepence half- 
rest for the weary; he must in that/ penny a mile. There are also 
case walk his stage. The best|vood rest houses, or Dawk Bunga- 
horses were in bad condition. To!lows, provided at not infrequent 
persuade an animal to start was’ intervals. 
often the work of five or six men; At midnight, after my first day 
aiding the whip of the driver on: of journeying, I was pacing under 
the box, some beating the poorithe moon before an inhospitable 
beast, one pulling at his head,|door at Burdwan, waiting until 
one perhaps at his leg, another|some sleep-bewildered agent had 
pushing at a wheel, and all:regained activity enough to read 
pouring out benediction and male- ' and to write entries in the bokhara 
naa geal entreaty and: or waybill. He kept me at his 
command with vast volubility.: door for an hour; and, afterwards, 
He was their child, their son, their I always knew where there was an 
brother, their good uncle, their‘ agent of the Transit Company by 
esteemed brother-in-law. He was) the detention to which I was sub- 
a gentleman; he was a pig, a'jected. These gentlemen were a 
rince: he was a something un-. kindof road bogies: I felt theirma- 
utterably bad, and so were all his' lign influence, but never saw them. 
ancestors for several generations,; Again in the samenight I awoke 
and relations ever so many de- suddenly, and found all still and 
grees removed. Would hishigh- quiet. “Coachman,” I cried, 
ness be pleased to budge? When:* what is the matter now? Why 
he did move, it was sometimes to. are we not moving?” No answer. 
runaway. On such occasions we No coachman. No sound even 
could complete a stage at the rate of the horse. I opened one side- 
of ten milesanhour. Sometimes he door and looked out. 1 perceived 
walked his distance, but he rarely, only darkness, drizzle, and a wide 
stopped, unless he thoroughly gleam of water. I looked out on 
broke down upon the road. Bad the other side: darkness, drizzle, 
as the horses are, they are per-‘and a wider gleam of water. 
haps as good as can be furnished:Coschman and = syce are 
for the elvan aaa cattlewould'gone; horse gone; traveller left 
be very costly on so long a line,‘to wake up in the middle of « 
and perhaps good horses would flood, swamp, lake, river, I knew 
be used up quite as soon as the not what. Afteratime, however, 
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TI heard voices and the splash of and the bathing-room apparatus. 
an approaching horse. Coachman There is an establishment of ser- 
and syce had been far away to get vants, a khansuman or steward, & 
him from a distant stable, and bearer, cook and sweeper. 
perhaps to have anap and pipe at} On driving up to the door of the 
the same time. building, I was met in due form 
Again in that night I awoke. by the steward; who, with a re- 
We seemed to be grinding our; spectful introductory salaam, de- 
way slowly through sand and ‘sired to know what he should pre- 
shingle, in the bed of a shallow pare for my refreshment. I had 
river, under a dark tunnel that often heard jokes on the subject 
hung close over our heads. There of Dawk bungalow refreshment, 
was much noise and shouting. respecting, especially, the as- 
When I was thoroughly aroused surances of the steward that he 
by it, I found that we were work- has anything and everything, and 
ing, with the aid of coolies, over his final production of a tough 
a piece of newly repaired road. hen eaten twenty minutes after 
The sand and shingle I found to her last cluck. Those jokes refer 
be kunkur, or the concrete used perhaps to a past time. The 
for metalling. The tunnel was the stewards of to-day profess only to 
darkness of the night under a have fowl, and are surprised if 
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leaden sky. At sunrise we were 
still working along, by the aid of. 
coolies, at the rate of & mile and 
ahalfan hour, over the newly re- 
paired road. 

At the end of the first twenty- 
four hours I had advanced yee) 
miles upon my journey; and,. 
happening then to arrive near a 
Dawk bungalow, or, as it is called 
officially, a staging bungalow, | 
considered that I had leisure to 

utinand refresh. These bunga- 

ows are built by Government for 
the accommodation, at fixed rates, 
of the higher grades of travellers. 
One of them generally contains 
two separate suites of apartments, 
a dining, sitting and bedroom, 
and a dressing and bath room: — 
the last being the most essential. 
The furniture is not more than a 
bed, a table, two or three chairs, . 


‘grilled, stewed or curried?” 


any other article is mentioned. 
The question “ What shall I pre- 
ale ” means simply, “How shall 
prepare it? Shall the bird of the 
bungalow be roasted, eet 
changed the mode of cooking at 
each resting place, and had no 
sameness to complain of, 

While Mrs, Partlet was in pre- 
paration, and a kettle of water 
getting its steam up for a cup of 
tea to succeed, I could secure to 
myself the morning comfort of a 
shave, a bath, and « complete 
change of clothes. I did not stop 
at that, or any, bungalow ten 
minutes longer than was neces- 
sary for my reasonable comfort; 
and, having paid the stipulated 


rupee for a day’s hire for the 


apartment, and another for the 
refreshment and backsheesh or 
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tuity, signed the bunga 
bok before noon: noune a ra saan along the whole road, 
column for remarks, ‘“Everythin ‘would some :08 the pice which 
satisfactory,” and went on. 7 aad hit ad veil spieae 
Our progress was much as a eae ae escope was good, not 
fore. ‘The road all the way, ex- ‘als : i ring far objects near, but 
where its wounds were being distance. If the en oon toa 
ealed with a plaster of kunk . wd of beggars 
was in & pocnd ee ieee Pancreas lec ay 
worst of it being the Hareacknore’ a ore with a bang, and away 
road, just outside Calcutta. We ee pepattant a tate apparently 
had an event with a horse that was lation to i ie case cas 
brought to the door to excite my In ies iddle fa fine ui 
ten and I did pity it; but, as reached the soe Earache. nil 
ere was no other, it $ : ‘Kur, an 
repeds wade bene Tishaa hana after much hallooing, 
ran away with us and came to the ae rel ot a ferry-boat and 
end of its stage in an incredibly 8. en on, in a drizzl 
short time. ra ang it pe a moorland, 
At about the hundred and third pee ee I more cheerful 
milestone I eaw rising ground ma a bles hung over my 
ahead. As J had resided for six- shen for folic nekicoe dhe ee 
teen years on flats, it was the fi ‘esti the ma- 
madulacae county I ee Jet aa ee Seine 
daring that time; and Mae upon it in a dis- 
, perhaps appointing way: b t {t 
partly for that reason, as we. Be Oye, OU ae we 
s eandad the Hilde eae for a long time, it 
cate A ant me of maor-the scene ical a. 
and prospects in the north coun- clouds ati our backs, with 
‘ : -.¢ tits summit and fi 
try at home. In descend ' sea and line grey 
riilae’ on the: other eae ing che erage Vi oler ue here and there 
moved almost to tears by the which en are ee Se amd 
English look of the Dermoodsh one station gi oitsverytop. At 
te with river winding ia Parignnaii tices were tao eae 
16 remote distance, and the. eauels acacia 
smoky chimneys of Peas | sp eaaierrags ela fd bdo tine 
that completed the resemblance: without a ce by errorned 
li those unforzotten scenes fami-.coolies. I should . Paid ight 
lar to my youth. Mountains! and a boy: sedis 
sently began to loom on the’ bo Oy nuts Smonn coolles, 
: “1 oy 8 are the best ; 
orizon till they crowded on m Tir men always. 
. ‘These rattled u e 
sight. My heart bounded i A us on merrily 
meeveacel een sac te brig achieving 
I found th ‘ah | of hilly country in an 
at the beggars, which; hour and twenty-seven minutce, 
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Threepence halfpenny per man, that occasion by a handsome 
and man’s pay to the boy, sent stone bridge of nine arches. To- 
them home shouting and singing wards evening we crossed a still 
with the fullest satisfaction. larger bridge of, 1 think, sixteen 

After three days of this life I grand arches crossing the Leeld- 
had fallen into the travelling|jan. These were indeed noble 
habit, and adopted my carriage, bits of road-making, though I 
asahome. On awaking early in!should say that a detachment of 
the morning I threw open the;three arches over a side stream 
doors and windows of my little'had broken down not many days 
room, and sat in the doorway with | previous to our arrival at it The 
my feet upon the step, enjoying; event of the fourth day’s travel 
the fresh air. Then I took a light! was the ride through the Dunwah 
breakfast of biscuit and water,.Pass. At the previous stage a 


made my room tidy for the day;; 
and, at about nine or ten o'clock, ; 
halted at a Dawk bungalow for 


smart-looking Mussulman — the 
horse-contractor I suppose — ci- 
villy announced his intention of 


more complete refreshment of the accompanying me to Dunwah, 
inner and the outer man, afterthe and found accommodation for 
manner already detailed, Then himself behind. The road was 
on I went again, amusing myself, much the same as usual, and there 
with small things; recording the! was no particular sign of moun- 
rite of progress in my note-book ‘tain, until presently I found that 
by help of my watch and the mile-! we were going down hill ‘by a 
stones, looking about me, jumping: winding road most rapidly. My 
out to help on a wenk or lazy, Mussulman friend ran alongside, 
horse, and doing anything but; holding on by the front of the car- 
read. I had plenty of books with; riage. Down we went at an in- 
me, but sould not fix my mind on/creasing rate, up a small slope 
their contents. When evening and then down again, precipitous 
came, I sat in the doorway again,/descent on either hand, and a 
or stood on the step, tillthe night: thick rocky jungle at the bottom. 
chill drove me into my lair; then: The Mussulman looked back at 
1 put on a flannel coat, supped:me once or twice; and, seeing 
upon biscuit and weak brandy that I did not flinch, we shot down 
and water, and went easily to} without any interruption, till we 
sleep. When stoppages, or other; found our way into a picturesque 
night disturbances aroused me, I, ravine, from which a short ascent 
looked at the time by help of a: led to the open plain beyond. We 
lucifer match, inquired of the had, for some stages, been rising 
coachman as to place, and re-iimperceptibly to the edge of a 
sumed my slumbers. ‘mountain ridge upon a sort of 

On the fourth day of the journey : table land, an had thus descend- 
I again crossed the Barackur, on;ed to the plains again, leaving & 
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highly respectable range of hills, black. He at once came up to me, 
suddenly discovered, at our and offered me the nose of friend- 
backs. ship, in return for which I tickled 
At twilight wecrossedthesandy his ears with familiar English 
bed of the Booregha, one of the words, and his palate with some 
river arms that forms the island of biscuits. His companiog, who 
Sherghatty, at which I proposed looked like a Pariah, stood stolid- 
to rest. The coolies who helped ly by, and I threw biscuit to him 


us across, having completed that 
business, requested to be paid 
off, as they had nothing to do with 
the other river. They were, how- 
ever, so well pleased with what ] 
gave them, that they agreed by 
acclamation to run me across the 
island and over the stream on the 
other side, the Moorhur. In the 
town on the island I stopped at 
the bungalow, and sent home 
tidings through the post office. 
When wehad crossed the Moorhur. 
I paid off the coolies again, and 
dismissed them with a salaam. 
“No,” they cried; ‘vou will want 
us yet.”’ I was to have a new 
coachman at that stage of my 
journey — the fourth driver since 
I had left Calcutta — but coach- 
man and horse were nowhere to 
be seen. The coachmuan’s horn 
was onthe vehicle, and the coolites, : 
finding it, began to perform bugle 
calls, which really did fetch in the 
missing cavalry. ie proved a sorry 
horse; and, being harnessed to 
the shafts, lay down and deter- 


also, which he had not expected, 
and ate ravenously without any 
sign ofthanks. Twoorthree miles 


farther on, after fording a shallow 


river, | met an old Calcutta friend 
on his way back to the metropolis, 
and exchanged with him some in- 
formation useful ontheroad., Next 
morning we reached the river 
Soane, where there isnota bridge, 
and found it full from bank to bank. 
While waiting for a ferry, I was 
accosted by something better than 
an English dog — a countryman 


there stationed as surveyor of the 


roads. Wewere at once friends: 


Treceived his hospitality, and ac- 


knowledged my sense of it by a 
ies of some of the books that 
had not read. Ile was a great 


‘reader, butIlefthim print enough 
to Jast him for a month. 


We spent two hours in the cros- 
sing of the Soane. Had the water 
been low, we should have been 
three times as long, because we 
should have been dragged over 
by ateam of bullocks who would 


mined that it would not riseagain. have sunk occasionally in the 
We did indeed find the help of sands. I had time to sketch the 
the coolies useful. ‘romantic fortress of Rhotasghur 

The great event of the road ‘during the passage. Then on we 
next day was a meeting with an: went, passing the huge fantastic 
English dog, upon its travels like| mausoleum of Shere Shah, and 
myself, and evidently glad to/passing what I thought more in- 
look upon a face that was not teresting still, the bullock wag- 
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gons of a wealthy Hindoo family|stone bridge spanning the Karum- 
on the way to the holy city of|jmassa. We were really at last in 
Benares. I admired the magni-|the North-West Provinces. After 
ficent oxen, and thethick peopling|a time we reached the banks of 
of the waggons, the pretty chil-jthe Ganges, opposite Benares. 
dren peeping at the foreigner! There again we had a weary fer- 
through loopholes, and fromunderjrying, poling up, pulling up, and 
screens. As for the fine old chief,!running down the stream before 
their father, he did not appear to lwe could get properly across; but 
be well pleased at my manifest'a better opportunity of examining 
admiration of his little ones. Fa-| carefully the fantastic architecture 
therly pride gave place to his!ofthe temples which crowned the 
dread of ‘the evil eye.”’ ‘city on its river front, could not 
By this time I had begun to ob-|have been afforded in another 
serve a Change in the costumeand way. At Benares I ended that 
manners of the people, so great: day; and began the next in charge 
that I considered myself to be al-jofakind friend, who showed me 
ready virtually in the North-West /all the lions, and much wondered 
Provinces. In place of the dirty'at the faculty for dropping sud- 
whitey-brown rags of the low;denly asleep engendered by a 
country there were coloured gar- course of Dawk travelling. 
ments graccfully adjusted; the! On again through the finest 
women had no longer a subdued country I had yet seen, sloping in 
look, and were comely, although long undulations to the Ganges. 
very black indeed. Reflection! Our paceat one stage now attained 
upon such matters, and upon any. fourteen miles an hour. At mid- 
matter, wassoon madeimpossible;|night I was again crossing the 
for we arrived at a certain stretch Ganges to reach Allahabad: 
of road that has been underrepair/ whose fort rose black and rugged 
since its first formation. It was at.in the distance. The boatmen, as 
first too low, and suffered flooding,'|they rowed, set up a chant, in 
so it 18 now being raised bodily|which I detected notice of a 
for many miles. Little of thatroad;coming storm, and of the back- 
was fairly to be considered prac-;sheesh they would all deserve for 
ticable; and. some parts of it that; bringing me safely through it. 
were too stiff for the strongest;The storm came suddenly upon 
travelling machine, obliged us to us; we crossed safely, not without 
turn out into thefieldsandtodrive some risk; and  backeheesh 
across country as best we could, followed. At Allahabad an agent 
all our efforts being furthered, | keptus waiting inthe rain, Ifretted 
and made successful, by the con-: myself to sleep, and awoke next 
stant help of coolies. imorning fourteen miles nearer 
This trouble surmounted, we: my journey’send. In the evening 
rattled along over the handsome! I reached Futtehpore, where there 
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were friends ready to chee 
fo cuilde Wil a a ee r a ister of the Hindum. At five 
vaca ce refreshed both in with Se an Fa oe 
esh and spirit, and most lavishly riage jolti : > my car- 

isi : ; ge jolting by my side, u th 
provisioned, I set off again after albridge of b y , upon the 
day's delay, and early th e ‘idge of boats over the Jumna. 
Reine Cerner: Tote Gelcnig a peng Dut ump 
first time saw an agent. He, being the a ear “Be fees 

an old Calcutta acquaintance ip © enares an 

. Futtehpore, we had tra d 

gave me a cup of t ee , we had traversed the 
acer niae: ae oie tt ae sega ge in sie eight 
helped me on again The ho } ialf; excellent work 

fain. rses forIndia and the ral : 

too had latterly improved thouch | : rains. Therains, 

shave were ctillaome ce ae bee 1 however, had, luckily forme, been 
: red ‘less trouble th 
the combined powers of c z ees than usual, 
ancoudgelry rs Oden aie Pree ae Company * have 
The next day troubled wan | session of British In ia 
RE he Meee tec tl ah lege goign 
We frequently stuck fast i . ae peer ere 
: in the iattempted to gi ; 

moist Kunkur, when the svce and: rf SN LG ae 
: : | than about fift ; 

coachman impressed all passe ‘Deel : een yearsold; 
by into the service ne PR ee ee enone ers is a 
our extrication. I ented ay ane, of yesterday. The vehicle 
find that the poor people iran: Pica een brought into existence 
paid = such services, generally, ty a See Ve ie ite 
seemed astonished at my |i fees » And 18, In its 
i Bone ae |way, now almost perfect. If it were 
more than what was just. Th ee I think it would be ab- 
traffic all the way from Allahabad is pubes ee nae tay alate 
had been immense. The road wa the vehicles « a Trot iie a 
in some places almost blocke | Pd. ten aes hl a 
with trains of waggons, Suga tt lesen roads in England, 
camels, carriages, and cattle of all: pine eons ee 
kinds. , ey sand gis and the extensive re- 
As the day ended the _ pairs always going on in sundr 
proved, oa I hs ata rl Noga always performed with 
gwening for the last time at pea ee eee sous 
a- bun alow. Iw > _ . ri ECs too, that will in 
i fron Delti. inate aia npr : i ae ak Hiegrey 
_ beonecious of a sh a e ferried or forded be- 
the road, and of ecornineia ver) me aay Hs baat Frakes tara 
sage Hil Bash pe bridge, whieh] ferry of ious two reryorababh 
en oured drowsily to See : 1 e 
by the light of a lucifer witch: Tel places and of the Ganges in two 
, places — at Benares and Alla- 
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i he when A newly-married man, and biest 
habad. I think Hp : aida a With one In whom his ‘soul found rest. 
it is good, 18 of better quality In 1, sure calm the Fature jay, 


Bengal than in the Upper rO-| Like hills in heaven. But, oma day, 
vinces, either because the material | As home he wended from the chase, 


. A servant with a pallid face 
is harder, the shape more convex, ' yer him. and told how armed men 


or the traffic less. ‘The whole line ‘Had forced his castle gates, and then 
extends, I should observe, to, From out his lady's bower had dragg’d 


: Her barbarously, tied and gagg’d, 
Peshawur, but of the upper part [44 pound her on a wild black horse, 


know nothing from experience, | And swiftly over heath and gorse 
and am told that itis not yet wor- Into the forest fled like wind. 


thy of praise. Sir Cradock fared as one struck blind 
‘With sudden night. Awhile he stood 
——— ,Moveless; then dash‘d into the wood, 
| And wild'y gallop’d round about, 
, And, with continual cry and shoat, 
THE LADY OF THE FEN. i Went crashing through great leafy spaces, 
; ‘Or into dusky inward places, 
Groriovs and grand is this our time; fk cee : 
A great prose epic, rich with food omane Pues shatter'd boughs strange 
For many gn after poet's rhyme And Yom : 
zs ; pest; till the broad, blank night 
When matter shall be soul-subdued ; ‘Stared from the sky — a huge Despair , 


Yet often, when the heart grows faint Ke 
With glare of gas, and clang of steam, > *atless, and black, and cold, and bare. 


It freshens at the aspect quaint For many months Sir Cradock sought 
Of aome beloved old-world dream; — tig lady; but he found her not: 
Some fable where we see the earth And now, even hope itself had fled, 
Bloom roughly-sweet with wild wood- sand the aweet world seem'd dumb and 
flowers, dead, 
And marvels of continual birth .And Ike a budv without a soul. 


Show Heaven more manifeatly ours. | Yet, that his life might have some goal, 


And, as such tales are cherish'd most Some health 
; : y purpose that might keep 
When Winter comes with rainy tlaw, ‘Its spirit from a stagnant sleep, 


And Night, dilating like a ghost, ' Sir Cradock vow'd to spend his days 

Touches familiar things with awe — ‘qn seeking hard and perilous ways — 
The story which I tell shall be 'Flerce battles with enchantments grim 

Of old enchantment, dark and drear, | On misty moorlands wide and din 
Yet still preserving, like the sea, "In woods or ghostly houses, near 

Some reflex of the skyey sphere. The rotting of a grey flat mere. 

Why rides Sir Cradock mournfully And go with stedfast heart he rides 
From morn to eve with downeast eye? Through valleys, or on cold hill-sides, 
Why droops Sir Cradock day by day? | Ot far into the deep recesses saees 
Why turns his hair from black to grey ? Be me waste Jands and wilder ‘ 
He is a, Knight of whom report i But nothing he sees, of bliss or bale. 
Speaks nobly — one of Arthur's court —| 


And in the freshness of his age; The old year had now wax'd thia ang 
Yet grief, which nothing can assuage, pale; 
Has driven him to the bearded woods The winter had come; the treea were 
And mountainous dumb aolitudes; bare; . 
Where, like an iron statue, atiil The weary clouds in the dark still air 
He holds on with an fron will. Slept ever, os threw a great shadow 
roun 
A twelvemonth since, Sir Cradock's! Under, the heavens and over the ground. 
pleasure The Christmas season drew nigh and 
Knew neither bounds, nor change, nor nigher: 


Measure; Merry it was by the red log-fre, 
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Merry for old man, woman, and child. The garden walks were choked: the wet 
But Cradock abode in the deserts wild, Hung in their leaves as in a net. 

With lonely masings and thoughts devout A mournful silence shudder'd round; 
Warming the coldness round about, But Cradock quickly Jeapt to ground, 
And praying for some adventure soon. And through the open portal stept: 

| Darkling, across the hall he kept, 

, And up the stairs in winding gloom, 

| And so into a lofty room 

}Lit by a torch's wavering flare, 

and ‘Which show'd the bloudy track was 

there. 

And something clse was there beside: — 
‘No wolf, with red jaws staring wide, 


And so it befel in an afternoon 
That through a forest he rode, and saw 
The shadows closer and closer draw. 
The trees were old, and jagg'd, 
dark; 
With dying mosa and Knarry bark; 
ee ee ee ee But a fair lady, pale and faint, 
With sad, calm features like a saint, 


j 
| 
From gloomy depths, suspicious faces } : 
Seem’d glancing with grotesque grima-! 34 penis en from which the 
vigh 
e 


ces; . 
Fall lingering downward to the floor. 


‘d the efts with ominous lovks. 
Aoi pri rox. the crawling toad Wondering he stood beside the door, 


Leap‘d and craw!'d from the beaten road, } 
And hid themselves in the languid sloth | 
Of the fat and noiseless undergrowth. 
The very silence secem’d to sing 
And mutter of some marvellous thing. 
Suddenly Sir Craduck was aware 
Of a she-wolf that ran by there, 
Nimble of fuot and eager-cyed. 
Sir Cradock wounded her in the side, 
And, as between the trunks she sped, 
She left a traak of glimmering red, 

‘Ina frave-bed soft and deep, 


pene eee ay eee ee “With earthy blankets drawn aboat, 


Vest; and, | 
ene cht et OR thls tracks the sia the sighing air without! 


» fear myself. My own heart-blood 
mode peli Pirough tne” old grim ‘Is dreadtul, and a tainted flood. 


s andt fh ‘Tam the wolf you found within 
Fda sreehint atvaa ka pe nae ap That fiendish woud; not changed for sin, 
The western light grew faint and wan. | But by a fierce enchanter’s power, 


‘He sought ny Jove in evil hour, 
And under the hugely-hanging durk ‘ 
The black fen lay without a mark — ‘And fuund itnot. Then wroth he grew, 


‘And my father and my mother slew, 

Tie aire piven Leper fro ‘And all our household smute with death, 
f 
At touch of fuut; and, round the edge ee ane ees ae ae 
Of closely-hidden pouls, the sedge J have been dvum'd to deserts grey, 
apse eat eas porinar een ir | A wild woud thing of grief and fear, 
And regres ae ioonciee ecw ' Herding with savage shapes undoar 
y lin murky heatha, in moss-cold dens, 

Towards a lonely house; and through Or dabbling in the rainy fena 
The rusty gates, decay’d and bent, : ‘ 


Wretched, und stiff with icy dew 
In at the door the she-woilf went. And cold. — But frum the rat I knew 


That, ifmy bluod wore mado tu run 
It was a drooping mansion, oold By haman hand, and I could shun 
ac aaa 7 a fenny wold. . en's sight, and gain my father’s hall, 
ree , {a figures many an bat ghastly shape would straightwa 
Writhed on the walls with Saulina = : er Aved oe 
And In the dusk look'd drearily. ‘ ~~ From Wace like a robe; ani, Int 
With weeds, and grasses thick and higs, This evening it has happen’ d se.“ 





‘“*Lady,” he said, “I pray you tell 
‘What dread misfortune makes you dwell 
In this dexerted house alone, 

j Hearing the mareh-winds creep and 
i moan.” —_ 

i“ Ah, woefal me!" she made reply; 
[Better it were that I should die, 

| And fade beneath a grassy mound! — 

iO, pleasant gloom! O, guict ground! 
My heart is weary, and I would sleep 
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Sir Cradock said, ‘‘Lady, I swear 
To seek that foul enchanter’s lair 
By dawn of day. Be comforted; 
For either I will make his head 
leap earthward, or will lose my own.” - 
She thank'd him with a cordial tone: 
And, after many friendly words, 
He lay upon the cold, hard boards, 
And slept away the lingering night. 


Tardily dawned the morning light, 
And cheerfully Sir Cradock rose. 
The chilly breath of morning froze 
Flower and grass and yellow weed. 
Up clomb the good Knight on his steed; 
Up went the sun, in smears of red 
And coppery cloud enveloped; 
Up went the smoke from distant town; 
Up went the sinmoky marsh-mists brown; 
And Cradock, turning for a space, 
Beheld that lovely lady's face — 
Smiling a sweet yet sad Farewell! 


His heart was throbbing like a bell, 
As over moss and moor he pass'd 
Into a glen where high rocks cast 


Strange darkneas: a black, ominous land, 


With dismal crags on either hand, 
And down cach drear, precipitous wall 
Black waters fell with snake-like crawl. 


Portentous shapes, with face all spasms, 


Lay snarling in the rocky chasms, 
Dog-like, with frequent moan and yelp, 
And sometimes calling out for help: 
But Cradock mark'd how human bones 
Were whitening beside fallen stones; 
And swerv'd not, nor to right nor left. 
At length he clear'd that perilous cleft, 
And saw the enchanted palace rise, 
Gorgeous and vast, before his eyes, 
Far off upon a pleasant plain, 
With walls that shone 
rain. 
Tow'rds it he gallop’d, glad at heart, 
And safely reach'd the outer part 
Just as the night came glooming down 
Over mountain, valley, and town. 


He stopp’d; and, scarcely knowing 


why, 
Sat gazing round, when, suddenly, 
He saw an old fantastic crone 
Crouching beneath the wall alone, 
And muttering at the gathering night, 
With legs acrosa and fingers tight. 
Up leap'd the hag In ugly glee, 
And cried, ‘Sir Knight, I joy to see 
Thy noble face! — The time bas come; 
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The heavens are dark, the world is 

dumb, 

The grave is dug, the screech - owls 

shriek: 

Hearken, Sir Knight, to what I speak! 

The sorcerer thou hast come to slay; 

But I alone can show the way 

Of severing his enchanted life. 

Without some charmed sword, all strife 
| Is vain; though nothing can withstand 
‘The lightning of this fatal brand 

Of magic steel which I will give 
To thee; but thou must thenceforth live 

With me for ever, and remain 

My bondsman through all joy and pain.” 


O, hard condition for a knight! 
‘No more tu mix in court or fight; 
; No more to see the glad swords leap 
| Like sudden brooks from winter sleep; 
‘No more to hear the horse's neigh 
‘And fron clangour of the fray, 
| With dusty tempests rolling past; 
'No more to feel the shivering blast 
'Of trumpets smite the air, and make 
! His beard within his visor shake! 
‘Yet never will he break his vow 
:To that fair lady, whose white brow 
‘Lights him in darkness like a moon. 
He takes the sword, and swears that 
soon 
| He will return, with victory rich, 
j And bind him to the dreary witch, 
; Beneath an old and cavernous oak. 





Straightway he pass‘d through fire 
and smoke 
Into the bright enchanted hall, 
And saw a sudden dimness fall 
On all the lightsome splendours there; 
, Which aicken’d to a deadly glare, 
; As though a ghoat had risen,and brought 
The darkness of gome strange, new 
' thought. 
The sorcerer, feasting at the board, 
Beheld Sir Cradock’s dreadtu! sword, 
And leaped up with a serpent hiss; 
; While, through the diamond gallertes 
‘And golden glooms, &@ swooning sigh 
| From point to point ran shudderingly. 
‘A moment, and the awords are out: 
A flashing fire flames about; 
The champions clash, and olang, and 
trace, 
And hartle round the darkening place, 
And lose, and gain, aad lose their 
ground. 
Load thunder Jaughe and leaps arcund, . 
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And, from their weapons, radely kiss’d,| Then, mad to be thus overthrown, 


There rolls a grey and creeping mist, 

Which hangs and droops apart. 
length 

A faintness drows'd the 
atrength. 

Str Cradock clove his skall fn twain: 

His blood dash'd Into the air like rain: 

The hall was rent from base to height, 


And through the rifts down rush‘'d the 
night. 


The great enchantment had all fled. 
Sir Cradock saw the sturs o’erhead, 
And felt the outer air benign; 
Then woke, as frum some dreamy wine, 
And wa)k‘'d towards the old vak tree: 
A sad man at the heart was he. 


The tree was rongh, and broad, and 
bare, 
And hollow’d like some wild beast's lair. 
He sees that he has reach'd the spot 
Assign'd; yet there the crone is not. 
No human soul appears; no sound 
To stir the silence aching round. 


Is he asleep, or is he mad? 

He knows not whether to be glad 

Or grave; when, from the other sido 

Of the trunk, he sees a fair face glide — 

Ab, Heaven! the face which they had 
torn . 

From him, and through the wild woods 
borne, 

Her face of sweetness, sadness, mirth, 

Rising as from a second birth, 

With patient cheek and tender bloom, 

Making a glory in the gloom, 

Like something snatch'd from wormy 
death — 

No ghost, but living pulse and breath, 

Warm lips, soft arms, and beating heart. 

“Oh, Cradock, we shall no more part! 

Oh. husband! me you vow'd to serve 

For ever; and you will not swerve.” 

He holds her with a strong caress, 

And almost fears bis happiness, 

And, greatly weeping In his Joy. 

Cries wildly for geome sharp alloy 

To make it seom more natural. 


After a while she tells him all. 
The sorcerer, now lying dead, 
Had sry ber from her home, and 
e 


Into his bright, enchanted land; 
Where and Jong be plann'd 
To bring hex to his sovereign will. 
But she, teve-dtrong, resisted still. 


sorcerer's | 
; The light of Heaven's cternal year. 


He changed her to a hideous crone, 


At! And onrsed her; but she bore away 


The sword which had been forced to slay 
Its former master, and make clear 


During the fray she watch'd apart; 


‘And when, with dreadful reel and start, 
-She saw the enchanted towers wane, 


Her natural shape appear'd again, 


‘And instantly that phantom shade 
|In which her limbs had been array'd, 
‘And clasp’d x8 in a hideous ring, 
‘Fled, trembling like a frighted thing. 


; ‘Twas swect to hear the shont of joy 
‘From man and woman, girl and boy, 
‘When homeward brought Sir Cradock, 
| then, 

, His wife, the Lady of the Fen. 
‘Christmas had come. Upon the hearth 
The Yule-luog sang and Jaugh'd for mirth. 
i Merry it was in the loud, light hall, 
| Where roar’d and glow'd the festival, 
‘And the feasters drank, in wine red- 
| bright, 

‘Health to the Lady and her Knight!" 
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A WAR, a murder, or a railway, 
has the effect of promoting v 
LAL Mes aa into the widest 
notoriety. he iba north- 
eastern warfare, for example, is 
causing the most diligent consul- 
tation of the atlas and the gazetteer 
to find the position on the map of 
prover names which make their 

rst appearance in newspapers 
.as the scenes of important events. 
“Varna is the latest debit. Ex- 
treme significance is given to are- 
-port that “a Russian frigate has 
been seen reconnoitring Varna;” 
to the fact that “the British consul 
has left Varna;” or to the circum- 
stance that ‘consternation had 
seized the merchants of Varna.” 


r 
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| The effect of such bewildering in- 
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telligence would be much more 
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‘their cathedral; the gyneceum or 


breathless if ninety readers in a women’s gallery of which is com- 


hundred had ever before heard of 


Varna, or knew where Varna is 
situated. — 
Their ignorance is the less 


ardonable because it is not un-. 


likel that the roll they ate for 
breakfast was made from corn ex- 
ported from Varna. Varna, the 
port of Bulgaria — the present 


seat of war — like many other 


towns along the shores of the 
Black Sea and of the inner basin 
of the Mediterranean, was, fifty 


ray filled, and yet more than 
half of the fairer portion of the 
congregation are compelled to re- 
‘Inain in the court-yard. 

Before the taking of Varna by 
the Russians, with the exception 
of the clergy few persons spoke 
Greek. The use of the Turkish 
was general, so that the priests 
were obliged to preach and hear 
confessions in that language. The 
Varniote Greeks were assimilated 
to the Bulgarians, and although 


ears ago, a mere collection of they were not forced to learn the 


iuts. It is now important enough 
to be governed by a Turkish Afr- 
midar, or Pasha of three tails. 
The population consisted, even 
as long ago as eighteen hundred 
and twenty-eight, when it was 
captured by the Russians, 


Turkish, they found it necessary 
to do so in order to carry on daily 
intercourse. They were kept 
severely within bounds, and for- 
bidden to communicate with for- 
eign traders. They were not éven 


of allowed to have windows in their 


about sixteen thousand souls, of wooden houses towards the street. 


which eight thousand two hun- 
dred are Moslems; the rest being 


Greeks, Armenians, Jonians, and’ 


a few Jews. The city contains 
more than three thousand houses, 
a good many of which are new or 
in course of construction. There 
ure four mosques, three Greek 


Daylight entered by a few little 
holes. 

In those time, however, Varna 
was a garrison town, and there 
was constant danger of spies. 
After Varna was restored to the 
Turks the Varniotes, who for a 
time emigrated, returned; and, 


churches (one of which, that of by the assistance of their arch- 


St. Athanasius, is the metropoli- 
tan), and one Armenian church. 
The principal Greek place of 
worship was rebuilt in one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty- 
eight. It contains three naves, 
and space enough for a congrega- 
tion of above two thousand. At 


bishop, Joseph de Serres, rapidly 
advanced in social improvement. 
Schools were established on the 
Lancastrian principle, and the 
Greek language was studied with 
assiduity. Most young men now 
speak Greek. A little library has 
been founded, and there is a 


Christmas and on Easter day the school for girls, directed by a lady 
other churches are shut up, and from Constantinople, who teaches 
all the Greeks collect in oraround reading, writing, the first rules of 
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arithmetic, and needlework. It out danger. The public prome- 
is Curious to notice these revivals nade since eighteen hundred and 
of civilisation in places of which, fifty has been crowded with ladies, 
until lately, Europe never heard dressed in the last fashions pro- 
speak. The commerce of Varna cured from the well-assorted ba- 
has advanced even more rapidly. zaars of Pera. Even the men 
The return of material pro- begin to dress in the European 
sperity to Varna was subsequent'style; and, in eighteen hundred 
to the return of intellectual life.;:and fifty-one four European 
Fifteen years ago everything was tailors established A est ae 
curiously cheap there. Threeeges Luropean furniture now finds its 
were bought for one parah, anda way into the houses of the rich 
fowl sometimes for five farthings. Varniotes, which were former] 
At present an egg costs five pa- fitted up quite in the Turkish 
rahs, and a fowl two piastres, or style, having, for example, in the 
fivepence. Then, the’ bread was reception-room, or moussafir- 
very bad, none of the Varniotes vudu, nothing but low divans and 
being learned in the science of aSchumla carpet, ora plain mat. 
making it; but now, not only does, Many of the houses within the 
the Greek baker, Mr. Agabides, walls of the city have now a little 
furnish excellent loaves; but an garden or bore, where are raised 
export trade has been established numbers of flowers, principally 
during the last two years from. the rose andthe jasmine. These 
Varna, which is only second to intramural gardens are often 
that from Odessa. Very recently shaded by willow, linden, and 
the inhabitants were actually not lilac trees, clumps of which are 
aware that the chicory, the aspa- seen also in the country around. 
ragus, and the strawberries which Vegetation begins towards the 
nature produced spontaneously end of April, and finishes in Sep- 
in their fields, were good to eat. tember, During the intervening 
At present they sell them at high period, Varna is a most agreeable 
prices to the strangers, who have place of residence; and, as it is 
taught them their value. Every only fourteen hours distance, even 
requisite for a good kitchen, and by a sailing vessel with a good 
the other necessaries of European wind, from Constantinople, or the 
life, except handy servants, are Queen City as the erties 
now to be had at Varna. The tone call it, many persons spend the 
of mannershusconsequently much summer there; returning occa- 
changed. Formerly, if a ay in sionally for a short time to the 
European dress ventured to go. capital to transact business. 
out of her house, even accom-. As in all the other cities of 
peas by her husband, she was: Turkey, the streets of Varna are 
ooted by crowds of idle children, ‘narrow, winding, irregular, dirty, 
Now, she may go out alone with-!und generally without pavement. 
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It is, consequently, difficult te during which, on those stormy 
cross them in the winter without shores of the Black Sea, the 
sticking in the mud; which is at kitchen gardens are covered with 
least half a foot deep in front of snow, or bound by frost, or 
the grain stores and neartheLand drenched by rain. At that season 
Gate, by which all waggons enter. few peasants will come into the 
The climate in general is good,|town; or, if they do, consider 
and the waters for drinking are of themselves entitled to ask extra- 
excellent quality. They flow: vagant prices. The vegetables, 
abundantly from the fountains' of which store is made, are leeks, 
with which the Armenian, Greek,' parsley, celery, parsnips, carrots, 
and Turkish quartersare provided. beet-root, and turnips, the roots 
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The common articles of food’ 
are pastruma, that is to say, the: 
meat of oxen or buffaloes salted 
and dried in the sun, or sutjoukia, 
sausages made of the same meat. 
together with cabbages kept till 
half decayed in cellars, and beans. 
The pastruma and sutjoukia are 
prepared towards the end of the 
month of September, at which 
period each family, in accordance 
with ancient usage, kills before 
the door or in the court of its house. 
the oldest of its buffaloes, which. 
has supplied throughout the year: 
abundance of milk for the prepa- 
ration called giaourt, or sour 
curds. These buffaloes are so 
tame, that during thesummer they 
leave the stables alone in the 
morning to go and seek pasture 
in the country, and return atnight-: 
fall of their own accord. 

In the: East, every family is 
obliged to attend to the march of 
the seasons, and lay in provisions 
gape During the month 
of September, whilst the public 
slaughtering is going on, every 
family provides itself with fire- 
wood, coals, and vegetables, for: 
the long winter of five months;. 


of which are buried in the earth 
in the corner of the house-court. 
Common cabbages and curled 
colewort are preserved either by 


being hung on strings in the cellar, 


which ig the best manner, or in 
little barrels filled with salt-water, 
Cauliflowers, cucumbers, turnip 
cabbages, young onions, and other 
vegetables are kept in vinegar. 
What takes place in the Varniote 
families in detail, is repeated on 
a large scale by the trade. 

Every year, from the middle of 
the month of August to the end 
of September, are killed in the 
slaughter-house placed opposite 
the fortress, in the direction of 
Cape Soganlik, six or eight thou- 
sand oxen or cows, which are 
past work, to make pastruma, and 
to furnish tallow for the candles 


‘used in the country, or exported 


to Constantinople, where they are 
in great demand, They are 
known by ared tip which is given 
them at the manufactory. Great 


‘quantities of tongues also are pre- 
pared for exportation, and the 
‘horns are sent fastened to the 


skins, which are dried in the open 
alr, 
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This period of slaughtering, 
called tarkhem, is a kind of festival 
for the town. During forty days: 
that it lasts, one of the gates! 
closed all the rest of the year is: 
thrown open for the ingress and. 
egress of the inhabitants., In all 
there are five gates, three of which | 
— two on the land side, and one: 
towards the sea — are open daily: 
the former until night-fall, and 
the latter half an hour after, for 
the convenience of the merchants: 
and the crews of the ships dis- 
persed about thetown. The keys: 
of these gates are kept at night 
by the Kavass Bashi or chief of. 
the police of the Pacha, who, on 
being forewarned, orders the 
Land Gate — leading to the public’ 
walk, and to the two neighbouring. 
monasteries of Saint Demitri and’ 
Saint Constantine — to remain 
open until the return of such and. 
such a consul, who may have one 
out to amuse himself with his 
family and friends. The fifth 
gute, of which we have not yet 
spoken, is opened only on Twelfth 

ay, when the Archbishop goes 
down at the head of his clergy, 
according to the custom of all 
Christian maritime towns in the 
East, to throw into the waters a 
cross, which the devout sailors 
dive forand are happy to procure. 

It is only during the two months 
of August and September that 
carnivorous Europeans can be. 
certain of finding beef in the but-; 
chers’ iyi but throughout the’ 
year excellent mutton und lamb 





may be obtained. Fresh pork,’ 
which infidels will persist in eat-, 
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ing, can only be got in the last 
days of carnival. In spring and 
summer, the market of vegetables 
and herbs is well supplied, as is 
also the fish market. Great quan- 
tities of turbot are caught along 
the coast, together with some 
mullets, soles, haddocks, and 
other fish. Sea hedgehogs are 
common, but gourmands are 
obliged to get oysters from Con- 
stantinople by the steamers. Con- 
siderable development might be 


‘given to the fisheries, which are at 


present pursued rather as an 
amusement than an occupation. 
In the neighbourhood of Varna, 
amateur sportsmen find some roe- 
bucks, and great quantities of 
hares. Wild ducks and geese are 
found in the lakes and ponds; 
and buzzards and blackbirds are 
not uncommon in the woods. 
Snipe, and partridge, and quail 
are rare. The environs of Varna, 
which the sportsmen constantly 
visit, are picturesque. Along the 
road that leads to Balzick, vine- 
yards producing excellent grapes 
are met with. The wines, how- 
ever, though excellent to drink, 
will not keep. In the month of 
July they begin to turn sour. The 
Varniotes, in fact, though potent 
drinkers, have made little progress 
in the art of manufacturing wine. 
Most persons are possessors of # 
small orchard, in which are growl 
cherries, quinces, pears, prunes, 
peaches, pomegranates, nuts, and 
walnuts. Black and white mulberr 
trees grow well, but their fruit ts 
worth nothing. In the orchards 
which possess a spring of water, a 
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ortion is generally laid out as ajand forty-seven, the plan was laid 
Lichen garden, where are culti-| before him; but he seems to have 
vated dark-green water- melons, | been discouraged by the enormous 
common melons, pumpkins, cu-jestimates of some Turkish engi- 
cumbers, beans, peas, onions, gar-;neers. The cutting would only 
lic, rosemary, marjoram, spinnach, ' be a mile long, and there already 
artichokes, and most of the vege- exists a little stream called by the 
tables known in Europe. In their | natives Derse, which turns several 
midst rose-trees and wall-flowers'mills. Occasionally boats are 
often show themselves. Along :taken up from the sea for a plea- 
the fortifications, and in the fields ‘sure party on the lake. Along the 
near the town, abundance of the’ banks of the Derse groups of wo- 
camomile plant, of poppies, of men are constantly seen washing 
marshmallows, and wild violets:wool and carpets in the running 
grow; and here and there great water. It would only be necessary 
expanses of thistles cover tracts 'to deepen the channel that already 
that were formerly cultivated. —_| exists, and an enormous fleet might 

As a seaport Varna might soon’ find refuge, in all weathers, in an 
rival Odessa if it had fair play.‘inner basin completely protected. 
Placed on one of the bays that in-' Even as it is, the port of Varna 
dent the western shore of the,is visited by a great number of 
Black Sea, near the point at which vessels. Two years agothere were 
the Balkan range terminates in a: four hundred and thirty, one only 
promontory, the port, or rather!of which was English. The year 
the road, although not protected | after there were only two hundred 
from the east and south - eastiand seventy-two, of which eight 
winds, is amply sheltered from were English; but last year there 
north and north-east winds, the wasagreatincrease. The Austrian 
most dangerous that prevail inthe steamers put in at Varna twice a 
Black Sea. The entrance of the week, on their way to and fro be- 
bay is picturesque, for the two tween Constantinople and Galatz. 
capes that form it and leave a pas- They carry all kinds of merchan- 
sage of four miles and a half wide, dise, even cages of poultry, which 
are steep and rocky. Further in, cover the deck from end to end, 
the shores sink, and become quite to the great inconvenience of pas- 
level in the neighbourhood of the;sengers. It is calculated that two 
city. It has been proposed to make | hundred thousand fowls, and fifty 
a cutting, in order to connect the;million eggs are annually ex- 
port with the lake of Denna, in|ported. In the year eighteen hun- 
which case it would become the dred and forty-seven, in which 
safest refuge for vessels, and the commerce was remarkably active, 
most portant point in the Black the value of the articles exported 
Sea. hen the present Sultan from Varna was about six hundred 
visited Varna in eighteen hundred thousand pounds; two-thirds of. 
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which sum were employed in the: 
urchase of wheat and barley.’ 
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Vréto, the last Greek consul at 
Varna, informs us that the greater 


he import trade, moreover, is by number have made fortunes by 


no means insignificant. 

From these facts it is evident: 
that Varna is a most important 
poe It is the maritime capital of 

ulgaria, just as Routchuk is the 
Danubian capital. There has long 
existed a project for uniting these 
two cities by a railway; and it 1s 
possible that in better times this 
project may effectually be carried 
out, especially as between the 
months of November and April 
the navigation of the Danube cea- 
ses altogether. Many foreign con- 
suls haverecently been established 
at Varna. In eighteen hundred 
and forty-seven, for the first time, 
a representative for English com- 
mercial and political interests was 
sent there in the person of Mr. 
Neale, the gentleman whose recent 
departure has introduced Varna 
into the foreign news of the Eng- 
lish journals. Lately, as in most 
other important towns of the Le- 
vant, almost the first object that 
strikes the eye when one ap- 
proaches the place is a series of 


flagstaffs, indicating that all 
Europe is present there by its 
agents, 


The corn trade is destined to 
make the fortune of Varna, It is 
only recently that the Bulgarians 
have obtained permission to ex- 
port corn direct to foreign coun- 
tries. Within a dozen years, a 
great many fortunes have been 
made by Greeks and Ionians sent 
there as agents for commercial. 
houses at Constantinople. 


taking advantage of theignorance 
of the poor Bulgarian peasantry, 
who come down with their cara- 
vans to Varna to sell wheat. His 
account is a curious illustration of 
the state of the country. These 
simple and timid corn-traders, all 
Moslems, are met on the road by 
brokers employed by the commer- 
cial agents, who examine the qua- 
lity of the grain during some halt 
in the mountains, agree upon the 


price, and give the name of the 


merchant for whom the bargain is 
made. But when the train of twen- 
ty, thirty, or forty waggons arrives 
in front of the stores, the false 
merchant affects to examine the 
lot anew, and often refuses to re- 
ceive it, telling the wapgoners that 
too high a pricehas been promised 
on an erroneous estimation of the 
quality. 

Then these poor Bulgarians 
knowing, perhaps, that there is 
no great demand in the market, or 
not being able, on account of the 
lateness of the hour, to go in 
search of another customer, in 
their simplicity necept whatever is 
offered. But this is not the end of 
their losses, for almost invariably 
a fulse measure is used. This mea- 
sure, Called sink, is of wood, and 


made of thick planks. It is first 
submitted to be examined and 


stamped by the authorities, and 
then planed away inside so as to 
contain two, or three okes addi- 
tional. Not content with this de- 


M. ception, it is rare that, whilst the 
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measuring is going on, @ quarrel: the corn-agents.” Many attempts 
does not arise between the mer- have been made to remedy this 
chant andthe Bulgarian; thelatter' state of things, but without suc- 
maintaining, for example, that nine: cess. 
sinks, and not eight, have been' However, the Bulgarian pea- 
emptied out; but the measurer al-'sants who come to Varna appear 
ways takes part withthe merchant, still to make a considerable profit, 
and fiercely tells the Bulgarian to although not sufficient to bring 
be silent. There is no means of about that amelioration in the ge- 
ascertaining the truth, becausethe'neral state of the country which 
newly brought wheat is emptied fair commerce would produce. 
directly into the store upon piles They also gain a good deal by the 
already commenced. After all sale of excellent butter , which 
this, the poorfellows may consider they bring down in earthenware 
themselves fortunate if they are jars concealed amidst their wag- 
not paid in old Turkish gold pie- gon-loads of wheat. It is not ex- 
ces, which are no longer current, plained why only Moslems carry 
or have been worn almost to no- on this trade between the interior 
thing, and which are passed at a and the port. Probably, as it is 
nominal value above that which mentioned that they are owners 
they would bear if new. It often of the grain they bring down, they 
happens that these peasants are purchase it in part from the Chris- 
afterwards informed that the mo- tian peasants, who might not think 
tl they have received is of no it so safe for them to undertake a 
value, and return to themerchants long journey. At any rate, it ap- 
to have it changed, but they are pears that, Moslems or not, the 
always repulsed with contumely. attendants of the caravans are 
‘We have often,” says M. Vréto, good quiet people, who are no 
“observed these unhappy men match tor the cunning of semi-ci- 
complaining with tears in their vilisation. We happen to know 
eyes ofthe fraud that has been that frauds of a very similar kind 
practised on them. In their seg Dhoat by the corn - dealers 
spair they sometimes go and lay of Alexandria, who bring down 
their case before the Pachagover- grain from the upper country by 
nor, who begins by making them the river and canal. They are met 
ay five per cent. as atax, called, by speculating brokers, who pur- 
in Turkish Hes-tmo, exacted upon chase their cargoes at the regular 
every sum claimed through the market price; but, instead of cash, 
medium of the Pacha or the Kadi.’ passing between the buyer and 
It is the fear of being obliged to seller, written agreements are ex- 
make this outlay with no certainty changed. If prices rise, well and 
of redress that in general makes yood; but if not, the unfortunate 
the timid ene put up in si-'fellahs find out that their papers 
lence with all the oppression of, are of no value, because they are 
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without the government stamp; 
and, if they endeavoured to en-: 
force the bargain made, they ex-. 
pose themselves to severe punish- 
ment. 

These intimate details of how 
commerce is in carried on in the 
Kast cannot be without interest to 
us, for this is the way in which per-: 
haps the materials of the bread we 
have eaten this day have been ob- 
tained. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that at no distant day the 
plains and valleys of Bulgaria, 
which are in great part now un- 
cultivated, may prove to beamong 
the most important granaries of 
Europe. Of course the time will 
come when prices will rise with 
the advance of civilisation; so as 
to make it worth the while of na- 
tive cultivators to bring their 
ground under tillage. Unless. 
checked by war, facilities of com- 
munication will also create new. 
markets for English goods on both 
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noting. Manchester now has ex- 
perience to tell about, and by its 
experience the other towns at 

resent following the lead of 


Manchester and Salford, of Liver- 


pool, of Bolton, Oxford, Sheffield, 
and Winchester, may be consider- 
ably aided in their efforts. 

In the first place, it is well 
worth while for us all clearly to 
understand that a Free Public 
Library never can become any- 
thing much better than a large 
literary scrap cupboard, if it is to 
depend for its books upon chance 
donations. If no mind presides 
over its formation, if no money is 
placed regularly at the disposal of 
a committee, for the direct pur- 
pose of buying books upon a 
well-considered system, the thing 
formed is not a library, but a 
bookstall.in which all the chance- 


‘collected volumes are to be read 


instead of bought, by droppers- 
in. Now, it is provided by the 


banks of the Danube, and on the Public Libraries’ Act of eighteen 
shores of the Black Sea. ‘hundred and fifty, as most people 
/know, that a town corporation 
may apply a halfpenny rate to the 


+r ae rosiculekanent of a free library if, 
Pe ae AT upon a poll, two-thirds of the 
as ‘voting burgesses consent. But it 


THe Manchester Free Library, is provided that this money shall 
of which, in its first stages, we be spent on hbrary buildings, 
have treated more than onee, has salaries, coals, candles, anything 
just issued a report upon the sub- and everything except the one 
ject of its first year’s doings. Its thing needful — books. The Act 
managing librarian, Mr. Edward jgives no authority to purchase 
Edwards — who has spared na books with borough funds, a 

ains in watching the results that curious error of omission, which 
have come out of the actual work- we all must wish to see corrected 
ing of the institution — has care- in the next sessions of Parliament. 
fully set down all that was worth; Liverpool has for its library a 
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special act, and Manchester, by 
a special clause, is able to spend 
town money on books as well as 
upon bookshelves, but Bolton 
has been driven by this blun- 
der to the necessity of adopting 
troublesome machinery for the 
supply of the town wants, and 
other towns are likely to be seri- 
ously trammelled in their efforts 
for self-education. 

Donations to the Manchester 
Free Library have been extremely 
liberal, but books presented have. 
nevertheless, borne no sensible 
sroportion to the books required. 

he library is, at the end of the 
first year, in efficient working 
order —a library with sense and 
light in it, not a dead lump of 
volumes, but its efficiency is 
mainly the result of a judicious 
use of money in the purchase of 
those books that were of the most 
sterling character, those that se- 
cured the fair supply of right ma- 
terial in each kind of study, or 
that were in other ways peculiarly 
suited to the exigencies of the 
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that would be little sought at pre- 
sent in some other towns. There 
is a solidity of taste about the mass 
of Manchester readers, to which 
this report bears curious testi- 
mony. Let us note a fact or two 
concerning it: — 

The library, as all the country 
knows, consists of a reference 
department, or reading-room, 
containing books that are not to 
go out of doors, and a lending 
library. Inthe former more than 
sixty thousand, and in the latter 
nearly eighty thousand volumes 
were consulted during the past 
year. The reference library is 
used by persons of all classes , the 
lending libraxy also by all classes, 
but chiefly by working-men and 
women. Of two thousand active 
borrowers of books, we are told 
that about one thousand are ware- 
housemen, packers, and others 
employed in warehouses, artisans, 
mechanics, and machinists, or mill 
hands, being men; ninety are mill 
hands of the other sex; two hun- 
ired and thirty are shop assistants, 
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town. Thus in Manchester one|male or female, dressmakers, &c.; 
of the most popular novels a hundred are clerks; sixty are 
Scott’s Kenilworth. That work shopkeepers; three hundred and 
in the lending library had thirty- fifty are boys at home, at school, 
four readers in six months; but}or employed in shops, including 
Mr. Sewell’s Rudolph the Voyager’ pupil teachers; there are twenty 
had in the same period two rea- female pupil teachers; and the 
ders more. Ofall histories, Mac- rest are persons of superior sta- 
aulay’s History of England is in/tion or whose position was not 
most request — except Whitaker's ascertained. 

History of Manchester. Then’ What now is the kind of reading 
again there 18 a taste in Man- favoured by these people? My 
chester for works upon the steam- Lord Tomnoddy, lounging on his 
engine,and upon chemistry,which club sofa, refuses to believe it, 
must be met by books of a class when he is told that these brave 
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people, meaning to work with: 


their heads as well as with their 
hands, use books that are taken 
by them from the Manchester 
Free Lending Library in the pro- 
portion following: — In litera- 
ture — including poetry and fic- 
tion, essays, literary history, and 
encyclopedias — each volume is 
read, on an average. fifteen times 
a year. Works upon theology and 
philosophy are next in request ; in 
that class each work has been 


read, on an average, nine times. 


In history and biography every 
work has had an average of eight 
readers: the scientific works have 
had an average of seven readings 
a piece; and each work on law, 
politica, or commerce may, in the 
same way, be said to have been 
borrowed twice. Scientific and 
other books borrowed by working 
men, that bear upon their trades, 
are studied carefully: epitomes 
are sometimes made by them at 
home; and one or two have been, 
or are being, bodily copied into 
household manuscript! 

There is a fine earnestness 
about all this. Then there is 
something very natural and amu- 
sing inthe results of the librarian’s 
notes as to the books most in re- 
quest in each department. The 
reference library is crowded in 
the evening by working men; and 
their great delight and refresh- 
ment appears to consist in an 
escape from routine life to dreams 
of romance or peril, in relieving 
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in Manchester, refuses to be 
crushed. The pleasure book most 
read, during the first six months 
after the library opened, was — the 
Arabian Nights. ‘The weary ware- 
housemen, mill-hands. and shop- 
keepers spent their evenings with 
Haroun al Raschid. The next 
best books for them, after the 
Arabian Nights, appear to have 
been Ivanhoe, Robinson Crusoe, 
and the Fortunes and Misfortunes 
of the Famous Moll Flanders. 
The historical works most fa- 
voured have been those most 
dealing in adventure and excite- 
ment. Histories of Napoleon have 
been somewhat more in demand 
than even the Arabian Nights. 
Lives of Wellington and Nelson 
were, respectively, about half as 
much in request, but very po- 
pular, shghtly more popular in- 
deed than that very well read 
book of amusement, * Gulliver's 
Travels."’ Narratives of the Battle 
of Waterloo were in yet greater 
demand, though still in leas re- 
quest than accounts of Napoleon. 
Next in popularity to the lives of 
Napoleon — and there is one man 
in Manchester who has even read 
Alison’s history straight through 
— is a volume entitled “Ship- 
wrecks and Disasters at Sea.” 
That volume was issued two hun- 
dred and fifteen times in six 
months. Almost equally popular 
was Mr. Cumming’s account of his 
hunting adventures among lions 
and hippopotamuses in South 


the monotony of toil with tales of Africa. Less in request, but much 


battle, shipwreck, or adventure. 
Ina word, the imagination, even 


demanded — next, in fact, in the 
order of popularity among books 
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of this class — have been Macau- while the want of pleasure books 
lay’s History, Layard’s Nineveh, diminishes only bya fourth. The 
and Dana’s [Two Years before the diminution of demand for books 
Mast. in summer receives some check in 

Mr. Edwards has framed tables: July. The weather out of doors 
showing for each month in thejis, in that month, often hotter than 
past year, the amount of the de- we like; and it is for this reason, 
mand for books in each section of perhaps, that July appears to be, 
the library; such tables, when of all summer months, very de- 
they extend over many years, cidedly the one in which most 
will yield curious results, but the' books are read. Some of these 
fluctuations in the attendance on/generalisations may be justified 
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a Free Library, among a some-' 
what mobile population, would of, 
course mislead us, if, without: 
taking them into account, we 
speculated on the tables of a 
single year. Perhaps we may 
safely infer the experience of the 
first year to be true of allin these 
respects. That more books are 
borrowed in winter than in sum- 
mer, in in-door than in out-of-: 
door weather; and most in Ucto-: 
ber and November, when the 
weather makes men least inclined 
to go abroad. That the disposi-' 
tion to read philosophy is greatest 
in November, least in May; and 
that there is a revived demand 
for it in the dog-days, when the 
heat also begets a disposition for 
metaphysics, which otherwise is: 
in most favour through the foggy 
months. That tales of battle, 
shipwreck, and adventure are de-_ 
manded most when there are fire- 
sides to read them by, and that 
the decrease of demand for them 
in the summer, i8 more rapid than 
the decrease of demand for poe- 


try and fiction. That the summer. 


want of scientific books falls to’ 


one half of what it was in winter, : 


read successively by fifty 


by future tables. 

We dwell now upon one or 
two more practical facts before 
quitting the subject. One of them 
is, that establishers of lending 
libraries must calculate upon the 
spending of a portion of their 


yearly means, not in the buying 


of new books, but in the replacing 
of books that are worn out. Man- 
chester experience has proved 
that proper care is taken by the 


people of the works freely en- 


trusted to their hands. 
Here we interpolate the very 


noticeable fact, that out of more 


than seventy-seven thousand vo- 
lumes which have been issued du- 


‘ring the last year from the Man- 


chester Lending Library, only 
three have been lost. Another 
Daa of the trustworthiness of 
english working men. But, with 
the best usage, a work cannot be 

eople, 
without needing to be psbound. 
and after it has been rebound, 
fifty more readers fairly wear it 
out. Of books in much request, 
therefore, new copies will have to 
be put into circulation once in 
about every two years. This ne- 
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cessity further shows the impor- 
tance of securing to a free library, 
by rate or otherwise, the support 
of a fixed annual income. 

There remains only one small 
matter of detail to which, forthe 
sake of others who are forming 
libraries of the same character, 
we wish to call attention. For 
the working of the Manchester 
Free Library, it is arranged that 
every reader having been recom- 
mended by two burgesses who 
become surety for his right use 
of the books, is admitted, and that 
he needs no re-admission until he 
shall have allowed six months to 


elapse without availing himself of hospital. 


his privilege. The last clause 
of this regulation is found incon- 
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The Foundlings of Paris are an 
ancient community. For upwards 
of four hundred years, they have 
been the object of legislative 
enactments. Their earliest pro- 
tectors were the clergy; and it 
was to the Bishop of Paste and 
the Chapter of Notre Dame that 
they were indebted for their first 
asylum. As an hospital for their 
reception a building was assigned 
them at the Port ’Evéque, which 
was called Maison de la Créche; 
the word créche originally signify- 
ing crib or manger only, but now 
employed to designate the general 
reception-room in the present 
That the newly-born 
children who were deserted by 
their parents might not perish 


venient in practice. It is thought | from exposurein the public streets, 
that it would be better if those/a large cradle was established 
who have taken the trouble to!within the Cathedral of Notre 
obtain the right of reading, were’ Dame, accessible at all hours of 
to report themselves as attached the day or night, in which infants 
still to the Institution, by applying: were placed, there to attract tho 
every half year for a renewal of: attention of the pious. This cradle 
their privilege. There would be; was in existence as carly as four- 
no need of fresh vouchers; the teen hundred and thirty-one, for 
trouble to each reader would be | in that year died Isabella of Bava- 
Wes caprpae erie a real ore ria, the queen of Charles the Sixth 
ist of the ing part of the po-iof France — one of the most 
pulation would then be alwaysin unnatural mothers and one of the 
existence. worst of wives — who bequeathed 
—_—— ie the Seer the enormous 
y of eight : 

BLANK BABIES IN PARIS. ““oddes being the recipients of 
Having already described the'casual charity, the Foundlings 
Foundling Hospital of London,* Of Paris had a claim upon the 
it may be useful, for comparison, ‘High Justiciaries of the capital, 
to describe the sisturestablishment/4!! of them ecclesiastica; who, 


in Paris. according to old usage, were 
© “Received # Blaak Child," Vol. x1x. | bound to contribate towards their 
pel. imaintenance. These spiritual 
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nobles were, however, too much 
under the influence of earthly con- 
siderations to perform their duties 
faithfully; and, gradually stinting 
their donations, finally withheld 
them altogether. This was the 
occasion of much litigation; which 
was finally compromised by annual 
payments being compounded for 
by the making over two houses 
on the Port Saint Landry, within 
u stone’s throw of the Cathe- 
dral. 

Poorly paid, and having no 
sympathy for their charge, the 
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He placed the new establishment 
under the care of the Sisters of 
Charity; who, moved by an appeal 
which he made to them, lent them- 
selves to the good work: not very 
effectually, however, at first; for 
the funds for the maintenance of 
the children — whose numbers 
fast increased — proving wholly 
insufficient, the administrators 
had recourse to a detestable 
expedient; they chose by lot the 
children that were to be pro- 
vided for, and the residue were 
allowed to die for want of food! 


servants of the establishment of When Vincent de Paul learnt this, 


the Port Saint Landry turned the 
miserable little orphans to their 
own profit. Street beggars wanting 
a new-born child wherewith to 
move the sensibility of the public, 
peo one at the Port Saint 

andry. If a nurse required a 
child to replace one that through 
her negligence might have died. 
the substitute was ready at the 
Port Saint Landry. If a witch 
needed an infant for sacrifice, she 
obtained one at the Port Saint 
Landry. The price of a child 
in that establishment was just 
twenty sous! 

This revolting traffic became a 
crying scandal, even in the city 
of cut-purse nobles and cut-throat 
abbés; and it attracted the atten- 
tion of the celebrated philanthro- 
pist Vincent de Paul. His first 
attempt to provide the Foundlings 
with a better home consisted in 
his procuring for them a new 
hospital near the gate of Saint 
Victor. This was in the year 
aixteen hundred and thirty-eight. 


he assembled the ladies who had 
placed themselves at the head of 
the establishment, and earnestly 
besought them to consider the 
poor Foundlings in the lhght of 
their own children. His eloquent 
pleading prevailed. But he did 
not stop here; he addressed him- 
self to the King; and eventually, 
the Parliament of Paris issued a 
decree, by which the High Justi- 
ciaries were compelled to pay an 
annual sum of fifteen thousand 
francs towards the maintenance 
of the Foundlings; and a house 
in the Faubourg Saint Antoine, 
with a large quantity of ground 
attached to it, was bought to serve 
as a permanent place of asylum for 
the unfortunate children. 

Before this last settlement was 
made, Vincent de Paul died. But 
the impulse which he had origi- 
nated never afterwards flagged. 
In the midst of his magnificence, 
Louis the Fourteenth issued an 
edict, dated June, sixteen hundred 
and seventy, in which was recog- 
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nised the truth that “there is no 
duty more natural, nor more con- 
formable to Christian piety, than 
to take care of poor children who 
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twenty-second, seventeen hundred 
and ninety-seven), contained, 
amongst other articles, a decree 
obliging all nurses who had the 


are abandoned, and whose weak- care of Foundlings toappear every 
ness and misfortune alike render'three months before the agent of 
them worthy of compassion;”’ andjtheir commune, and certify that 
six years later, Maria ‘Theresa of the children confided to them had 
Austria, the wife of the magnificent ‘ been treated with humanity. Those 
monarch, laid the first stone of|who succeeded in bringing up 
a new and spacious edifice for the foundlings till they reached the 
Foundlings in the Faubourg Saint ; age of twelve years were rewarded 
Antoine, to which a church was: with a present of fifty francs. 

attached. This example having: Amongst the sights of Paris at 
been set. there was no lack, in'the present day, the Foundling 
that courtly age, of noble imita-| Hospital is not theleast attractive. 
tors, and large endowments were | But to look for the building, where 
made by chancellors and presi-|we last left it, in the Faubourg 
dents, and otbershighin authority. ;Saint Antoine, would be lost 
It was quite time; for, in a ratio: labour; neither does a subsidiary 
that far exceeded the increase of asylum which was established at 
population of Paris, the number the corner of the square (called 
of enfants trouves was augmented. !the Parvis) of the cathedral of 
When Vincent de Paul first took; Notre Dame still exist. Both, in 
up their cause in sixteen hundred ‘fact, were combined into one, 
and thirty-eight, the Foundlings | and their inmates transferred in 
numbered three hundred andthe year eighteen hundred to the 
twelve; but, at the close of the! premises in the Rue d'Enfer, 
seventeenth century, they had originally occupied by the Oratory 
multiplied to the extent of seven-! where the pee of that conpre- 
teen hundred and thirty-eight. ation performed their noviciate. 
Monsieur Dulaure took con-|This “Street of the Infernal 
siderable pains to show (in his, Regions” owes its present desig- 
well-known History of Paris);nation to this simple cause: the 
that, during monarchical periods, | street of Saint Jacques, which runs 
the Foundling Hospital received | parallel to it and occupies higher 





the yreatest number of inmates. 
During the Republic, in con- 
sequence of the vast disproportion 
between the children who were 
deposited and those whosurvived, 
several stringent laws were en- 
acted. One of these, dated the 
thirtieth Ventose, year five (March 


ground, was formerly called the 
Via Superior (upper road), and 
the Rue d'Enfer, its lower neigh- 
bour, Via Inferior; a poetical 
imagination soon made the cor- 
ruption. 

‘e are not at all indebted, for 
our knowledge of the preceding 
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facts, to the very excellent Sister of 
Charity who accompanied us over 
the Hospice des Enfants Trouvés 
when last we paid a visit to that 
establishment; but what she did 
relate may serve in some measure 
to show what is its present condi- 
tion. When the moment comes 
we shall let her speak for herself; 
but our own impressions must first 
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is never fastened — proved to be 
the children’s basket, the tour or 
turning-box of the establishment. 
In obedience to a heavy single 
knock — there is a bell-handle 
beside the turning-box, but that 
was not for our use, having no 
infant to deposit — the wicket- 
door opened with the customary 
squeak of the cordon, and we were 


of all be recorded. admitted. Could we see the 
Before we reached the Hospital! Hospital? Willingly; would we 
we had passed the previous half- oblige the portress by walking 
hour in the gardens of the Luxem- into the little office on the left 
bourg; and, although the flowers hand, by putting down our names 
are not so fine nor the company (in a register there, and by depo- 
sO gay, as are to be seen in the'siting one franc apiece towards 
rival parterres and avenues of the{the general funds of the asylum? 
Tuileries, both were brilliant} All these things we did with great 
enough to form a striking contrast , pleasure, and the portress then 
to the dull, deserted, flowerless: rang a bell, in obedience to which 
street which bears theredoubtable | summons a Sister of Charity made 
name already mentioned. It lay: her appearance from a door in the 
before us, grey, blank, and dreary, quadrangle, and we were con- 
with nothing to relieve the mono-' signed to her care to be conducted 
tony of its general aspect but an/over the building. 
inscription over the gateway of| She was a quiet, grave, motherly 
a building on the right hand side,; woman, with evidently only one 
informing us that there stood the: object in herthoughts — the duties 
“Hospice des Enfants Trouvés.”’! of her profession. The Sisters of 
If the site had been selected!Charity soon learn what those 
expressly for the purpose of being; duties are, and never fail in the 
out of the way, where no witheesea’ verformance of them. Sister 
might see the trembling mother!Petronille — that, she said, was 
deposit her new-born child, it lher name — conducted us across 
could not have been managed the courtyard to the door from 
better. As we drew near the whence she had issued, and 
entrance a further indication of | together we ascended a lofty stair- 
the purposes of the building was case, and passed into a tolerably 
visible in the words “Panier des;large room. This was the salle 
Enfants,” very legibly inscribed | manger, but it was empty just 
on what seemed to be the lid of/then; so we proceeded to the next 
a letter-box let into the wall, but;apartment, the ‘‘day-room” of 
which, on being raised — for it; the establishment, where we found 
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about twelve or thirteen children, 
all, we were told, under two years 
of age, some of whom were in 
cradles, and the rest in the arms 
of nurses. 

‘“‘ These are the little sick ones,” 
said Sister Petronille, ‘“‘“who are 
not kept in the infirmaries, but. 
for all that, require constant! 
attendance. Those who suffer 
from graver maladies are in sepa- 
rate wards under the care of the! 
doctors, who come constantly to! 
see them.” 

‘And the healthy children, | 
where are they?’’ weinquired. — 

A faint smile passed over Sister 
Petronille’s pale features. 

* God bethanked!” shereplied: | 
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were under medical or surgical 
treatment, or were affected by 
ophthalmia or measles. It was not 
possible that anything could be 
more neatly arranged than the 
white-curtained cots which held 
the little sufferers, nor was there 
a token of pain orrestlessness that 
escaped the nursing sisters who 
remained in the rooms to watch 
over them. 

‘And do many of these die?” 
we asked. 

“Alas, yes!” answered our 
guide sorrowfully; “you see, 
they are orincipalle the children 
of people who are the victims of 
poverty and sickness; and a great 
number bring with them the seeds 


‘they are all safe in the country. of the disease of which they after- 
It was only yesterday that we sent; wards die. The doctors study the 
away the last batch, all strong and cases closely, and give to them all 
hearty, and likely to live, if God'theirattention; but the hereditary 
permits them.” imalady is too often stronger than 
« And these little ones?” their skill.” 

“Ah!” she sighed, “some of; “Do you know the proportion 
these too may go one day into; between the numbers lost and 
the country, we hope. ut itisaved?”’ 
is not probable that all will; for, “It varies of course: for there 
they are very tender, and require are maladies belonging to chil- 
careful nursing.” ‘dren which ure more severe at 

“Then, are there none but the some times than at others; butthe 
sick left here in Paris?” ‘general average throughout the 

“On the contrary; downstairs: Hospital is very nearly one death 
there are plenty; but they are the in four.” 
youngest: you will see them pre-' ‘And how many are admitted 
sently.”” in the course of the year?” 

From the “day-room” we re- This varied also, our informant 
traced our steps to the landing- said; during the time she had 
place at the head of the staircase, been attached to the Hospital, she 
and entered a long corridor which had witnessed a great change in 
communicated with four general that respect. The first year of her 
wards or infirmaries devoted service there were upwards of five 
to such of the children as thousand taken in, and, gradually 
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declining, they fell in the course | of name orpersonal description — 
of ten years to a little more than, by which, if circumstances should 
‘three thousand. Since that time permit them, they may hereafter 
there had been an increase; and more certainly recognise their off- 
in the last year, forexample, she spring.” 
remembered that the newcomers, ‘And are there any exceptions 
were exactly four thousand and to this latter practice?! 
ninety-five. They were received,' ‘Seldom or ever, in Paris itself; 
she said, in different ways; the but of the number born outside 
lying-in hospital for the poor in the walls, perhaps a hundred in 
the adjoining street, the Rue de the year, and these — we judge 
la Bourbe, (“Mud Street” and it from various circumstances, but 
well deserved the name when it chiefly from the linen in which 
was christened) sent in a great they are enveloped — belong to a 
number; some were brought from better class than the rest. It 1s not 
the Prefecture of Police, the chil- for the want of the means to sup- 
dren of parents in the hands of port them that such children are 
justice; some came from the hos- abandoned. It is the dread of 
pitals of Paris; but by far the their existence being known that 
greater part were abandoned by causes it.” 
their mothers. ‘“‘Have you any means of know- 
“But,’’ said Sister Petronille, ing how many out of the whole 
anxious to soften the meaning of amount are born in wedlock?” 
the word, ‘‘these poor things are The answer — given with some 
not entirely abandoned, that isto natural hesitation — was to the 
say, exposed, without any further effect, that amongst fourthousand 
thought being given to them. foundlings, it was presumed only 
Such might have been the case two hundred had ‘civil rights.” 
formerly, when no certificate of During this conversation. Sister 
birth was necessary; but whoever Petronille had led us through the 
is desirous now, from want of wards, and conducted us by 
means, of sending an infant to another staircase to the ground 
this hospital, must apply to the floor. 
Commissary of the quarter for a: ‘“‘Now,” she said, opening 
certificate of abandonment, so another door. “you will see the 
that it is known to the authorities most interesting part of the 
who they are that send; and the establishment.” 
mothers also, acting openly, are. This was the “Créche,” or 
more at ease with respect to their general reception room. It was 
children. We find, too, that be- filled, or seemed to be full of in- 
sides the certificate of the infant’s fants of the tenderest age; there 
birth which accompanies every were between seventy and eighty 
deposit, mothers are careful now altogether. They wore a kind of 
to add some particulars — either juniform — that is to say, there 
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was a sort of uniformity in their 
costume — all being clothed in 
pink check nightgowns, and 
swathed with linen bands, like 
mummies on a very small scale; 
unlike mummies, however, their 
little tongues were not tied. ‘To 
soothe their pains and calm their 
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anything but gaily attired, and 
were a great deal too tightly 
swathed to stir a single peg, 
whereas the amusing puppets of 
the Lowther Arcade — but all the 
world is familiar with the flexibility 
‘and grace of their movements. 
But whatever they looked like, 





heavy troubles, the nurses were| those infants, who were the latest 
assiduously engaged, some in:arrivals, were certainly the most 
rocking them to sleep in their'comfortable lot in the apartment, 
cradles; others, inadministeringiand, contrasting their passive 
to such as were strong enough to: enjoyment of the fire whose in- 
sit upright that beverage which is,: fluence they felt with the screams 
in France, the universal remedy,! of the victims of eau sucree, 
whether in old age or infancy. It “__ the philosophical beholder 

was neither the wine northe garlic , Sighed for their sakes that they should 
which helped to makea man of; cer grow older.” 

Henri Quatre, nor the symbolical’ Young as they were, however, it 
“tyrelarigot’”’ which was given to: would have been a difficult matter 


the great Grargantua immediately 
after his birth — as Rabelais 
relates — but simply eau sucree, 
poured out of the long spout of a 
china tea- pot. We know that “as 
the twig is bent the tree is in- 
clined ;” 80, in all probability, it 
is on account of their early intro- 


to say which was the youngest, for 
every second hour throughout the 
four-and-twenty brought a new 
comer. One of these arrivals 
happened while we were on the 
spot. Weheard a bell ring, and 
‘at the same time saw a Sister of 
Charity leave the apartment. Ina 


duction to sugar and water, that: few minutes she returned, carrying 
Frenchmen manifest, threughout, something in a flannel bag, from 
their lives, so marked a propen- which issued the semblance of a 
sity for the drink that neither: small Swedish turnip of a pinkish- 
cheers nor inebriates. ‘yellowish hue. This was the head 

But the most attractive feature, ofa child, and when the contents 
of the Créche was in the centre of: of the bag were gently turned out 
the room, where, directly in front.on a blanket, they proved to be 
of a blazing fire, on an inclined; the remainder of a male infant 
plane, covered with a mattrass: just deposited, Itwasimmediately 
about the size of the stage of Mr.; submitted to the process of weigh- 
Simpson’s Marionette Theatre.' ing, the test which generally de- 
lay seven or eight little objects all' cides the infant's chance of life. 
inarow, who might have passed; The arbiter of its destiny was a 
for the Marionnettes themselvesisix pound weight, and we were 
only they weremuch smaller, were| very sorry to see that the Found- 
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ling kicked the beam. But though 
the odds were against it, thenurse 
to whose care it was confided 
omitted no precaution that might 
prolong its existence. It was 
clothed and swathed like the rest, 
and was assigned the warmest 
jlace on the mattrass; and as we 
left the Créche, Sister Petronille, 
whose organ of hope was very 
strongly developed, expressed her 
belief that it would survive, for 
she had seen smaller childrenthan 
that who had turned out something 
quite astonishing both as to size 
and strength. 

We now took leaveofour guide. 
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their business transactions as the 
English. A Frenchman buys or 
sells stock ormerchandise in gross 
with the air of being engaged in a 
deadly duel; while Capel, who 
concludes an affair often thousand 
pounds with apparent indifference 
and perfect good humour, is only 
to be found truly grave and un- 
happy at a ball or concert. 

Sven the Germans, the most in- 
dustrious and penetrating of 
foreign travellers, who dive into 
cellars, study life in temperance 
coffee houses, coal-heavers’ taps, 
and other resorts still less known 
but not less worth studying by 


who with some difficulty wasmade|the common race of travellers 
to accept a small gratuity, and re-/ generally, miss an exchange or 
turned to the gate of the Hospital.|mart, which combines to a large 
But before we were let out the) class of Englishmen all the charms 
gai suggested that we might’ of gambling on the Bourse, of 
e curious to see the registry of lounging on the Boulevards of 
arrivals in the office, the blak (Pave the casinos and gardens of 
baby having just been entered.|Hamburgh and Baden-Baden — 
We did so, and read the following | at once a place of business and of 
personal description (signale- speculation to the extent of hun- 
ment): — “October 4, 185—. No. dreds of thousands; while to an 
9. A male child; newly born; unlimited number who neither 
weakly and very small; ticket buy nor bet, it is a regular prome- 
round the neck with the name of nade and lounge at least twice a 
Gustave; coarse linen; red stain week. 
on the left shoulder; no other; This place, hitherto overlooked 
mark.” ‘by book making visitors from 
These are all the credentials abroad, is Tattersall’s — the Gar- 
necessary for the candidates for raway’s of horses, and the Stock 
admission to the Paris Foundling Exchange of racing men; where 
Hospital. the supporters of two leading na- 
tional institutions, fox-hunting 
and horse-racing, most do congre- 
bs 9 pate. 
THE CORNER. Piccadilly has been widened 
Few people are so serious in and beautitied, the Green Park 
their amusements and so easy in| drained, levelled, and cleared o 
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encroaching houses and gardens, of Commons, and the fashionable 
St. George’s Hospital has risen to world, is about to take the mili- 
keep the monuments of our vic- tary command ofaprovincerather 
tories in countenance, and the larger than France; and the usual 
mean suburb of Knightsbridge miscellaneous lots of animals for 
and the dingy houses of Grosvenor all uses, fit for park, field, or state 
Place are rapidly giving way to} carriage, brougham, tandem, fly, 
palaces as gorgeous as stone andito breed from or feed hounds. 
stucco, with much money and;|Sunduy is a great day at ‘Tatter- 
little taste, can make them. But'sall’s. The sporting aristocracy 
one cluster of desultory buildings, | are so oppressively hampered for 
stretching their vast length many /time during the rest of the week, 
a rood between Belgravia and, that Sunday is the only day they 
Constitution Hill, remains un-' can find to Diy horses and to make 
changed. Take an omnibus from | bets. Their Sabbath desecration 
any part of London that will’ we fully recommend to those ad- 
ass Hyde Park Corner. If it be'vocates of Sabbath observance 
Saturday, Sunday, or Monday in, whose attention has been hitherto 
the season, at any hour hetweenl confined to tea-drinkings and 
one and four p. M., a collection of! country excursions of pent-up ar- 
the redwaistcoated equestrianitisans and their stifled families. 
genii, who are to be found at the! The aristocracy may have its Sun- 
corner of every fashionable street) day Tattersall’s unquestioned ; but 
in the London season, will direct}the labourocracy must not have 
your attention to the narrow andjits Sunday Crystal Palace on any 
sombre avenue which otherwise it ‘terms whatever. 
would be as easy to pass as any ‘Tattersall’s yard —a square ill- 
mewsentrance, and which is tech- paved court, adorned in its centre 
nically designated “The Corner."!| with a painted cupola, crowned 
Suppose that it is Monday, the| with a painted bust of George the 
day of the sale ofthe stud of young/ Regent. over a painted fox — is 
Lord Crashington (going abroad), crowded on Sunday with gentle 
consisting of some forty horses,/and simple. ‘Chere is Lord Bull- 
including everything perfect, from, finch determined to buy Brook- 
the pony hack to the dozen of'jumper, and so is Ginger the 
thorough-bred hunters, beside’ horsedealer, who will run him 
two or three worn-out screws, are; very hard; ‘Tomkins in search of 
to be offered to competition.!a pony for his little boy; the Earl 
There is also a celebrated race-|of Flower-de-Luce, with his eye 
horse, sold in consequence of ajon a pair of greys for the Coun- 
dispute; alot of well-bred year-/tess’s chariot; Mr. Bullion, read 
lings, whose owner, having pre-|to secure Mr. Welter’s cob, al- 
pared his mind by twenty years|though it cost him a check in 
of jockeying onthe turf, the House three large figures; and Nobbler, 
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the gaming-house-keeper, who is 
on the look out fora good-looking 
bit of blood, that he may make 
useful either to win or lose. 
There they are, crowded together 
— the learned and unlearned, 
high-born and low-born, the capi- 
talist and the adventurer, the new 
fledged man of fashion, and the 
broken-down gentleman — beside 
a host of idlers, examining each 
horse as he is brought out, with 
an affectation of acuteness that is 
truly national. Although there 
are horse buyers of all grades, the, 
well-dressed are the majority.! 
The slang style of attire has gone; 
out. The green coat and top: 
boots in which Thurtell and other’ 
murderers swaggered onthe race- 
course and the betting-ring is out 
of fashion; and, if seen, generally 
covers some decent north country 
farmer. Black is the favourite 
wear. The neat-looking quietly 
dressed man in patent leather 
boots and closely-cropped whis- 
kers, whom your country cousin 
takes for a peer, is a horsedealer. 
The bearded gentleman, ringed 
and chained, magnificent in waist-: 
coats and solid jewellery, is an 
ex-quaker capitalist, and arm-in- 
arm with the son of a Clapham 
dissenter; while sporting publi- 
cans and keepers of betting-lists 
affect a sobriety of dress and de- 
meanour which, five-and-twenty 
years ago, would have been con- 
sidered the mark of what in that 
day was known as “A Metho-, 
dist,” 

On Monday the auctioneer’ 
might, as he passes through the' 
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crowd to the forum, be taken for 
a barrister or a physician, or even 
for a clergyman. ‘The Pride of 
Leicestershire” is brought out; a 
big horse, with a scanty mane, and 
no magnificence of tail, with 
several marks of scars and bangs 
on all legs. The Count de 
Volage, who is intent on carrying 
back something to out-rival his 
friends in the Champs Elysées, is 
astonished to hear an animal of 
such unprepossessing appearance 
introduced to the audience in a 
very few words, and in a very few 
minutes, with very little fuss, 
knocked down for upwards of five 
thousand francs. ‘The sale goes 
on; no noise, no fuss, no wrang- 
ling; the auctioneer an autocrat, 
before whom all give way. To 
horses of priceless value, succeed 
others within the reach of all 
pockets — some good, some good 


‘for nothing; Volage secures a 


grey pony, with a flowing mane 
and tail, that steps along in a per- 
petual prance, at a tenth part of 
the price of the grand bete de 
chasse de reynard, and makes an 
oration to surrounding cads and 
grooms, which they don’t under- 
stand and much despise. 

Seven or eight thousand 
pounds’ worth of horseflesh is dis- 
posed of with as much sober se-' 
riousness, and not more unseemly 
excitement than if it had been a 
sale of old China or autographs. 
There are no disputes; the rules 
prevent them; the fashion of the 
lace is to be respectable. The 
unglish admiration for and imita- 
tion of lords comes out in the uni- 
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versal mutation; when lords in| 


top-boots attended fights, drank ' 


deep at taverns, and boxed in the. 


streets, their humble followers | 
did the like. Now black-coats: 
and eyeglasses curiously fixed, ; 
are considered the correct thing. | 
How can any cad venture to begin 
a stormy dispute when he gocs 
into Tattersall’s gloomy office to. 
pay his money, when, perhaps, a 
cabinet minister is warming his 
back atthe fire? If any excesses 
of language are ever permitted, it 
is in the very ancient tavern that 
stands within the premises oppo- 
site the gates of the sale card 

a tavern, the like of which fortho- 
rough unchangeability of cha- 
yacter, is not to be met with even 
in the neighbourhood of Temple 
Bar. One-storied, with latticed 
small-paned windows; an ancient 
bench on each side the narrow 
portal to accommodate the foot- 
sore groom or helper outof place, 
when not occupied by washing 
tubs or cooking-pots. No gin- 
palatial style has been permitted 
to deface either the interior or 
exterior of this primitive tavern; 
where perhaps the Map a of 
Ifighflyer and founder of Hyde 
Park Corner, formerly smoked 
the pipe of peace. The counter 
— guiltless of brass, and dark 
with the beer of three generations 
— bears the hieroglyphic carvings 
of feather weights, who have since 
grown into state coachmen of 
state dimensions. All is dark, 
ein cobwebby, except the beer, 
which enjoys the excellence inci- 
dent to a quick draught, and cri- 
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tical customers. There is an or- 
dinary, laid out in a supplemental 
apartment adorned with sporting 
prints, on sale days, but into the 
refectory I have not ventured to 
penetrate. 

Truly the English love of an- 
n perfec- 
Had the 
same amount of business been 
transacted in any other capital, 
what an architectural pile, what 
fountains, what statues, what 
friezes would have adorned it! 
What numerous government re- 
gulations would have impeded its 
business. How many infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery would have 
guarded it; and, above all, what an 
elegant café would have replaced 
the dingy alehouse; and what 
a magnificent lady in silk and lace 
would have presided over piles 
of flinty sugar and caraffes of 
liquors ranged on each side her 
throne! 

To return to the peculiaraspect 
of Tattersall’s which is, in this 
eminently pious country (where 
cries of horror meet the proposi- 
tion for opening gardens and mu- 
seums on Sunday), both curious 
and discreditable. On some week 
days, when sales are not about to 
take place, solitude reigns in this 
wilderness of stables, and on 
others dainty ladies of the highert 
rank pass in review, without fear 
of soiling their kid boots, park 
hacks and phaeton ponies. But 
on certain special Sundays the 
yard and avenues are crammed 
with a multitude on anything but 
pious thoughts intent. On the 
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day before the Derby orSt. Leger|sary — to bet and to pay. Poli- 
races a long line of vehicles and tics, religion, manners, calling, are 


led horses crowd Grosvenor; 
Place. A long line of anxious’ 
eers and plebeians, butchers, 
hrokets , betting-list keepers and 
all their parasites, and all 
their victims; usurers; guards-: 
men and prizefighters; coster-: 
"mongers and sporting parsons; 
Manchester manufacturers, York- 


shire farmers, sham captains, ci-. 


devant gentlemen. beardless boys, 
and grey-haired but not venerable 
grandfathers fillthe narrow de- 
scent, crowd the yards and the 
stables, and especially congregate 
around a plaim brick barn-like 
building, which might, in any other 
situation, pass for a Latter Day 
Saints’ chapel. 

This is the great temple of Mer- 
cury or Plutus, the bourse of bet- 
ting men — the Exchange where 
millions change hands in the 
course of the year. On great days 
a Cerberus of triple-headed acute- 
ness, assisted by a couple of po- 
licemen, guards the entrance, and 
rebuffs the uninitiated. The pre- 
sence of policemen gives an offti- 
cial sanction to this genuine Sab- 
bath desecration, which renders 
it complete. At one side, divided 


off by iron gates, isthering, where, ' 


at times, high-bred horses are 
exercised, and where now, under 


the shade of the trees, ona green. 


lawn, the aristocracy of the betting 
world sit and balance their books. 
To be admitted within the sub- 


scription-room, and the green: 


i 


ring which is its appurtenance, 
two qualifications only are neces- 





questions of no moment. The 
vilest and the proudest meet on 


equal terms. Equality and frater- 


nity can only exist in and be 
created by the spirit of gambling. 
The man on your right was boots 
to an inn; the man on your left is 
a peer; the man opposite to you 
keeps a gambling house; the man 
behind you talking to an M.P. has 
been tried, convicted, and sent to 
Newgate for fraud. Every crime 
and every grade has here its re- 
presentative; but they all pay 
honourably. The greater the 
scamp the safer the bet. It is 
young sprigs of fashion and credit 
who muke the worst books and 
the most lamentable failures. Bill 
Jones has nothing to hope if he 
makes a mistake, while the Ho- 
norable Tom Flashley has hopes 
of his father or his aunt. Lord 
Centlivre, who clains Norman 
descent and is heir to forty thou- 
sand a year, makes up his book 
with these ruftians; he associates 
with them in the ring; he accepts 
their congratulations when his 
horse wins. Qut of the ring he 
will not speak, he will not look at 
them, he will not allow them on 
any occasion to sit down in his 
presence; but he takes their 
money when he can get it. 

The church bells are ringing, 
the public-houses are closed, the 
betting men are shutting up their 
little books, and prepare tor the 

ark drive and Richmond dinners. 
he leviathan of the ring, an ex- 
carpenter, whose word is good for 
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fifty thousand pounds, takes his 
last ostrich-like stride round the 
flock, who look on him with en- 
vious admiration, and snubs a 
viscount, who wants less than the 
current odds against the favourite. 
A miserable shrunk man, who in- 
herited an estate of ten thousand 
a year, finds a butcher's stake pre- 
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dously, for grandfather is chilly, 
and the snow lies on the window- 
sills, but the hottest fire in the 
house is made, of course, in order 
to do proper justice to his beef. 
Even the churl who would shut 
a house-door in the face of his 
brother, upon Christmas Day 
opens it gladly to his beef. May 


ferred to his own. Languid all kine be hard to him who, on 
offers to bet meet with equally ;such a day, thinks hardly of his 
languid answers. The field is ex-;kin; may his beef come to his 
hausted, the ring is cleared, and table as aun enemy by day, and lie 
Sunday at the Corner closes. 'heavily as a bad conscience on his 

This is a Sunday in London|breast at night. Let him be kept 
foreigners do not see,andto which: awake by it, and have abundant 
the loudest denouncers of Sabbath ; time for midnight thoughts, that 
desecration among their humbler they may conduce to his repen- 
brethren have been, hitherto,:tance. The malediction is not 
equally blind. ‘very terrible, but in what male- 
jdictions can he deal who 1s dis- 
oo | cussing Christmas Beef? Let all 
BEEF janimosities be drowned for ever 

: in its gravy ! 


I HAVE a tenderness for beef—; At this season of the year I re- 
for beef, I mean to say, that does gard oxen as beeves; an ox is no 
not fling defiance in my tecth.'longeranox tome. If the Royal 
When the beef that [ love and, Academy were open now, the 
take to my fireside has also a’ works of the cattle-painters would 


tenderness for me, my happiness 
in itis perfect. There is one day 
in the year when hearts and homes 
are open: when every man goes 
through the chambers of his heart 
and stirs the fires that keep it 
warm: when he goes through the 
chambers of his house, and sees 
that the fires burn cheerily — here 


be seen from a new point of view. 
The main figures in the fresh 
landscapes of Messrs. Lee and 
Cooper would be spoken of, were 
la fine arts critic, with distincter 
reference to the character of their 
joints than would at any other 
time be usual. I should admire 
‘in them richness, delicacy; should 


in a bed-room for the cousins object to wiry or dry-looking 
coming to him through the cold, ;cattle, or to those which might 
there in a drawing-roum, to make suggest a want of tenderness and 
the laughing faces of the children: flavour. ‘The Exhibition in Tra- 
ruddy as they sit about it; in the | falgar Square not being open, and 
dining-room he stokes tremen-;its oily cuttle not being on view, 
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I always go at this season of the have got, for the meat of to-day 
year to the Baker Street Exhibi- against — let me say it boldly 
tion, where I see the works of out — against the Roast Beef of 
farming artists, cattle executed Old England. 
in real flesh and blood that has Surely we may give a satiric 
been laid on most artistically by'touch to the O! that begins our 
the exhibitors. The works of agri-|national beef melody. We have 
cultural masters annually shown national songs for the three things 
by the Smithfield Club have been in which, as Englishmen, we take 
occasionally laughed at by irre-| delight: our Queen, our naval 
verent spectators. In their ear-'eminence, and our roast beef. 
lier productions there was no:Now, if we except a few joints 
doubt a tendency to exaggeration' for a few people produced only 
of outline, and much coarseness here and there, the beef- eating 
in the filling up. Years, however,/of our forefathers certainly con- 
have been ripening experience. sisted in the mastication of old 
and our artists in beef now turn,cow. It may be worse for us if 
out specimens of their art that are: we have weaker stomachs, but I 
perfect pictures, and which com-' confess, for my part, that I should 
mand accordingly our admiration: look with dismay upon a sirloin 
and respect. There are no pre- of the genuine Hoast Beef of Old 
Bakewellites among the farmers;'England. Less than a hundred 
Bakewell, it should be under-'years ago, agriculture was no 
stood, and Collins, having been; better than it had been in the days 
the Raffaelle and Michael Angelo, of Virgil, and although Solomon 
of cattle farming. |had known the difference between 
No doubt I have approached ia stalled ox and oxen out of the 
beef with a relish and a heartiness! pastures — keeping the stalled 
common at all times among Eng-'tor his own table — our fore- 
lishmen, and commonest at this/fathers, who were no Solomons, 
season; nevertheless, I am sure trusted entirely for the quality of 
that I speak not in the weakness! their cattle to the quality of their 
of partiality, or with the lightness | grass. Except the bulls and plough 
of a festive man: when I declare'oxen, all the male kine born was 
the Christmas Cattle Show in'converted, while still in the ten- 
Buker Street to be a spectacle for derest period of infancy, into bad 
nations to admire, aud something : veal, the cows calved and supplied 
that has vastly more in it of the'the dairy; when they had served 
sublime than of the ridiculous.,those purposes sufficiently, they 
The case is stated. Evidence shalli became that Roast Beef of Old 
now be called, and let a jury of England,whereat, whoistherenow 
two hundred thousand dining men'among us who would not say, O? 
decide aarinentne for the beef|The cows that were not found to 
we get against the beef we might! suit well for dairy purposes were 
Household Words. XXII, 19 
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fed upon the best pastures in their; Stall-feeding began in England 
neighbourhood, and became the) as a matter of necessity. At no 
best beef that was supplied to the' very remote time there were not 
luxurious who dwelt in towns. ‘more people in England and Wales 

But that is not the worst about than could be lodged in London 
Old England and its beef. Asa and its suburbs, as they now 
natural consequence of the pre- exist. As mouths multiplied, gra- 
vailing mode of pasture feeding, zing land became scarce; and, al- 
beef was only fit for killing when though farmers commonly con- 
the pastures had provided plenty sidered stall-feeding to be one 
of fresh food. The supply of beef of the thousand exigencies that 
was good from August to Novem- would work their ruin, they were 
ber; by help of after-grass and forced into it by necessity. Thus 
hay, cattle were kept in fair con- they were driven to results that 
dition till the cold weather set in; caused only the ruin of those 
then they were slaughtered before graziers who shut their eyes to 
they fell into unprofitable lean- change, and thought to get a liv- 
ness, pickled, dry-salted, and.ing as their fathers did before 
hung, to furnish beef for winter them. Many of these saw their 


and the spring. At Christmas, 
therefore, when we have it in per- 
fection, beef with our forefathers 
was not more seasonable than 


‘whole substance waste, while they 
‘were spending capital and labour 
‘on an occupation that was gone. 
.Land that sent to market in the 


oysters in May: and, if they ‘course of'a year, thirty vears ago, 
would eat beef on Christmas Day.: some twenty beasts, each weigh- 
they had to choose between the. ing under seventy stone, and sixty 
lean, the pickled, and thedry. [or seventy sheep, may now be 
The Christmas show of fat cat-jfound fattening for the market a 
tle in Baker Street is the result! vearly supply of two hundred and 
of an entirely new order of things. ‘fifty beasts, each averaging the 
The only fair way of regarding’ weight of a hundred stone, and 
beef is to consider it — as it is jn still greater number of fat sheep. 
really — a manufactured article.: That is the sort of progress in- 
We have been developing our re-'dicated by the Christmas Cattle 
sources and greatly increasing the ;|Show. 1s that ridiculous? 
supply, while bettering the qua-; Now, let me go into the Cattle 
lity of beef, cotton, and other!Show, and meditate among the 
articles. And, asin other manu-|beeves; [ may consider myself 
factured goods — so also in beef! meditating also among the tombs, 
— itis prodaced in various forms, |for, by the bulk of the great body 
differing in quality. Beef is onlyjof the gentlemen among whom 
beef, as sugar is sugar; you may have to work my way, it is ob- 
have the raw or the refined, and vious that much beef has been 
in each class there are varieties. entombed within them. I have 
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buried a good deal myself under sickness touches him. For ten 
my waistcoat. To the ox we are years of animal life in one crea- 
all sepulchres, but we have no se- ture, who must during those years 
ulchral look. We attend a meet- | suffer much, we put thirty or forty 
ing of the friends of beef, to take! years of life among ten animals 
into consideration the provision!who enjoy much, want nothing, 
requisite for Christmas. The oc-: and have the brains of clever men 
casion is a cheerful one, and we|spentin their service. There are 
are not afraid to look our oxen in: cruelties connected with the dri- 
the face. Why should we? They;ving and the marketing of oxen, 
are not less indebted for good,and some other details, which are 
cheer to us, than we for a like; wanton and unnecessary; against 
help to them. | which right-thinking men have to 
Let me relieve the mind of any'exclaim loudly. They are acci- 
one who thinks that if he were an:dents, however, not essential or 
ox he would not like to be made ‘fit portions of a system that in its 
into beef. Ifhe were an ox learn-: own integrity is, like all natural 
ed in the annals of his world, he systems, wholly faultless. If we 
would like it; he would accept neither ate beef nor drank milk 
the farmer's care as a great source we should have little room for 
of comfort to him, and would be oxen in this country: all the herds 
proud of that love of beet which that have grazed upon our pas- 
brings civilised man into subjec-: tures — oxen and cows that have 
tion to the bovine race. We toilireposed so tranquilly and looked 
for them, we think for them, we'so much at home upon our fields 
build them houses and select for! — all those creatures, and the 
them the choicest food; we cause: whole sum of happiness they have 
them to increase and multiply, enjoyed, would never have been 
tend upon and preserve theircalled into existence. Compare 
young; maintain a multitude of the ox and fox community. Truly 
animals in full enjoyment of the, it is a good thing for the cattle 
brute pleasures belonging to their|that man was created with a taste 
days of youth and strength; abo-! for milk and beef. Nothing can 
lish from among them sickness!be shallower than the appeal 
and the pains of age. For one, made to humanity by Vegetarians. 
animal that lives to waste away /|It is a fine thing for the ox that 
ey after a life of vicissitude, | man is glad to eat him. 
we say that. by our aid, there shall! Meditating in that way I could 
be ten enjoying pouch and igno-!venture toi look oxen in the face 
rant of want: all that we ask injat the Great Smithfield Cattle 
return for our care is, that each; Show, in Baker Street, London. 
of the ten shall close his comfor-|'There were a good many there to 
table life, by dying before aches be encountered. ‘There was a sort 
and pains can come, and before of gauntlet to be run between 
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double rows of Devons, Here-| was a Hereford bull. It is our way 
fords, and short-horns; but they:to ascribe to Hereford a race as 
had no reason to be vicious, and old as literature, whose white 
they were not. There were files faces and tawny bodies were as 
of Devons — beautiful animals — well known to ancient Greeks and 
all alike in colour, and of one co- Romans as they are to us. The 
lour throughout —tawny all over; cattle counted by us as belonging 
of Herefords also all alike, but to an old Devonshire family, and 
not of one colour throughout, all called the Devons — tawny all 
having tawny bodies and white over, and somewhat more beauti- 
faces: of fat short-horns, ready ful as to form than the Herefords 
to mount any colour, showing — constitute another pure race. 
little uniformity in that respect; These two races are to be re- 
and finally of the Scotch mountain spected greatly by all lovers of 
cattle, each of the one dark co- good beef. They are not the most 
lour proper to his clan; these last profitable dairy cattle; but they 
all full of animation, spirit and yield a high class beef. The 
intelligence, carrying their flesh: yielded, it must be oonfessed, 
like chiefs, as they are, the aristo- much of the Roast Beef of Old 
cracy of beef. There were a few England; but they were in those 
long-horns at the end of a file, days less tenderly bred, and they 
and some Welsh; but the classes were, as before said, chiefly the 
before named constitute by far. old cows that sustained the nation. 
the most important of the many Now, by care and cultivation they 
kinds of manufactured beef. have been developed into beef 
The main division of our do- worth singing over. There is a 
mestic cattle is into the pure races deep cut of lean meat well covered 
of the cross breeds. Cattle of a with fat over their whole top and 
pure race maintain for centuries sides, and they yield famous 
the same general form and colour, steaks, for whenever they fail of 
and they are generally of one uni- symmetry the falling off is in the 
form hue. In Caffraria they are fore quarters, not where the 
all black. The ancient British: choicest of their meat is situated. 
wild cattle were of a dingy white,‘ Cattle of this kind should be bred 
with tawny ears; and some of chiefly with a view to the beef 
their race still may be seen in: market, and will command a good 
parks at Chillingham, Lyme and price always in towns where men 
elsewhere. Cattle of the Ukraine; abide who have become sensible 
breed have tawny bodies, white of the difference between good 
faces, and upward horns. They meat and better. 
are of the same pure race thatwe; There is yet a best beef, which 
call athome the Herefords. The it is the lot only of some of us to 
bull that bore apd over sea eat, It is supplied by west-end 
from Crete, as described by Bion, butchers to customers who can 
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afford to pay a penny ortwopence of any one of the established 
a pound more than their neigh- races. They are the chief con- 
bours. This meat is yielded by tributors to Christmas cheer. In 
the Scots cattle, Highlanders or manufacturing districts — parti- 
Galloways, a dashing set of oxen, /cularly at Birmingham — there is 
uarter-wild, that are brought,a large class of working people, 
foun to Falkirk, bought for stall-| with good appetites, who are more 
feeding, and after undergoing in! coniesrned to get plenty of good 
Norfolk a few months of creature! beef, than to be nice about the 
comfort, come to Smithfield with} comparative delicacy of beef 
the best beef in the world upon flavours. These consumers eat 
their bones. ithe well-conditioned cows that 
For a great proportion of the. have done duty in the dairy dis- 
good roast beef that we shall eat tricts. Short-horned oxen, bred 
this Christmas, we are under obli-; for market, meet the wants of cus- 
gation to a new breed called the'tomers whose palates are more 
improved short-horns. This has curious. Irish and foreign cattle 
been called into existence by the help to fill up any deficiency; for 
dexterous combination of diffe-: though the manufacture of beef in 
rent races into a cross, that should this country has kept pace, toa 
unite in itself the leading qualities: remarkable degree, with the in- 
of each. The breed of improved creasing demand for dinners, yet 
short-horns does not quite do the demand is still greater than 
that, and it is hable, like all cross the home supply. So far then, it 
breeds, to degenerate in course is made evident that there are 
of time, if great care be not taken. sundry kinds and qualities of beef, 
Of these animals, the young are and that each producer, if he be 
also liable to more milan than wise, will manufacture only that 
belong to the calves of a pure kind of meat in which it is most 
breed; they differ also very much probable that he can establish a 
from one another in appearance, successful trade. It is with farmers 
having various, and often parti- as with the butchers: which they 
coloured skins. They prove how- shall sell depends upon the kind 
ever, a stock of great value to the of custom they expect. 
country. They give us admirable Over each beast in the Christ- 
milch cows, and supply much of mas Cattle Show there are inscri- 
the milk that is consumed among bed the articles on which it has 
us; they are also more ready to been fed. I shall not enter here 
grow fat than any other kind of into any details upon oil-cake, 
cattle. They have slack loins, linseed, mangold-wurzel, swedes, 
and are defective where their parsnips. carrots, cabbage, barley, 
meat ought to be best; but, fora malt, grains, pea-meal, gorse, 
eee outlay in food and time, chopped straw, and other dainties, 
ey yield more beef than animals, from which each feeder selects a 
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fixed combination of two, three, thod is thus gradually reached. 
or four, as the best means of de- We have alrendt learnt greatly to 
veloping his cattle speedil and improve the character of cattle, 
well. The object of the feeder'and to multiply their number. We 
is quite simple; to produce the have discovered, also, how to put 
healthiest, heaviest, and best con-/ good beef upon ox bones in about 
ditioned animal in the cheapest ; half the time that was spent thirty 
way, and in the shortest time. If! years ago on that important busi- 
one farmer can fatten a beast in, ness. 
five years, at sixpenceaday, and; We now, therefore, get better 
his neighbour by spending a shil-: beef and younger, and more of it. 
ling a day can bring him to the. The practice of stall-feeding has, 
same point of excellence in two in another way, increased the 
years, it is cheaper, of course, to food-producing power of the 
spend the shilling than the six- land. he increase of the number 
pence. There is added, for that, of beasts fattened by an acre, now 
reason, to the list of articles of that we use preen food in aid of 
food given to it, as written over, grass, is so considerable, that we 
each ox in the Show, a statement: may regard it as equivalent to the 
of the time that has been spent on addition of a few counties to the 
its production. To these consi-' English soil. But it is most to our 
derations of food and time must present purpose to reflect how, as 
be added, of course, a considera- Tetons said, the new system has 
tion not only of the size and inverted the old order of things, 
phe te but of the texture and and having made hung beef a 
a" ity of the animal itself. His legend, lays the primest joints 
at must not be oily, and his lean upon our dishes just when we are 
must not be coarse of yrain. prepared most heartily to welcome 
There is a short-horned ox here a them — on Christmas Day. It is 
foot and a balf taller than any of good for us, ox beef, 
his neighbours, but his rearing ,, ie 
has seh aeriee spread over five: Wee ee 
or six years instead of two or; : 
three; and he is an animal with |, To the happy thou increasest 
coarse flesh after all. Big ashe is, JOY, and even the sad and lowly 
the judges pass him over with con- idiner, who shall have ordered but 
tempt. a Christinas steak of the waiter at 
The study of all these things is;!us dingy chop-house, who can 
promoted greatly by the Chriat-|bang his hat up but for an hour in 
mas Cattle Show. baker Street the ecorated coffee-room, 
opens to all farmers yearly prac-; — “ Near the green holly, 
tical display of the results ob-| And wearily at length should fare; 
tuined by all the systema that are He needs but look about, and there 


A ; Thou art! -- a friend at hand, to scare 
tried among them. The best me-| Lis melancholy!" 
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. very evening how to arrange his 
EN EG SARE EEE: cone for the ensuing yeit a as 
CHAPTER II. ‘best to spare time for a visit to 
My father insisted upon dri-:Chateau Chalabre; and, as for us, 
ving M. de Chalabre in his gig to 1 think we believed that there was 
the nearest town through which no need to delay our French jour- 
the London mail passed; and, ney beyond the autumn of the pre- 
during the short time that elapsed sent year. 
before my father was ready, he. M. de Chalabre came back in a 
told us something more about,couple of days; a litthe damped, 
Chalabre. He had never spoken we girls fancied, though we hardly 
of his ancestral home to any of us, liked tc speak about it to my fa- 
before: we knew little of his ther. However, M. de Chalabre 
station in his own country. Gene- explained it to us by saying, that 
ral Ashburton had met with him he had found London more 
in Paris, ina set where aman was crowded and busy than he had ex- 
judged of by his wit, and talent pected: that it was smoky and 
for society, and general brilliance dismal after leaving the country, 
of character, rather than by his where the trees were already 
wealth and hereditary position. ' coming into leaf; and, when we 
Now we learned for the first time pressed him a little more respect- 
that he was heir to considerable ing the reception at Grillon’s, he 
estutes in Normandy; to an old laughed at himself for having for- 
Chateau Chalabre; all of which gotten the tendency of the Count 
he had forfeited by his emigration, de Provence in former days to be- 
it was true, but that was under come stout, and so being dis- 
another régime. mayed at the mass of corpulence 
“Ah! if my dear friend — your which Louis the Eighteenth pre- 
i mother — were alive now, sented, as he toiled up the long 
could send her such slips of rare. drawing-room of the hotel. 
and splendid roses from Chalabre., ‘But what did he say to you?” 
Often when I did see her pune Fanny asked. “How did he re- 
up some poor little specimen, I ceive you when you were pre- 
longed in secret for my rose, sented?” 
garden at Chalabre, And the A flash of pain passed over bis 
orangerie! Ah! Miss Fanny, the face, but it was gone directly. 
bride must come to Chalabre who: “Qh! his majesty did not re- 
wishes for a beautiful wreath.” cognise my name. It was hardl 
This was an allusion to my sister's to be expected he would; though 
engagement — a fact well known it is a name of note in Normandy; 
to him, as the faithful family and I have — well! that is worth 
friend. nothing. The Duc de Duras re- 
My father came back in high minded him of a circumstance or 
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two, which I had almost hoped his! maids had no notion of cleanliness, 
majesty would nothave forgotten; any more than that the French 
butI myself forgot the pressure of farming men were judges ofstock; 
long years of exile; it was no so it was absolutely necessary to 
wonder he did not remember me. bring oversome one from England 
He said he hoped to see me at the to put the affairs of the Chateau 
Tuileries. His hopes are my laws. Chalabre in order; and Farmer 
I go to prepare for my departure. Dobson and his wife considered 
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If his majesty does not need my: 
sword, I turn it into a ploughshare : 
at Chalabre. Ah! my friend, I will, 
not forget there all the agricultu- 
ral science I have learned from: 
you!” 

A gift of a hundred pounds: 
would not have pleased my father 
so much as this last speech. He 
began forthwith to inquire about 
the nature of the soil, &c., in a 
way which made our poor M. de 
Chalabre shrug his shoulders in 
despairing ignorance. 

‘Never mind!” said my father. 
‘‘Rome was not built ina day. It 
was a long time before I learnt all 
that I know now. I was afraid | 
could not leave home this autumn. 
but I perceive you'll need some 
one to alvise you about laying out, 
the ground for next year'’scrops.”’. 

So M. de Chalabre left our 
neighbourhood, with the full un- 
derstanding that we were to pay 
him a visit in his Norman chateau 
in the following September; nor 
was he content until he had per- 
suaded every one who had shown 
him kindness to promise him a 
Visit at some appointed time. As 
for his old landlord at the farm, 
the comely dame, and buxom Su-: 
ean — they, we found, were to be 
franked there and back, under the 
pretence that the French duiry-; 


the favour quite reciprocal. 

For some time we did not hear 
from our friend. The war had 
made the post between France 
and England very uncertain; so 


jwe were obliged to wait, and we 


tried to be patient; but, somehow, 
our autumn visit to France was 
silently given up; and my father 
gave us long expositions of the 
disordered state of affairs in a 
country which had suffered go 
much as France, and lectured us 


‘severely on the folly of having 


expected to hear so soon. We 
knew, all the while, that the ex- 
osition was repeated to soothe 
ti own impatience, and that the 
admonition to 


ona was what 
he felt that he himself was need- 
ing 


At last the Jetter came. There 
was a brave attempt at cheerful- 
ness in it, which nearly made me 
cry, more than any complaints 
would have done. M. de Chalabre 
had hoped to retain his commis- 
sion ga Sous-Lieutenant in the 
Garde du Corps — a commission 
signed by Louis the Sixteenth 
bimself,in seventeen hundred and 
ninety-one. But the regiment was 
to be remodelled or reformed, I 
forget which: and M. deChalabre 
assured us that his was not the 
only case where applicants had 
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been refused. He had then tried 
for a commission in the Cent Suis- 
ses, the Gardes du Porte, the 
Mousquetaires, but all were full. 
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decipher his French hieroglyphics; 
at last I read it aloud to my poor 
father, rather as a test of his power 
of enduring interest, than because 


“Was it not a glorious thing for I was impatient to know what it 
France to have so many brave contained. The news in it was 
sons ready to fight on the side of! depressing enough, as everything 
honour and loyalty?” To whichjelse seemed to be that gloomy 
question Fanny replied, “that it) winter. A rich manufacturer of 
was a shame;” and my father,;Rouen had bought the Chateau 
after a grunt or two, comforted! Chalabre; forfeited to the nation 
himself by saying, “that M. de) by its former possessor’s emigra- 
Chalabre would have the more'tion. IIis son, M. du Fay, was 
time to attend to his neglected: well-affected towards Louis the 
estate.”’ Eighteenth — at least as long as 
‘That winter wasfullofincidents: his government was secure, and 
inourhome. As it often happens: promised to be stable, so as not to 
when a family has seemed statio- affect the dyeing and selling of 
nary, and secure from change pd av sees hats wools; and so the 
years, and then at last one impor- natural legal consequence was, 
tant event happens, another is that M. du Fay, Fils, was not to be 
sure to follow. Fanny’s lover re-: disturbed in his purchased and 
turned, and they were married, paid-for property. My father 
and left us alone — my father and cared to hear of this disappoint- 
I. Her husband’s ship was station-: ment to our poor friend — cared 
ed in the Mediterranean, and she just for one day, and forgot all 
was to go and live at Malta, with, about it the next. ‘Then came the 
some of his relations there. I return from Elba — the hurrying 
know not if it was the agitation of events of that spring — the battle 
parting with her, but my futher of Waterloo; and to my poor fa- 
was stricken down from health ther, in his second childhood, the 
into confirmed invalidism, by a choice of a daily pudding was far 
paralytic stroke, soon after her more important than all. 
departure; and my interests were’ One Sunday, in that August of 
confined to the fluctuating reports eighteen hundred and fifteen, I 
of a sick-room. I did not care for went to church. It was many 
the foreign intelligence which was’ weeks since I had been able to 
shaking Europe with an universal leave my father for so long a time 
tremor. My hopes, my fears were before. Since I had been last 
centred in one frail human body there to worship, it seemed as if 
— my dearly beloved, my most my youth had passed away; gone 
loving father. I kepta letter inmy: without a warning; leaving no 
ocket for days from M. de Cha- ‘trace behind. After service, I 
abre, unable to find the time to’: went through the long grass to 
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the unfrequented part of the youth and middle-age as well had 
churchyard where my dear mother vanished altogether. He looked 
lay buried. A garland of brilliant older by at least twenty yearsthan 
yellow immortelles lay on her! when he had left us twelve months 
grave; and the unwonted offering ago. How much of this was owing 
took me by surprise. I knew of:to the change in the arrangement 
the foreign custom, although Thad. of his dress, I cannot tell. He had 
never seen the kind of wreath be-iformerly been remarkably dainty 
fore. I took it up, and read one. in all chase things; now he was 
word in the black floral letters; it’ careless, even to the verge of slo- 
was simply “Adieu.” I knew, from'venliness. He asked after my 
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the first moment I saw it, that M. 
de Chalabre must have returned 
to England. Such a token of re- 
gard was likehim, and could spring 
trom no one else. But] wondered 
a little that we had never heard or 
seen anything of him: nothing, in 
fact, since Lady Ashburton had 
told me that her husband had met 
with him in Belgium, hurrying to 
offer himself as a volunteer to one 
of the cleven generals appointed 
by the Duc de Feltre to receive 
such applications. General Ash- 
burton himself had since this died 


at, Brussels, in consequence of 


wounds received at Waterloo. As 
the recollection of all these cir- 
cumstances gathered iv my mind, 
{ found I was drawing near the 
field-path which led out of the 
direct road home, to farmer Dob- 
son's; and thither I seer de- 
termined to go, and hear if they 
had learnt anything respecting 
their former lodger. As 1 went up 
the garden -walk Jeading to the 
house, | caught M. de Chalabre’s 
eye; he was gazing abstractedly 


sister, after my father, in a manner 
which evinced the deepest, most 
respectful, interest ; but, some- 
how, it appeared to me as if he 
hurried question after question 
rather to stop any inquiries which 
1, in my turn, might wish to make. 
“IT return here to my duties; to 
my only duties. The good God 
has not seen me fit to undertake 
any higher. Henceforth | am the 
faithful French teacher; the dili- 
gent, punctual French teacher, 
nothing more. But I do hope to 
teach the French language 4s be- 
comes a gentleman and a Chris- 
tian; to do my best. Henceforth 
the grammar and the syntax are 
my estate, my coat ofarms.”” He 
suid this with a proud humility 
which prevented any reply. I 
could only change the subject, 
and urge him to come and see my 
poor sick father. He replied: 
“To visit the sick, that is my 
duty as well as my pleasure. For 
the mere society — [ renounce all 
tbat. That is now beyond my po- 
‘sition, to which I accommodate 


out of the window of what used myself with all my strength.” 


to be his sitting-room. Tn an in- 


Accordingly, when he came to 


stant he had joined me in the gar-/spend an bour with my father, he 


den, If my youth had flown, his 


brought a small bundle of printed 
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papers, announcing the terms on held in such high esteem by those 

which M. Chalabre (the ‘“de’’ who were privileged to recerve 

was dropped now and for ever- them, that he was soon songht 

more) was desirous of teaching after on all sides. The schools of 
French, and a little paragraph at the two principal countytownsput 
the bottom of the page solicited forward their claims, and consi- 
the patronage of schools. Now dered it a favour to receive his in- 

this was a great coming-down. In structions. Morning, noon, and 

former days, non-teaching at night he was engaged; even if he 

schools had been the line which had not proudly withdrawn him- 

marked that M. de Chalabre had self from all merely society en- 

taken up teaching rather as an'gagements, he would have had no 

amateur profession, than with any! leisure for them. His only visits 

intention of devoting his life to it.! were paid to my father, who look- 

He respectfully asked me to dis-'ed for them with a kind of childish 
tribute these papers where 1'longing. One day, to my surprise, 

thought fit. I say “respectfully” he asked to be allowed to speak 

advisedly; there was none of the:to me for an instant alone. He 

old deferential gallantry , as offer-; stood silent for a moment, turning 

ed by a gentleman to a lady, his’ his hat in his hand. 

equal in birth and fortune — in-| ‘You have a right to know — 

stead, there was the matter-of-fact! you, my first pupil; next Tuesday 
request and statement which a I marry mayselite Miss Susan Dob- 

workman offers to his employer./son — good, respectable woman, 

Only in my father’s room, he wasito whose happiness I mean to de- 

the former M. de Chalabre; he vote my life, or as much of it as 

seemed to understand how vain, is not occupied with the duties of 
would be all attempts to recount, instruction. ’ He looked up at me, 

orexplain the circumstances which expecting congratulations per- 

had led him so decidedly to take a, haps; but I was too much stunned 

lower level in society. To my fa-' with my surprise. The buxom, 

ther, to the day of his death, M. de red-armed, apple-cheeked Susan 

Chalabre maintained the old easy| who, when she blushed, blushed 

footing; assumed a gaict ahich the colour of beet-root; who did 
he never even pretended to feel| not know a word of French; who 

anywhere else; listened to my fa-iregarded the nation (always ex- 
ther’s childish interests with atrue; cepting the gentleman before me) 
and kindly sympathy for which (as frog-eating Mounseers, the na- 
I ever felt grateful, although he|tional enemies of England! I after- 
purposely puta deferential reserve; wards thought, that perhaps this 

between him and me, asa barrier very ignorace constituted one of’ 
to any expression of such feeling her charms. No word, nor allu- 

on my part. sion, nor expreasive silence, nor 


His former lessons had been regretful sympathetic sighs, could 
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“Chateau Chalabre?” said I, 


ter past, which he was evidently inquisitively. 


striving to forget. And, most as- 


suredly, never man had a more replied. 


devoted and admiring wife than 
so Susan made M. de Chalabre. 


“T never asked,” my companion 
‘‘Mouasire does not al- 
ways like to be asked questions. 
‘It 1s the picture of some place 


he was a little awed by him, tobe: he is very fond of, for he won't 


sure; never quite at her ease be- 
fore him; but I imagine husbands 
do not dislike such a tribute to 
their Jupiter-ship. Madame Cha- 


labre received my call, after visits to my father. 


‘let me dust it for fear 1 should 
“smear it.” 

M. de Chalabre’s marriage did 
not diminish the number of his 
Until that 


their marriage, with a degree of beloved parent's death, he was 


sober, rustic, happy dignity, which 
I could not have foreseen in Susan 
Dobson, They had taken a small 
cottage on the borders of the fo- 
rest; it had a garden round it, 
and the cow, pigs, and poultry, 
which were to be her charge, 
found their keep in the forest. 
She had a rough country servant 
to assist ber in looking afterthem: 
and in what scanty leisure he had, 
her husband attended to the gar- 
den and the bees. Madame Cha- 
labre took me over the neatly 
furnished cottage with evident 

ride. ‘ Moussire,”’ as she called 

im, had done this; Moussire had 
fitted up that. Moussire was evi- 
dently a man of resource. In a 
little closet of a dressing-room 
belonging to Mouasire, there hung 
a pencil drawing, elaborately 
finished to the condition of a 
bad pocket-book engraving. It 
caught my eye, and I lingered 


faithful in doing all be could to 
lighten the gloom of the sick 
room, But a chasm, which he 
had opened, separated any pre- 
sent intercourse with him from 
the free unreserved friendship 
that had existed formerly. And 
yet for his sake I used to go and 
see his wife. I could not forget 
early days, nor the walks to the 
‘top of the clover field, nor the 
daily posies, nor my mother's 
dear regard for the emigrant 
gentleman; nor a thousand little 
kindnesses which he had shown 
to my absent sister and myself. 
He did not forget either in the 
closed and sealed chambers of his 
‘heart. So, for bis sake, I tried 
to become a friend to his wife; 
‘and she learned to look upon me 
as such. It was my employment 
‘in the sick chamber to make 
‘clothes for the little expected 
Chalabre baby; and its mother 


to look at it. It represented ai would fain (as she told me) bave 


bigh narrow house of consider- 
ab 


‘asked me to carry the little infant 


e size, with four pepper-box ‘to the font, but that her husband 


turrets at each corner; and a somewhat austerely reminded her 
stiff avenue formed the fore-; that they ought to seek a marraine 
groand, }among those of their own station 
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They were her companions, her| “A young lady is coming; not 
comforts in the pleasant house-)in the first youth, but still young, 
hold labours; most practical, use- very pretty; daughter of a Frenc 

ful young women. But in a pri-:emigré, whom my husband Knew 
vacy not the less sacred, because ‘in Belgium, and who has lived in 


i 
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it was understood rather than England ever since.” 


prescribed, they kept all the: 
enthusiasm, all the romance of: 
their nature for their father. They : 
were the confidantes of that poor; 
exile’s yearnings for France; the, 
eager ltsteners for what he chose: 
to tell them of his early days. His 
words wrought up Susan to make 
the resolution that, if ever she 
felt herself free from home duties 
and responsibilities, she would. 
become a Sister of Charity, like: 
Anne- Marguerite de Chalabre, her: 
father’s great-aunt, and model of. 
woman's sanctity. As for Aimée,. 
come what might, she never would 
leave her father; and that was all 
she was clear about in picturing. 
her future. 

Three years ago | was in Paris. - 
An English friend of mine who 
lives there — English by birth, ; 
bat married to a German pro-: 
fessor, and very French in man-! 
ners and ways — asked me to} 
come to her house one evening. I 
was far from well, and disinclined 
to stir out. 

“Oh, but come!” said she. | 
“T have a good reason; really al 
tempting reason. Perhaps this! 
very evening a piece of poetical 
justice will be done in my sa/on. 
A living romance! Now, can you 
resist ?”’ 

‘‘What is it?” said 1; for she 


“T beg your pardon, but what 
is her name?” interrupted I, 
roused to interest. 

“De Chalabre. 
her?” 

‘Yes: Iam much interested in 
her. TI will gladly come to meet 
her. How long has she been in 
Paris? Is it Susan or Aimée?”’ 

‘Now I am not to be baulked 
of the pleasure of telling you my 
romance; my hoped-for bit of poe- 


Do you know 


tical justice. You must be patient, 


and you will have answers to all 
your questions.” 

IT sank back in my easy chair. 
Some of my friends are rather 
long-winded, and it is as well to be 
settled in a comfortable position 
before they begin to talk. 

“I told you a minute ago, that 
my husband had become ac- 
es with M. de Chalabre in 

elgium,in eighteen hundred and 
fifteen. They have kept up a 
correspondence ever since; nota 
very brisk one, it istrue, for M. 
de Chalabre was a French master 
in England, and my husband a 
professor in Paris; but still they 
managed to let.each other know 


+ ¥ 


how they were ig on, and 
what they were doing, once, if 


not twice 


ev yor « For myself, 
I never caw 2 Chalabre,” 
“I know him well,” saidI. “I 


was rather in the habit of ex-| have known bim aj] my life.” 


apgerating trifles into romances. 


“A year ago his wife died (she 
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was an Englishwoman); she had 
had a long and suffering illness; 
and his eldest daughter had de- 
voted herself to her with the 
atient sweetness of anangel, as 
Re told us, and I can well believe. 
But after her mother’s death, the 
world, it seems, became distaste-' 
ful to her: she had been inured to 
the half-lights, the hushed voices, 
the constant thought for others 
required in a sick room, and the 
noise and rough bustle of healthy 
people jarred upon her. So she 
leaded with her father to allow 
er to become a Sister of Charity. 
She told him that he would have 
given a welcome to any suitor 
who came to offer to marry her, 
and bear her away from herhome, 
and her father and sister; and 
now, when she was called by Re- 
ligion, would he grudge to part 
with her? He gave his consent, 
if not his full approbation; and 
he wrote to my husband to beg 
me to receive her here, while we 
sought out a convent into which 
she could be received. She has 
been with me two months, and. 
endeared herself to me unspeak- 
ably; she goes home next week, : 
unless”? — : 
“But, I beg your pardon; did, 
you not say she wished to become | 
a Sister of Charity ?”’ 
“It is trne; but she was too old 
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husband had a pupil some ten 
years ago, aM. du Fay, a clever, 
scientific young man, one of the 
first merchants of Rouen. His 
grandfather purchased M. de Cha- 
labre’s ancestral estate. The pre- 
sent M. du Fay came on business 


‘to Paris two or three days ago, 
‘and invited my husband to a little 


dinner; and somehow this story 
of Suzette Chalabre came out, in 
consequence of inquiries my hus- 
band was making for an escort to 
take her to England. M. du Fay 
secmed interested with the story; 
and asked my husband if he 
might pay his ie to me, 
some evening when Suzette should 
be in, — and so is coming to- 
night, he, and a friend of his, 
who was at the dinner party the 
other day; will you come?” 

I went, more in the hope of 
seeing Susan Chalabre, and hear- 
ing some news about my early 
home, than with any expectation 
of ‘poetical justice.”’ And in that 
I was right; and yet I was wrong. | 
Susan Chalabre was a grave, 
gentle woman, of an enthusiastic. 
and devoted appearance, not un- 
like that portrait of his daughter 
which arrests every eye in Ary 
Scheffer’s sacred pictures. She 
was silent and sad; her cherished 
plan of life was uprooted. She 
talked to me a little ina soft and 


to be admitted inte their order. friendly manner, answering anv 
She is eight-and-twenty. It has questions I asked; but, as for the 
been a grievous disappointment gentlemen, her indifference and 
to her; she has borne it very reserve made it impossible for 
patiently and meekly, but I can them to enter into any conversa- 
see how deeply she has felt it. tion with her; and the meeting 
And now for my romance. My was indisputably “ flat.” 
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“Oh! my romance! my poeti- 
cal justice! Before the evening 
was half over, I would have given 


up all my castles in the air for one; 
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ithe Chateau Chalabre, so she can 
| go and see the old place whenever 


| ” 


ishe will. 


When I went to bid Susan good- 


well-sustained conversation of: bye, she looked as unconscious 


ten minutes long. Now don’t 
laugh at me, for I can’t bear it to- 
night.” Such was my friend's 
parting speech. I did not see her 
again for two days. The third 
she came in glowing with excite- 
ment. 

“You may congratulate me 
after all; if it was not poetical 


Justice, it is prosaic justice; and, : 


except for the empty romance, 
that 1s a better thing!’ 

‘“‘What do you mean?” said I. 
“Surely M. du Fay has not pro- 

osed for Susan?” 

“No! but that charming M. de 


Frez, his friend, has: that is to. 


say, not proposed but spoken; no, 
not spoken, but it seems he asked 
M. du Fay — whose confidant he 
was — if he was intending to pro- 
ceed in his idea of marrying Su- 


zette; and on bearing that he was: 


not, M. de Frez said thathe should 
come to us, and ask us to put him 


in the way of prosecuting the ac- 
quaintance, for that he had been. 
charmed with her; looks, voice, | 


silence, he admires them all; and 
we have arranged that he is to be 


and dignified as ever. No idea of 

‘a lover had ever crossed her 
‘mind. She considered M. de Frez 
as a kind of necessary incum- 
brance for the journey. I had 
-not much hopes for him; and yet 
he was an agreeable man enough, 
and my friends told me that his 
character stood firm and high. 

In three months, I was settled 
‘for the winter in Rome. In four, 
iI heard that the marriage of Susan 
‘Chalabre had taken place. What 
-were the intermediate steps be- 
:tween the cold, civil indifference 
‘with which I had last seen her re- 
garding hertravelling companion, 
‘and the full love with which such 
a woman asSuzette Chalabre must 
love a man before she could call 
him husband, I never learnt. 1 
wrote to my old French master to 
congratulate him, as I believed I 
honestly might, on his daughter's 
marriage. It was some months 
before I received hig answer. It 
was: — 

“Dear friend, dear old pupil, 
dear child of the beloved dead, | 
am an old man of eighty, and I 


the escort to England; he has bu-'tremble towards the grave. 

siness there, he says; and as for’ cannot write many words; but my 
Suzette, (she knows nothing of all ownhand shall bid youcometothe 
this, of course, for who dared tell home of Aimée and her husband. 
her?) all her anxiety is to return’ They tell me to ask you to come 
home, and the first person travel- and see the old father s birthplace, 
ling to England will satisfy her, if while he is yet alive, to show it to 
itdoesus. Ani, after all, M. de you. I have the very apartment 
Frez lives within five leagues of in Chateau Chalabre that was mine 
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when I was a boy, and my mother| chestnut, and then, looking back, 
came in to bless me every night./1 saw my mother’s sorrowful 
Susan livesnearus. Thegood God countenance. I sprang off, threw 
bless my sons-in-law, Bertrand de: the reins to the groom, and ran 
Frez and Alphonse du Fay, as He back for one more embrace. 
has blessed me all my lifelong. I “My brave boy!” she said; “my 
think of your father and mother,:own! Be faithful to God and 
my dear; and you must think nojyour king!’ I never saw her 
harm when I tell you I have had:more; but I shall see her soon; 
masses said for the repose of their and I think I may tell her I have 
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souls. If I make a mistake, God | 
will forgive.” 

My heart could have inter- |; 
preted this letter even without, 
the pretty letter of Aimée and her 
husband which accompanied it;. 
and which told how, when M. du. 
Fay came over to his friend’s 
wedding, he had seen the younger 
sister, and in her seen his fate. | 
The soft, caressing, timid Aimée_ 
was more to his taste than the 
grave and stately Susan. Yet. 
little Aimée managed to rule im-: 
periously at Chiteau Chalabre;. 
or rather, her husband was de- 
lighted to indulge her every wish: 
while Susan, in her grand way, 
made rather a pomp of her conju- 
gal obedience. But they were. 
both good wives, good daughters. 


This last summer, you might. 


have seen an old, old man, dressed 
in grey, with white flowers in his 


button-hole (gathered by a grand-. 


child as fair as they), leading an 


‘nine considerable towns. 


been faithful bo 
my king.” 

Before now, he has told his 
mother all. 


to my God and 


TT 
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A GREEK FEAST. 

I am in Mytilene; on storied 
cround, for Mytilene isthe ancient 
Lesbos, and one of thelargest and 
most beautiful islands of the 
Aigean Sea. It is situated on the 
coast of Asia, between Tenedos 


on the north, and Chios on the 
‘south. 


Its first inhabitants were 


the Pelasgii. It then became an 


‘Eolian colony, and attained great 


prosperity, numbering as many as 
It was 
subjugated by the Athenians; but 
revolted during the Peloponne- 
sian war, and again during the 
Social war. The ancient Lesbos 
was celebrated for its wines; and 


elderly lady about the grounds of its inhabitants were renowned for 
Chateau Chalabre, with tottering, their beauty and musical talents; 
unsteady eagerness of yrait. but they were very corrupt. My- 
“Here!” said he to me, “just tilene was the birth-place of 
here my mother bade me adieu Arion, Terpander, Sappho, 
when first I went to join my regi- Erinne, Alcwus, Pittacus, and the 
ment. I was impatient to go; I para es Theophrastus, whom 
mounted — I rode to yonder great; 1 cannot help considering as one 
Household Words. SXUI. 
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of the most remarkable men of blue and gold to which I amgrow- 
antiquity. St. Paul also “sailed ing accustomed. 

thither from Assos.” Among its he difference between a fine 
more modern celebrities it num- day and a dull one is often that 
bers the famous brothers Barba- between light spirits and a heavy 
rossa, who, together with Doria,heart. If we are busily employed 
shared the reputation of beingthe: we can overcome the influence of 
greatest navigators of their age;,.the weather; but when we are 
and who seized upon Algiers, and. idle we feel it. 

braved the power of the Emperor! There is a breakfast of new 
Charles the Fifth for a long time’ bread, and of goat’s milk, of fra- 
with impunity. The younger of grant honey from Mount Hymet- 
them, surnamed Hariadim, finally tus, and of kid chops, fresh mullet, 
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acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the Sultan, and added the rich 

ossessions of Algiers, ‘Tunis and 
Biserte to the dominions of the 
Porte. 


So much forthe antecedents of. 


Mytilene, which I have given that 
the reader may have some interest 
in it and contrast the past with the 
present, as he will have an oppor- 
tunity of doing from the follow- 


ing sketch of the Feast of St. De-. 


metrius. 


It is the seventh of November, - 


the feast of St. Demetrius. It is, 


therefore, with a feeling of very. 


considerable satisfaction that 


open my eyes in the morning upon: 


a cloudless sky and amost coguet- 
tish streak of sunshine just rising 
above the sea, which hes glitter- 
ing so beautifully beneath my 
open windows. I propose to pass 
an idle day, and the weather 18 of 
consequence to me. 1am going 
for a ramble, and I do not like wet 
boots, or wind, or clouds, or any- 
thing but sunshine. I love to see 
the shadows lie still upon the val- 
leys; and the tops of the hills 
stand out clear against the aky of 


do 


and anchovies, awaiting mein the 
next room. I hear the cheerful 
clatter of the plates as I am sha- 
ving, and the stealthy step of the 
Greek — who is to be my compa- 
nion — as he comes creeping up 
the stairs. I hear, too, the loud 
neighing of our horses as they 
come down our mysterious street, 
with its lattices all closed and 
barred by jealous trellis work. 
In five minutes [ shall be doing 
my duty as a trencherman; and 
then up and away for the pretty 
village of Moria, which lies yon- 
der on the brow of the hill. In 
that village — and there only — 
is the festival of St. Demetrius to 
be celebrated; for the festivals ot 
the Greek Church are so nume- 
ous that the countries where it is 
supreme would be constantly ina 
ferment were it not for this ar- 
rangement, and that one feast is 
seldom celebrated in more than 
one place ata time. To be sure 
these feasts put a complete stop to 
‘business everywhere; but with 
this question we have nothing to 
ust now. 

reakfast is over, and while we 


‘ 
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are lighting our cigars the girths 
are tightening and the servants 
shouting below. It is impossible 
to start in the East without a large 
allowance of shouting; and the 
Greeks have the strongest lungs I 
ever heard exercised. Then 
there is one horse short, a dogged 
mule eves. his place; we shall 
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brave apparel and the twirled 
moustache. He is unhappily of 
another school far more common. 
He is of the race which assassina- 
ted Capo D’Istrias, and would 
have broken Byron’s heart if he 
had lived. Who have no sympa- 
thy with the learning and honesty 
of Wyse, or gratitude for the ser- 
vices of the brave and gentle 


have a discussion on this subject | 
which will lastan hour. I donot!Church. He is of the Greeks who 
love discussions. I will cut it!are so proudof the ancient glories 
short, and take the dogged mule’! of the land they are bringing daily 
myself; perchance I may have.and hourly to shame. He is of that 
learned from Doctor Keith, in my plausible and clever race who 
youth, that there is aremedy for, have by turns won every states- 
doggedness. So, Abdallah, reach.man in Europe to what is called 
me a stout stick — and away. ithe Greek cause, only that he 
The road is narrow, andI give might add another to those who 
place to my companion. He isa have abandoned it with deep dis- 
small, thin, angular man, with un- ‘gust. Of the race who would 
decided eyes and an anxious un- ‘rather live despised on a pittance 
pleasant smile always upon his: obtained by intrigue and roguery, 
face. He is stealthy and catlike|than make one single effort for 
in his movements. He seems to' honourable independence. They 
walk with muffled feet. In dress;are the sons of men who were op- 
he is something like a farce idea of: pressed for many generations, of 
an elderly Frenchman of the old! Turkish Rayahs, Palaver. What 
school; except that he wears the need is there to say more or won- 
red cap, or fez, which is worn by der why they are so fallen? 
all Turkish subjects as a mark of OnJI ride with my uncongenial 
their nationality. He has a long: companion, while hese thoughts 
straight frock coat of an undecid-, are passing through my mind. On, 
ed, colour, trowsers, and delicate over the unequal paving ofancient 
grey jean boots with varnished roads, which may have been trod- 
tips. He has also a superfluity;den by St. Paul; on, through 
of watch chain. Upon the whole: shady lanes where the wild flowers 
he is a very frequent specimen of, cluster, and where the briar tree 
the modern Greek. Heisnotof and the olive grow entwined 
the race of Polychronopolos, who together in dark luxuriance; on, 
scudded before us on his wiry through whole forests of olive 
horse, over the plains of Corinth. .trees, some in all the vigour of 
He is not the Greek of the loud their foliage, others withered to 
voice and ready hand; of the.dry stumps by the terrible winter 
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of eighteen hundred and fifty, 
which destroyed half the wealth 
of the island. We pass merry par- 
ties of pleasure-hunters, bound to 
the same place as ourselves. The 
peasantry are dressed in theirown 
national costume, and sing gaily 
on the way; but those who aspire 
to a higher rank of course deform 
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o’clock in the morning, when the 
holiday makers are ready dressed 
for business, till twelve o'clock at 
night, when their palates must be 
fairly wearied out, they never rest 
for five minutes. They go from 
house to house, from café to café, 
and strut and swagger and talk — 
(heaven and earth, how they do 


themselves with Smyrna coats'talk!) — and eat and drink, and 
which do not fit them; and all whojsing and dance together, till 
are under the protection of any;human nature can hold out no 
foreign consulate assert their'longer. As the night deepens, 
superiority to the law by a Euro-;many an old score is paid off with 
pean hat, and make themselves the ready knife which the revellers 
ridiculous accordingly. ‘carry in their girdles, 

At length a sound of fiddling The first house we entered was 
comes briskly through the plea-jthat of mine host of the solitar 
sant noonday air; and the fre-;locanda at Mytilene. He and his 
quent appearance of little white family, comprising a good stout 
houses tells us we are near the: serviceable set of children, were 
village. After scrambling up one’ passing a few days at Moria during 
ravine and down another and the gathering of the olives on their 
crossing a dangerous gutter, which: estate, and they received us very 
had once been part of an ancient kindly. We found a large party of 
theatre, we find ourselves among men seated in a circle round the 
a group of men seated on the room, and three musicians very 
ground and smoking nargillys.: busy in one corner of it. All rose 
We are at Moria. ‘as we entered: for there is no 

Leaving our horses to the care nation in the world so naturally 
of our guides, who speedily left polite as the Greeks. We took our 
them to their own, I put myself: places, after some ceremony, 
under the protection of my ac- among the rest; the paper cigar- 
quaintance and begin to partake ettes of the smokers were restored 
of the pleasures of the day. /Again to the mouths from which 

Now a Greek feast is a feast in- they had been withdrawn; a 
deed. It is the only festival I. chibouqne was handed to each of 
know of which is really worthy of. us, and the musicians again struck 
the name. A Yorkshire Christmas up the airs which our coming had 
or New Year in Norway is nothing |interrupted, Their instruments 
to it. A Greck feast is one con-) were a lute of very antique shape, 
tinal round of ve and drink-,a fiddle and a ageclet: Every 
ing delicacies, from the beginning ‘now and then the players stopped 
to the end of it, From eight'to sing a few bars of an air; and 
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then went on with their playing. 
Sometimes they played and sang 
together. 

Jam bound, however,to acknow- 
ledge that the music was very bad. 
There was nothing even inter- 
esting or original in it to a musical 
student. The best of the airs were 
filched from second-rate Italian 
Sele and spoilt by the most 
abominable variations. In one, I 
plainly detected the “Last Rose 
of Summer,” faded and gone in- 
deed. Even the words ofthe songs 
— which | took great pains to 
catch accurately — were worth 
nothing as poetry or traits of 
manners. They had nothing na- 
tional about them. The groan of 
the patriot, and the sigh of the 
lover, were alike but an echo. 
The songs were very bad transla- 
tions. In fact, modern Greeks are 
all mere imitators; and. as far as 
I know, they have not original 
talent of any kind. They arealike 
in all things, and in all mere pla- 
giarists and pretenders. 

It is due to the company as- 
sembled at mine host's, to say that 
they seemed to havea poor opinion 
of the musical part of the enter- 
tainment themselves: and on a 
loud clock in the next room stri- 
king twelve, the whole circle 
gravely marched off to dinner, 
without a word; leaving their mu- 
sicians in the midst of as unmusi- 
cal a yowl, as ever was called by 
courtesy a song. 

We were going to follow, when 
we were stopped by the hostess 
bearing in the glyco, or preserved 
fruit jelly and water, which it is 
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customary always to present to 
guests in a Greek house. We 
knew it would be considered dis- 
courteous to refuse it and 80 
stayed. After this, came sugar 
plums: — a delicate sweetmeat, in 
the confection of which isinglass 
must play a notable part, a saucer 
full of the small white fruit of the 
bread tree, and some ornamental 
glasses of a very strong, pure 
spirit, calledrakee. Having dis- 
sosed of this second course algo, 
it was followed by athirdofcoffee, 
made very strong and unstrained. 
We were then suffered to depart 
for this once. And so we went 
visiting, according to the custom 
of the country, from house to 
house, feasting at each. The 
Greeks are very hospitable, 
though they do not ask you to 
dinner; and I found on my return 
home, by an aching head, that I 
had partaken, during the day, of 
no less than twenty-one cups of 
coffee, the same number of small 
glasses of rakee, with sweetmeats 
and so on to match. Indeed, the 
thing at last grew rather beyond a 
joke; for, at one house, they 
brought me in an immense Eng- 
lish pint pot, insisting on my 
drinking coffee, as they said, after 
the fashion of my compatriots. I 
could only escape it by a compli- 
ment to their national manners; 
which — I need not say — I paid 
veryreadily. People evenstopped 
us in the street to insist on our 
drinking with them. 

Let me smile over my indiges- 
tion as I will, however, I confess 
that there was something posi- 
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tively enchanting in being seated 
on the spotless sofas of those 
summery houses, with their open 
windows, through which might be 
seen the cloudless sky and the 
distant olive woods; while the 
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and confined — merelittle wooden 
boxes whitewashed; but those we 
entered did not lack some rude 
attempt at internal ornament. In 
most of them, there were poor, 
but gaudy prints on national sub- 


west wind came in laden withjjects, and the ceilings were gene- 
freshness and the happy hum ofjrally adorned with gaily painted 
the holiday-makers below. It was flowers. In one house, I noticed a 
poetical and touching too, to see picture of Anastathius, the hero of 
the beautiful Lesbian women with Thessaly, who was cooked over 
their large down-cast eyes and|a slow fire by the Turks, during 
faultless features; bringingintheir| the Greek war of independence. 
trays of sweetmeats and offering | [le was represented as struggling 
the wine; and when they putdown with three gigantic Turks, and as 
the glasses, they always said. I marked the strained and glowing 
“Your health, Lord,” (es vyéar eyes which even children fixed 
das) in voices which were music upon this picture, I thought how 
indeed. well calculated it was to perpetuate 
The Greek is naturally clean in animosity between the two races. 
his dress, his person, andhishouse. The tables and window sills were 
We never went anywhere, but usually strewed with fragrant 
that it was plaingood healthy soay herbs and sometimes a room 
and water had preceded us. ‘I‘he|looked like a fairy bower from the 
straw matting of the floors was tasteful adornment of the mirrors 
quite dazzling from its cleanliness, | on the walls. 
and not a spot marred the snowy One thingstruck me, especially, 
whiteness of the walls. Every- and that was, that none of the wo- 
where, too, we were received with} men took any part in the pleasures 
the same graceful andinnatecour- ‘of the day. The Greek, like the 
tesy. Our pipes were lit by the' Jew, to whom I often fancy he 
master of the house in theoriental; bears a marked resemblance, 1s 
fashion, carrying first the amber;fond of decking his womankind 
mouthpiece to his own lips; and ; with jewellery, and often sinks 
were always replaced, before they | half his fortune in this portable 
were half- smoked, by fresh ones./form. But he adorns them for his 
Everywhere, the mistress of the/own eyes only, they stay in state 
house herself presented the glyco, /at home. They are beautiful dolls, 
and the pure bright water, which| without mind, or heart, indeed, 
littered like dissolved diamonds. but still beautiful as pictures are, 
never tasted water so sweet and or statues of stone. Greek women 
delicious. have nearly all the same dark, 
The houses, in general, here stag-like eyes and brilliant com- 
and throughout the Kast, aresmall plexions, the same delicate hands 
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and feet, and the luxuriant raven | 
hair. In figure, however, they are | 
the same size all the way down, 


Bit 


like a schoolboy caught by his 
sister's playfellows, and then 
dge for himself. 


ju 
with no more symmetry than sacks: But the evening is drawing on; 
of wheat. ‘already the sun sheds a mellower 

In staying athome,‘and showing light over the sea and woodland, 
themselves rarely in public, the,and the distant horizon grows 
modern Greek women appear to'golden. We have had enough of 
have imitated the manners of the'the feast. Our guide has dis- 
Turks; and indeed, let them hate; appeared drunk, as all guides do 
each other ever so cordially, a; whenwanted; but Ihavetightened 


conquered ag will always 
adopt something from the man- 
ners ofthe conquerors, and women. 
are all aristocrats, from the Archi-: 
pelago to the Bay of Dublin. 
Another thing also struck me as 
remarkable; namely, the total ab- 
stinence from any rough or manly 
sports. The men danced together 
the same Bacchanalian dances 
which their forefathers footed 
three thousand years ago, if there 
be truth in ancient urns and vases ; 
but there was no throwing the 
quoit, no wrestling, no foot race, 
and perhaps not half-a-dozen men 
present had backed a horse three 
times in his life. 

As for the dances, I regret to 
be obliged to assure the antiqua- 
ries that they are very awkward, | 
clumsy hops, when actually per-: 
formed. Let him fancy half-a-| 
dozen heavy louts, aged between | 
twenty - five and fifty-eight, hop-: 
ping about and bumping against ' 
each other with senseless gestures, | 
while the last man endeavours to 
win some burly bystander, aged 
forty-two, to make a goose of 
himself in the same way. I say, let 
him fancy this, and the burly by-. 
stander lashing and sniggering | 


my owngirths, and bitted aragged 
pony or two before to-day. Ican 
do so again, and then lighting our 
cigars, we go gossipping home- 
wards. 

I do not know whether such 
little sketches of far away life and 
manners as I paint so poorly may 
please you; but at any rate they 
are fresh from nature, and I hope 
no word ever creeps into them to 
make any man the worse. If, 
therefore, in passing an idle half 


hour with the Roving Englishman, 


you should now and then acquire 
a better knowledge of other na- 
tions than you had before, it will 


‘not be time misspent; for] honest- 


ly believe that most of the wars 
and ill feeling between nations, 
arise from not knowing each other 
better. 
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THEY come to us but once In life, 
The holidays of Yule; 
When, wild as captives from the cage, 
We bounded home from achool. 
Unshackled by the dreary task — 
All lessons put away ; 
The world a bright revolving mask 
Of pantomime and play. 
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What welcome shall we ever have 
Till this long journey ends, 

Like that which marked the merry time 
From aisters and from friends? 

When presents given and received, 
Brought heart to heart in view, 

And every day was golden-leaved, 
With wonders rich and new! 


The Christmas sights, the Christmas 
lights, 

The Chrfstmas nights, how grand 

To ua who walked the glittering lanes 
Of boyhood's fairyland! 

Remote among its spangled bowers 
Old memories parade, 

And watch the gorgeous bubbling hours 
All rise, and burst, and fade. 


We will not sigh to see them pass — 
To know them was enough; 

Nay, Father, let us joy that we 
Were made of sterner stuff. 

Who then enjoyed the Yule Log’s blaze 
In retrospect enjoys: 

So, welcome to your holidays, 
My merry girls and boys! 


Be blissful in the time of bliss, 
Unloosed from toil and school; 

They come to you but once in life, 
These holidays of Yule. 

For us, among the world's dark ways, 
Our eyes are on one star, 

Beyond which shine our holidays, 
Though dim, and distant far. 
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Wr take it for granted that! 
every reader of Household Words | 
has a due respect for Pantomimes. | 
Whether Pantomime be of Greek | 
or Italian origin; whether it be a, 
mere exuberance of animal spirits, ' 
or whether it possess a psycholo- 
gical meaning beneath its gro- 
tesque exterior; are questions into 
which we shall not enter. We do 
not (like Chaucer’s Wife of Bath) 
‘“‘speak of many hundred years 
ago,’ but only of one hundred; 
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simply proposing to show the sort 
of Christmas entertainment which 
beguiled the holidays of our great 
eure and great grand- 
athers, in the reign of George 
the Second. We will enter, in 
the spirit, a theatre of those days, 
and see it, as Dr. Johnson and 
Hogarth might have seen it. We 
will behold the oil-lamps, and the 
candles that required snufifing ; 
the beaux with their periwigs and 
swords, and the belles with their 
hoops and powder. We will hear 
the laughter of lips that have 
become mere earthin unnumbered 
graves, and the whispering of 
silks; we will see the fluttering 
of the fans, like butterflies in 
summer air. And we will see the 
actors and the scenery which our 
forefathers and foremothers saw, 
and applaud or hiss, as it pleases 
us, the “new Pantomime” which 
is now a century old. 

We propose to effect this necro- 
mancy by means of a magazine of 
the day. ‘here is something, 
we think, strangely interesting in 
those old records which bring us 
into close and vital connexion 
with our predecessors in their 
daily life. To be informed of the 
great events of any era, however 
distant, seems to be a matter of 
course: but to be able to rescue 
the trivialities of an hour from 
utter extinction; to live with our 
ancestors whom we never knew, 
and to see them, not on the public 
stage of history, but in their pri- 
vate and familiar ways; to be able 
to fix and perpetuate what might 
have seemed as evanescent as a 
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breath, as quickly-fading as the 
hues of sunset; — this is the true 
association of our own humanities 
with those of perished generations. 
We see the sparkle of eyes, and 
hear the sound of voices, that 
had faded into the great Eternity 
before ourselves were born. Surely 
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stage is capable of affording.” 
And in number forty-three of the 
same publication, it is remarked 
that when certain reforms shall 
have been introduced into this 
species of drama, eens 
must allow that a Pantomime wiil 
be a most rational and instructive 


these things have their interest./entertainment; and it i8 to be 
They are the electric telegraphs hoped that none but pepe 
of Time, which link the living performers will be suffered to 
and thedead inacommon brother- have a part in it. How pleased 
hood. will the town be this winter to 
Before we start for the theatre, read in one of the articles of news 
a few observations on the generaljin the Public Advertiser, ‘We 
character of patomimic entertain-| hear that at each of the theatres 
ments a century ago, may not be:royal there is an entire new 
amiss. At that period — if con-| Pantomime now in rehearsal, and 
temporary accounts may be trus-'that the a ae parts are to 
ted—as great a preponderance of!be performed by Mr. Garrick, 
spectacle over the more intellec-! Mr. Woodward, Mr. Mossop, 
tual features of the drama existed.; Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. Pritchard, 
as that with which the present age'at Drury Lane; and at Covent 
has been charged. LPantomimes,: Garden by Mr. Quin, Mr. Lun, 
accordingly, were highly popular;;Mr. Barry, Miss Nossiter,’ &e. 
and in number nineof The World, It is not to be doubted that a 
bearing date March first, seven-| Pantomime so acted would run 
teen hundred and fifty-three, we: through a whole season to the 
find a suggestion which might do! politest as well as most crowded 
admirably for reproduction by;audiences.” This is followed by 
any dramatic critic of our own’a little bantering about the decay 
day, exasperated at the with-;,of wits being compensated by the 
drawal of the double orders, and excellence of the stage-carpen- 
finding his stock of original irony | ters; so that if the degeneracy of 
approaching nearly to a close.ithe drama be a fact, the said 
“It were to be wished,” says thisidegeneracy, having already out- 
writer, “that the managers would ' lived many generations, must in 
have done entirely both with/itself (like many other degene- 
tragedy and comedy, and resolve racies) possess a most amazing 
at once to entertain the town only/ stamina. 
with Pantomime; people of taste| The chief character in Panto- 
and fashion having already given'mimes a century ago, was the 
sufficient proof that they think it Harlequin who made love to, and 
the highest entertainment the)danced with, the Columbine in 
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much the same fashion which he| Wishing Cap. The correspondent 
now employs. The Clown — the/of The Connoisseur suggests for 
principal man now-a-days, owing, ' adoption the old legends of Patient 
probably, to the achievements of Grizzle, Little Red Riding-hood, 
the renowned Grimaldi — had no! Puss in Boots, and the Children 
existence in the Pantomimes of;in the Wood; in the last of which 
George the Second’s reign; atihe thinks it “would be vastly 
any rate, no nominal existence: pretty to see the pasteboard robin 
but the Pantaloon was attended) redbreasts let down by wires upon 
by a servant, who may be looked | the stage to cover the poor inno- 
upon as the germ from which has.cent babes with paper leaves.” 
issued the matchless rogue of It seems that in those days, as in 
modern times —the veritable pro-'the present, they were fond of 
genitor of that embodiment of,introducing little children into 
London impudence, knavery, and ‘their entertainments. The sug- 
slang, whom it delighteth us to'gestion with reference to fairy 
patronise at Christmas, and whom ‘tales has been amply carried out 
we cannot help in some sort admi-;in later times; and Pantomimes 
ring forthe geniality ofhishumour, have no doubt been the gainers 
and the southern exuberance of;in elegance, grace, and fancy. 
his spirits. Another distinction'In another respect, also, these 
between the Pantomimes of the'dramas have certainly improved 
ast and of the present, consists. since the period of which we are 
in the fact that the former do not: writing. At that time, the lax 
appear to have had any regular: morals of the reign of Charles the 
“introduction” such as those with Second had not entirely deserted 
which we now preface what we call. the stage; and the periodical 
the harlequinade. Nevertheless,‘ essayists had frequent occasion to 
there was something of a story, reprove the indecorums of Harle- 
which, instead of being kept apart..quin. It was surely, however, 
as now, was mixed up with the rest, going a little too far, when a con- 
of the performance. ‘Tales from temporary critic spoke of “the 
the Greek mythology were the‘ absurdity and profaneness of such 
favourites; but a writer in The; entertainments.” 
Connoisseur for December the’ Now enter with us into our 
nineteenth, seventeen hundred aé¢rial brougham, and let us glide 
and fifty-four, derisively suggests’ away into the land of ghosts and 
the propriety of taking the subjects‘ shadows — into the spectral past. 
of Pantomimes from children’s; The present age vanishes like 
fairy tales. This, it appears, had: mist; and in an instant our magic 
already been done at one of the; chariot lands us before the box 
great theatres, where they hadientrance of the Theatre Royal, 
availed themselves of the story of | Covent Garden, as it appeared in 
Fortunatus and the Wonderful the middle of last century. Here 
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are plenty of other carriages — 
rhosts, every one of them; and 
plenty of people in them — ghosts 
also: for we are now in the region 
of departed things, and are going 
to see a Pantomime acted by dead 
men and women to a dead audi- 
ence! Here are gentlemen in 
velvet and gold lace, and ladies 
in vast amplitudes of satin. Here 
are magnificentfootmen with their 
flambeaux; herearc the grenadiers 
with their peaked capsand gaiters: 
and here, too, are the genuine old 
Charleys — the ‘ancient and most 
quiet”? Dogberries — with their 
quarter-staves and _ inoffensive 
lanthorns, There will be a crowded 
house; yet we shall find plenty of 
room in any case. All the “quality” 
— and many of the no-quality — 
are here to see the new Pantomime 
of ‘‘Harlequin Sorcerer;”’ for the 
scenery and contrivances are said 
to be inimitable, and the dresses 
are all new, and the music is almost 
entirely by Mr. Arne, who himself 
plays upon the harpsichord. The 
attraction is therefore great. 
Well! we have entered the 
theatre, and have got a front 
place; and we have sat through 
the first piece (to which no one has 
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Harlequin crosses the stage, riding 
in the air between two witches 
upon a long pole, and jumps.in 
among them.” This is followed 
by a dance of witches, with which 
the scene concludes; presenting 
us with a parallel to the dark 
pieces of incantation with which 
our modern Pantomimes com- 
monly open. ‘Next, you see the 
bricklayers and their men going 
to ca which now marks the 
time of our drama to be morning. 
Harlequin then stands before a 
balcony, serenading Columbine, 
who appears to him; but, as he 
is climbing up, he is surprised by 
Pantaloon, who eomes out, open- 
ing the door, and Harlequin pops 
in. Hence a warm pursuit ensues 
of Columbine and our hero by 
Pantaloon and his servant. The 
next scene is of a house half-built, 
with real scaffolding before it, 
and the men at work upon it. 
Columbine retires behind a pile 
of bricks; our hero mounts lad- 
der; Pantaloon follows; Harle- 
quin descends, removes ladder, 
and presently down comes the 
scaffolding with men and all upon 
it. You next come to a garden- 
wall; where as Columbine retires 


paid any attention), and the over-/under it, Harlequin is turned into 
ture to the Pantomime is being/an old woman, and the scene con- 
performed. At length, the curtain | verted into a wall with ballads and 
rises, and “the first scene pre-icoloured wooden prints strung 
sents us,’ to use the language of upon it, with a large wicker chair, 
a chronicler of the time,* “with in which Harlequin seats himself, 
a group of witches, exercising supposed to be selling them. The 
their orgies in a wilderness by servant comes in and buys a bal- 
moonlight. After a few songs,;lad; and here a slight satirical 

©The “London Magazine” for Fe- hint is levelled at the song of 
bruary, 1752. ‘I love Sue, and Sue loves me, 
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introduced in the rival ‘Harlequin 
Ranger’ of the other house. We 
have now a most delightful per- 
spective of a farm-house, whence 
you may hear the coots in the 
water as at a distance. Several 
rustics with theirsweethearts come 
on; and Mr. Lowe sings an excel- 
lent song, to which all join in 
chorus — ‘To celebrate harvest 
home.’ This scene removed, a 
constable comes on, with the 
bricklayers’ men, who have a 
warrant to take up Harlequin. 


Then you have a distant view of 


a barleymow and barn; several 
swains dancing before it, with 
Harlequin and Columbine. The 
constable and followers oppor- 
tunely coming in, Columbine is 
seized, and carried home by 
Pantaloon.” (Here, by the way. 
we are reminded of the policemen 
who cometo apprehend the Clown 
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instant you have the view of a 
copper with a fire burning under 
it. Harlequin changes himself 
into an old washer-woman, and 
on striking a mound raised of 
flints mixed with earth, it is im- 
mediately turned into a washing- 
tub and stand; then, opening a 
door, he shows us a horse with 
real linen upon it, which is drawn 
out into many folds to a consi- 
derable length upon the stage. 
Pantaloon and servant come in, 
and, after being sowsed with the 
soap-suds, are driven off by the 
supposed washer-woman with a 
bowl of boiling water from the 
re to the no small diversion 
of both galleries.”’ (How often 
have we seen similar pieces of 
practical wit thus acknowledged 
inthe upper regions!) ‘But the 
constable at last catches him; he 
tumbles down ’midst his guards, 


in modern Pantomimes.) “Whenjand so slips away from them. We 
they are in the house, the servant. | then see a fence of boards, as be- 
after many dumb gestures, intro-; fore a building (excellently well 
duces a large ostrich, which has| painted), which in a moment 18 
avery good effect upon the audi-|converted into a gilt equestrian 
ence, but perhaps would have a statue. Ifarlequin is discovered 
much greater, did onenot discover to bestride the horse by his snee- 
by the extremities that it is Harle- zing: Pantaloon’s servant goes to 
quin, whoselegs and thighsappear)climb up by the head, which di- 
under the body. Columbine by/rectly bends its neck and bites 
this means discovers him: and,/him; he next tries to get up by 
after having made the whole house | the hind leg, which in springing 
ring with applause by playing back gives him a most terrible 
several tricks (such as kissing kick, and the poor dog is carried 
Columbine, biting the servant, off with his face all over blood, 
and the like), they morrice off and beaten to pieces. 
both together. _ “After this a scene drops, and 
“We are then carried toa back gives us a proapect of ruinous, 
art of the farm-house, which rugged cliffs, with two trees hang- 
urns into a shed, where in an ing over them, beautifully exe- 
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cuted.” (This is the dark scene others; then with a grand chorus; 
which invariably precedes the lastly with a low bow from the 
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conclusion, and wherein we see 
Harlequin with a temporary de- 
privation of his magical power.) 
‘The witches come in again, and, 


performers ;— and so down drops 
the curtain.” 

Our necromancy is over. We 
have seen a Pantomime of our an- 


after singing awhile, retire. Then cestors; and our prevailing im- 
Harlequin appears disconsolate! pression is, that, with a few dif- 
and prostrate upon a couch in an/ ferences of detail, it is in the. 
elegant apartment. Lightning; main very like the same descrip- 
flashes; and four devils, in ilame-jtion of performance in the pre- 
coloured stockings, mount sent day. There is not quite so 
through trap-doors, surround him.much uproarious fun; and we 
with their double-tongued forks,:miss the spoken humour of the 
and the whole stage, with the | modern Clown, many of whose 


scenery and all upon it, rises up: 
gradually, and is carried all to-. 
gether into the air. 

“Here the Pantomime ends; 
and the scrupulous critic must not 
nicely inquire into the reasons. 
why Harlequin is carried upwards 
into the infernal regions; as also 
why Pluto and his fair Proserpina: 
descend in a magnificent throne,,. 
afterwards, into a fine pavilion.’ 
After a song or two, an imp brings’ 
Pluto word that poor Harly is. 
trapped at last; but the black-. 
bearded monarch says everything 
shall be jolly. Then the stage is 
extended to a prodigious depth, 
closing with a prospect of fine. 
gardens and a temple.” (‘This is 
what, in our modern play-bill 
language, we should call “The 
Gardens of Delight and the Gol- 
den Temple of Felicity in the 
Realms of ever-beaming Ra- 
diance,” or something to the same 
effect.) ‘We are entertained 
awhile with the agility of Messrs. 
Cook,Grandchamps, Miss Hilliard, 
Mademoiselle Camargo, and 


vagaries appear to be the peculiar 
property of the Harlequin. We 


‘note fewer gymnastic feats, and 
mark the absence of “hits” at the 


passing follies of the day. But 
we have learned to entertain a 
higher appreciation of the scenery 
and mechanical effects of the 
stage a hundred years ago, than 
we should hitherto have owned. 
The ghostly actors have vanish- 
ed into night and silence; the 
ideal theatre, with all its visionary 
scenes, its imaginary lights and 
phantom audience, has passed 
away; and we are again in our 
home among the living. Some 
of these days we too shall be ga- 
thered to the dead. Will any of 
our descendants in the year nine- 
teen hundred and fifty-three, 
make a spiritual journey back- 
wards, to see any one of the Pan- 
tomimes of this present year of 
grace? Let our Pantomime wri- 
ters and actors, our mechanists 
and scene-painters, plume them- 
selves with the thought of that 
possibility. Such things may be. . 
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THE HARMONIOUS BLACK- 
SMITH. 


HANDEL’s Harmonious Black- 
smith may be supposed to have 
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upon the spring — that the cur- 
rent of breath has chiefly to do 
with the matter. But Tom is 
wrong: he is merely converting 
his mouth into a sounding-box or 


produced harmony through the resonant cavity; his mouth bears 
medium of his blacksmithery; the the same relation to the spring 
latter being the object in view, |of the Jew's harp as the body of a 
and the former an incidental and’ guitar or a violin, or the stretched 
spontaneous accompaniment. But’ parchment ofa banjo, does to the 
our harmonious blacksmith (or, strings — it increases the body of 
whitesmith, for we will not insist:sound. In strictness, however, 
upon the colour) proceeds in an-it does something more than this; 
inverse order; his smithery is|for by varying the capacity of the 
only the means to an end, the end mouth, the player modifies the 
being harmony, or melody, or pitch of the tone produced. All 
music, or sweet sounds. He ham- this may be hard philosophy to 
mers, or stamps, or rolls small:Tom; but let him listen and con- 
pieces of metal, until he brings'sider awhile; for Tom may ‘be 
them to a vibratory state, until, in’ pleased to learn that in the Nether- 
fact, he infuses the soul of music;lands, in the Tyrol, among the 
into them. In this sense only is: Greeks of Smyrna, and in other 
he «a harmonious blacksmith; but’ places, the Jew’s harp is a valued 
what a wide sphere of operation and beautiful musical instrument. 
is his — from the humble Jew’s The spring of the little piece of 
harp to the imperial Harmonium, mechanism, then, vibrates to and 
through all the intermediate fro when touched with the finger, 
stages of Accordion and Concer- ‘and in so vibrating it emits a mu- 
tina! All musical amateurs ought sical sound, definite in pitch but 
to be, but are not, familiar with very faint in intensity. But when 
this curious subject of vibrating the instrument is held before the 
popes Let us talk awhile mouth, and the lips and teeth are 
thereon. ‘opened so as to allow the sound 

A very pretty bit of musical'to enter the mouth, then does the 
philoso shy is involved in the ac-.sound increase in loudness, just 
tion of the Jew’s harp: When as a drum emits a louder sound 
Tom lays out the penny which his than a tambourine, although the 
aunt gave him, and purchases parchment may be of equal dia- 
therewith a Jew’s harp; when he meter; and if the muscles of the 
places the instrument to his: face be so worked that the cavity 
mouth, and makes all sorts of gri-.of the mouth may be continually 
maces, and pursings,and poutings, varying both in form and size, 
and screwings with his lips, he chen will the pitch of the sound be 
thinks that he breathes musi¢ altered — becoming more grave 
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as the cavity 1s enlarged, and 
more acute as it is diminished. 
This is analogous to the fact that 
a big drum yields a lower note 
than a little one, and a long 
mouth-organ pipe lower than a 
short one, and so forth. Our nut, 
therefore, contains three kernels: 
first, that the striking of the 
spring produces a faint sound; 
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to play to him, gave him a liberal 
gratuity, and then presented him 
with his discharge. Koch had 
been able to produce some un- 
usual musicaleffects by playing on 
two Jew’s harpsat once, the sounds 
of which he could so modulate as 
to produce exquisite harmony. 
When Koch left the army, he tra- 
velled through Germany, giving 


second, that the reverberation in| concerts as a player on the Jew’s 
the mouth converts this faint}harp; he made a moderate for- 
sound into an audible musical’ tune by his exertions, and spent 
note; third, that variations in the; the decline of his days at Vienna 
form and size of the cavity of the; — every way inclined to the opi- 
mouth, give all those variations‘nion that the Jew’s harp is really 
of pitch which are requisite to the a beautiful and important instru- 
production of a tune. ‘ment. M. Eulenstein was a still 

If Tom could have heard M. more eminent player. He was an 
Koch or M. Eulenstein play on the accomplished musician, and spent 
Jew’s harp, he would have been many years in studying the capa- 
infinitely delighted. Koch was a bilities of the Jew’s harp. He 
private soldier in the Prussian’ found that high tones and low 
service under Frederic the Great. tones ought not to be attempted 
One evening the King was sur-.on the same instrument; and that 
prised at hearing soft beautiful to produce fine musical effects, 
music immediately under his win-' two or more should be used, each 
dow; and, on looking out, he,one limited to the production of a 
saw a sentinel discoursing sweet few notes. He visited the prin- 
sounds; the instrument being a cipal European capitals, giving 
humble Jew’s harp. The im- concerts at which he employed no 
patient monarch ordered the man less than sixteen Jew’s harps; he 
to'come up ‘stairs and play to him; played two at a time, changing 
but Koch, a true soldier, said them during the progress of a 
that he must not do so without his tune, and doing this so rapidly 
colonel’s orders. ‘But I am the and effectively as to make no 
King!” said Frederick. “Iknow break in the continuity of the 
it, Sire; but if I leave my post to- music. He afterwards devised a 
night, I shall certainly be punish-. mode of playing four at once, 
ed to-morrow.” The King was connecting them by silken strings 
angry; but, himselfa soldier, he in such a way that tie could clasp 
knew how to respect the firmness all four with the lips, and strike 
and fidelity of the sentinel. On all the four springs atonce. The 
the following day, he had Koch musical amateurs of those daye 
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were thrown quite into extasi : 
by this une: Soma aad hk pata ba only one cavity and 
sounds were like those of the Renna vail ene sound wou 
ZEolian harp, some likened them! two beh able as a pitch-pipe; if 
to a musical snuff-box, some for havin : might yield two notes 
averred that the sounds were like scope f oe they might afford 
themselves and nothing else. No. awe id roduction ofatune. 
one ever played the Jew’s harp so | Warmonia, ore ae cA 
well before, and no one is likely. a boyish trifle, a 
Peete Ging i sogell cuiiier | pccdueed newt otaeientmline 
if we mistake not, poor Bulene a littl eee wemore ene oane 
stein lost nearly all his teeth, con- | have eee pia Gchartaie ies 
scudent ou ihe peculiar oe ee — delicate and 
which they had during so many | Th fe ak ae 
years been exposed. ee e heal 1onion was @& more 
Our friend Thomas may have fait A ema 
the satisfaction of knowing a SVEN NC en enleN es by 
although other musical acai . rate nae 
ae dependent on the vibration paler eelpecliia a lee a 
of metallic springs may be more I Jae s predecessor. 
t was, in fact, akeyed Loli 
costly and pretentious than his' sessing i sal Uta acta ace 
: s' sessing increased powers in vi 
penny Jew 8 har there is real ’ . Pp in virtue 
none which more eaautulls lug ae noe ue as cons: Fucted ap 
trates the principles whereon mu- gist of th he shapes “Dut tue 
sical sounds are produced, heen : instrument was, that a 
Something like thirty years ago ae Oo ee should be blown in 
a little instrument was Deousih akoull ie that the fingers 
into notoricty under the name of pins; tl Sth small projecting 
ihe Niuth Harnonica. Le wae are _ pas Se should raise 
swnall; but like many other s ncn Conered apen ures tn 
ee it had coaadcpable dees | eee oar 
t depended for its sounds, lik : ration a Beek 
’ ’ e tongues or inet li ‘ ° : 
the Jew’s harp, on the vibrati ‘i allicsprings adjust- 
10 ; ; 
metallic nee Flat iliees: , ate ae Necekaai ye ane 
metal were pierced with pblonie ite nds should thus be 
. O D) > > M ° . 
by long slips of metal fixed at one. sprin ae peBOG stekneeer oy tHe 
end and free to vibrate at the: The ha i : 
Hace According to the size and‘ who ee aanaae peter 
shape of the slit, and the thickness BRD, OF 08 RONG: 
of the spring, so did each See ee ie brilingeprings 
tion ield a particular note | ‘ 8-Narps, or mouth- 
whe . 
breathed upon by the mouth a permoucen: or eolinas, or sym- 
- If: phonions — supposes the player 
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to supply a blast of air by means 
of bis mouth; and they thus form 
a snug little group among them- 
selves. But he does not leave 
musical persons without an alter- 
native; he provides small bellows 
with which the player can puff 
away by hand; and thence arise 
the very pretty group known by 
the very ead names of the ac- 
cordion, the flutina, the concer- 
tina, &c. <A vibrating metallic 
spring is still the soul of each in- 
strument, as a few familiar details 
will enable us readily to show 
The accordion is, in bulk, no- 
thing more than a pair of bellows, 
for the whole instrument pants to 
and fro while being played; but 
the interior mechanism of these 
bellows is very ingenious. There 
are finger-keys for the ‘eee to 
press upon; there are wire levers 
connecting these keys with a 
row of circular valves or stops; 
there are circular holes which are 
alternately covered and uncovered 
by these valves; there are oblong 
apertures beneath the circular 
holes, and metallic tongues in 
these oblong apertures, and an 
open mle beneath the metallic 
tongues. There are as many keys 
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spring; but when the air rushes 
out again by the closing of the 
bellows, it is forced into a path 
contiguous to the other spring, 
and thus produces the other tone. 
On the multitude of little matters 
essential to the production of a 
good accordion; on the key to act 
as a vent without producing sound; 
on the extra key to produce a har- 
monised chord or base — we need 
not stop to dilate. Some varie- 
ties are called flutinas, or flutina- 
accordions, claiming to possess a 
peculiar quality of tone. The well- 
made French accordions mount up 
in price from ten or twelve to two 
or three hundred francs. They 
extend from one octave to four 
and a half octaves in compass. 
But there is a formidable rival 
to the accordion, although belong- 
ing to the same group in respect 
to its harmonious blacksmithery. 
This is the concertina, a really 
beautiful invention by Professor 
Wheatstone. As now generally 
made in England the concertina 
has two hexagonal ends, about 
six inches in diameter, and the 
bellows enable the instrument to 
stretch out to about a foot in 
length. There are not keys like 


as there are valves and circular|those of the accordion, but little 
holes; but there are two springs studs to be pressed in by the tips 
behind each hole, attuned diffe- of the fingers. With a single-ac- 
rently — generally a whole tone tion, there is one spring or tongue 
between them. By opening the to each stud, yielding asound only 
bellows air rushes in through any when the bellows are pressed in- 
valve-hole which happens to have ward; but the double-action has 
been opened by the pressure of a provision of two springs foreach 
the player’s finger on the corre- note, whereby the same sound 
sponding key, and produces one oy be produced whether the 
note by the vibration of one bellows be pressed inward or 
Household Words. XXII. 21 
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drawn outward. Since the expira- 
tion of the first patent for concer- 
tinas, there has been wonderful 
activity in devising new improve- 
ments in every part of the mecha- 
nism, both by English and foreign 
makers ; and it is now certainly an 
instrument of very considerable 
power ; for its facility of fingering 
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low those of the treble concertina. 
It is by these extensive powers 
that concertina-players are en- 
abled to grapple with lady-like 
treble tunes, with tunes adapted 
to tenor or baritone instruments, 
with chaunts and psalm tunes 
written for tenor and baritone 
voices, and with music written for 


affords a scope for rapid execu- a bass voice, ora violoncello, or a 
tion, while the power of sounding bassoon. What wonders the Re- 
three or four notes at & time is a gondis, and the Cases, and the 
source of very rich harmonious Blasgroves work with these com- 
combination. Not only have the pact instruments, let the concert- 
finer specimens all the tones and, rooms tell. 

semitones for three or more oc-: But our barmonious blacksmith 
taves, but they have additional does not dismiss us even yet. He 
notes for producing more perfect provides his delicate little vibra- 
chords in various keys. There is ting springs, and allows us to 
another surprising variety in. breathe upon them with themouth 
power, also, arising from the diffe-.— as in the Jew’s harp, mouth- 
rent register or general pitch of harmonica, eolina, and sympho- 
the instrument. Some are treble nion; or to work them with hand- 
concertinas, with about fifty keys bellows, as in the accordion, flu- 
or studs, and a scale of more than tina, and concertina. But he does 
three octaves, the uppermost note something more than this; he af- 
being a C, with such a troop of fords facilities for supplying wind 


leger-lines as to indicate an ultra- 


altissimo acuteness surpassing our! p 


by foot-bellows or pedals, and for 
aying the instrument by means 


humble power to measure; some of keys analogous to those of a 


are tenor or baritone concertinasg, 
embracing about the same scale as 
the former, but exactly an octave 
lower in pitch throughout, thereby 


yielding sounds which have the 


same ratio as those of a man’s 
tenor voice bear to those of a wo- 
man’s treble; and lastly there are 
bass concertinas, some of which 


have actually a compass of four 


octaves, descending to a very very 
low C indeed; the notes through- 
out bemg an octave below those 


of the tenor, and two octaves be-. 


ianoforte. Oh, what a family 
is this! Seraphine, Harmonium, 
Holophon, olodicon, Holhar- 
monica, Melodium, Melodion, 
Holomusicon ; what liquid sweet- 
ness of names! It is like talking 
music to run over such a list as 
this. We were about to designate 
these instruments as first cousins, 
but they are even more nearly 
related: they are brothers and 
sisters. 

The seraphine was one of the 
earliest of the group. It is usually 
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about as large as a small chiffoniére 
or pier-table; and the principal 
portion of its interior cavity is 
occupied by a wind chest, go- 
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great organs have as many assixty 
or eighty stops, or even more ; 
each stop consisting of many pipes, 
attuned so as to yield all the tones 


and semitones of several octaves. 
mounting the wind chest isa me- It is to these differences in the 
tullic plate, perforated with about quality of the tones, that the sur- 
five octaves of oblong apertures, passing grandeur, and richness, 
in each of which vibrates a metal- and expression of a fine organ are 
lic tongue. All these tongues are due. The harmonium imitates, in 
attuned to the proper series of |a humble way, this diversity of 
tones and semitones. There are power. There are numerous stops 
valves above the apertures, and or qualities of tone, in the best in- 
finger keys governing the valves. stroments. M. D’Qutrelepont, a 
When the player touches a key maker at Paris, advertises a fine 
and lifts the corresponding valve, list of them —“Veoloncelle, expres- 
and at the same time works the ston, faupre, orgue, cor Anglais, 
bellows or pedal with his foot, a haut- bots, cornet, flute, flute-basé, 
current of air rushes through the] voiz- humaine, contrebasse, basson, 
aperture, sets the tongue vibrating, | matteu - phone, bourdon , flageolet ,” 
and produces the musical note. | &e. ; and MM. Debain, Alexandre, 
‘The same blast of air is available and other makers, adopt analo- 
for any of the notes, one or many; gous means for throwing great di- 
so that the player can use as many versity into the tones produced. 


verned by a foot pedal. Sur- 





fingers at once as the pianist or 
organist, and produce analogous 
richness in harmonics. 

The harmonium has more pre- 
tensions than the seraphine, inas- 


It surpasseth all our ingenuity to 
explain exactly and minutely the 
recise differences between the 
armonium, the melodium, the 
solophon, the eolodium, the wol- 


much as it introduces a greater' harmonica, the zolomusicon, and 
number of “stops.” A “stop,” in'the other members of this gentle 
a church organ, is a set of pipes, fraternity; but weneed not trouble 
all of which, however they may ourselves thereat; for it concerne 
differ in pitch, have the same ge- us at present only to know that 
neral character or quality of their sounds are all, or mainly due 
sound; this quality may be ana- to the vibration of metallic springs 
logous to that of the sound of the/in carefully cut apertures. It is 
flute; but there is also a quality just possible that, in one or two of 
resembling that of the hautboy, the number, the bellows may be 
and one resembling that of the blown by the turning ofa handle 
clarionet, and of the trumpet, and —thus affording a fourth mode of 
80 on — all depending on the na-! gently appealing to the vibrato 
ture and arrangement of the vi-|tendency of the springs: indeed, 
brating substance. Some of the|we believe, such is the case. 
| 21% 
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Thus does it appear, then, that undertakers; schools flourish; so 


our Harmonious Blacksmith is 
really a clever-fellow. No small 
portion of the music that delights 
us, is due to the dexterous cun- 
ning with which he fashions the 
dainty little tongues of metal. 
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Gor up in green and gold, 
labelled with the Royal Arms, 
and those of the City of London, 
with Dieu et mon droit as the upper 
motto, and Domine dirige nos for 
the lower one, a pamphlet lies 
before us, addressed: by Our Wine 


Merchant to the inhabitants of|circu 


the district in which we reside. 
That district, familiarly known to 
the ae as Saint Joseph’s Wood 
— though scarcely a tree remains 
to tell of its former sylvan glories, 
and even the shrubs which over- 
rane the pavement are now ruth- 
lessly topped by the parish autho- 
rities — that district, we say, has 
long been well supplied with the 
greater part of the good things 
which are generally considered as 
essential to the enjoyment of this 
world, and to preparation for the 


do private lunatic establishments. 
We have numerous churches and 
multitudinous clerical officiators ; 
we have also a strong police force 
and a station-house of our own, 


‘so that if we, or the cabmen who 


have more than one stand — 
chance to go wrong, we can be 
set right again in the shortest pos- 
sible space of time. But with all 
these advantages, and with the 
Rising Suns and Jolly Soldiers — 
the signs of them no Jess than the 
things themselves — at the corner 
of every road, street, place, and 
avenue, with a house of call for 
nearly half the omnibuses that 
fits through London, St. 
Joseph’s Wood has wanted one 
thing — the roc’s egg that should 
make our palace perfect — it has 
never been able to say, “We have 
gota first-rate, out-and-out wine- 
merchant.” Of course we have 
bottle and jug departments,” 
into which the modest retiring 
customer — with money in his 
pocket — is invited to enter, at 
the Rising Suns and Jolly Soldiers, 
aforesaid; but however specious 
the promises placarded about the 
doors of these establishments, 


next. Our mundane together with however certainly we may have 
our spiritual wants have, for the;reckoned on getting the finest. 
most part, been carefully looked fruitiest, nuttiest, driest, purest, 
after: we have our butchers and most “natural,” most bees-wing- 
our bakers, our greengrocers est — if we may be allowed the 
and fishmongers, our dispensing expression — of the several wines 
chemists and our members of the offered for our “selection,” gene- 
Royal College of Surgeons — the rally at the low figure of two-and 
last-named in great abundance; two per bottle, we confess, as far 
we have our newsvenders, poul- as our personal experience goes, 
terers, stationers, auctioneers, and that the pleasing consciousness 
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of finding these promises literal which stands 
facts has never yet been realised ready to be 


in all the wide circuit of Saint 
Joseph’s Wood. 

So much for the evil: now for 
the remedy. 

A “spirited” individual — he 
will excuse us if the word has 
more than one meaning — has at 
last undertaken to supply the 
great desideratum; and that indi- 
vidual we delight — on paper — 
to call Our Wine Merchant, be- 
cause, up to the present moment 
we have never had any other. 
Not that we have already retained 
him; no, we have not gone quite 
so far as that, but we have de- 
lighted our eyes through the 
superb plate glass windows of his 
Emporium on Saint Joseph’s Ter- 
race, where, in the most admired 
confusion, as if they had just been 
upheaved by an earthquake, lie 
slender bottles of hock, big-bel- 
lied champagnes, imperial quarts 
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ta mouthed, and 
ed with purest 
spirit, whenever an order shall 
arrive for bottling off a few gal- 
lons. But with even still greater 
admiration haye we gazed on the 
truck which is always waiting close 
to the kerbstone, anxious to be 
off somewhere, no matter how 
heavily laden, but which, as far 
as our observation — and we live 
opposite — has extended, has not 
yet stirred a peg, except to be 
wheeled up to its station in the 
morning, and back again to the 
“counting-house” at night. No 
doubt, there is “a good time 
coming,” and while it is on its 
way we will peep into Our Wine 
Merchant’s Vade Mecum, which, 
we understand, has been very 
liberally distributed throughout 
the neighbourhood. Perhaps it 
may have the effect of making us 
give an extensive order. 

In the introduction to this gor- 


of sherry, and dainty pints of li- geous volume — which has for its 
queurs, some topsy-turvy, seeking motto the pregnant truth that 
apparently to dive back again to’ “Wine is the revealer of human 
the cellar; others struggling, cork! varieties,” revealing also a few of 
upwards to the light, some pre-!its own — we read: “In the fol- 
senting a broad naae. others a| lowing pages we shall take the 
foreshortened base, and all as liberty of offering to your notice 
well cobwebbed and sawdusted and consideration a few words 
as if Time had given them these about Wine; for it is really as- 
appliances, and not “our young tonishing, that while hundreds of 
man”’ before the window blinds familiar books — from Mra. Glasse 
were raised for the daily display. to Monsieur Soyer — have been 
Delightedly, too, have we gazed|written about domestic cookery, 
— yet not altogether unmingled|and how to lay out a table, and 
with awe — through a side win-|bring in courses, and make the 
dow, at an enormous copper car-/removes, no book has been writ-. 
boy, somewhat dinted by the hard|ten to give young housekeepers 
work which it has had to clan idea of how Wine is to be pur+ 
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chased, how to be managed when twenty years; and that during 
sent home, what Wines are neces- that time the question has been 
sary to accompany a dinner (and many hundred times put to him, 
without good Wine a dinner is “Do you know where we can ob- 
worthless), and how to be served; tain a good Bottle of Wine in this 
and we shall hepe that these few neighbourhood, at a fair price?” 
observations may be found use- to which question he has been 
ful, particularly to some of our compelled, in the language of 
readers, who are just entering sincerity, to reply that he knows 
upon that honourable position of “of none such.” 
becoming housekeepers; and no- His course, therefore, after a 
thing in domestic economy tells moral struggle of between thirty 
more of home comfort, and con-! and forty years, was sufficient! 
sequently of home happiness, than/ obvious. If the mountain won't 
the quality and condition of the come to Mahomet, why, Mahomet 
Wine, and the manner in which must go to the mountain; and 
it is served; and we respectfully Our Wine Merchant, impelled 
present this little book to you, in solely by a sense of the public 
the earnest hope that there will be necessity, embraces the following 
found in it some hints that may stern resolve: — ‘We have de- 
repay the trouble of perusing it.” termined [of course no persuasion 
A good long sentence this, and of friends or relations could keep 
penned with tract-like earnest- him back now] to supply what 
ness: it takes away one’s breath, appeared to us to be one of the 
like a glass of real Glenlivat, of wants of this neighbourhood [but, 
which we beg to inform the public my dear Sir, it was the want, as 
that Our Wine Merchant — but — if you read this article — you 
this is anticipation. Having re- will immediately discover]; and 
covered from its effects, we turn! having premises eo our own) [that 
to the Preface, which, like every|is a great hit], admirably situated 
separate subject throughout the| for the purpose, we have had them 
work, has its special e igraph. | (at great expense, &c.) adapted 
Here we are treated to that rare|for a first-rate Wine, Spirit, and 
one — “Jn vino veritas,” though Ale and Beer trade.” the adds — 
modern Wine and old-fashioned what every one must be certain 
truth seldom run in couples.'he would add, beginning with 
Truth may live ina well, but she! Roman capitals — that every ar- 
is not often found in a wine-cellar. ticle will be “Pure and Genuine, 
Our Wine Merchant begins his; and in no manner Doctored, Adul- 
Preface by stating that he has terated, or Tampered with in any 
been intimately acquainted with way; while the price shall,” &c., 
Saint Joseph's Woo for between “our only object being,” &c., 
thirty and forty years; that hehas “gain,” “retain,” “firm convic- 
been a resident there for nearly tion” “honestly and fairly,” “in- 
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tention to make,” “establish- A little superfluous information 
ment,” “permanence,” &c. &c. followa: — “In these cellars our 
There! self-devotion on the one Wines are kept, and will be 
hand and all the advantage on the found in the most perfect condi- 
other, what can the inhabitants tion when delivered to our eus- 
of Saint Joseph’s Wood desire tomers; and we feel quite satis- 
more? Let us hear, then, of no fied that it will be more to their 
more complaints; let us also hear advantage — Wine from us — 
Our Wine Merchant when he de- moderate quantities — fit for 
parts from generalities and enters drinking — rather than,” &c. &c. 
into particulars : — Our Wine Merchant, who has 
CuarTER I. — Or a Wrne evidently travelled, proceeds to 
CELLAR. — Poetry, “genuine, in tell us, that in Paris people buy 
no manner doctored,” &c., intro- their wine daily, and that the 
duces this branch of the subject. Wine merchants there send round 
A wine-cellar too hot or cold their carts for orders, in the same 
Murders wine before it is old. manner as the butchers and other 
Lamenting the fact that buil- tradesmen do in England, with 
ders of modern houses are in the a printed list containing a blank 
habit of saying, ‘Oh, we can at column to be filled up; and he 
the wine-cellar and the dust- in | wishes [there is no doubt of it] 
anywhere,” Our Wine Merchant to see this sensible plan followed 
informs us that he at any rate hasjin Saint Joseph’s Wood. The 
not been fobbed off in so un- truck then would really have 
worthy a manne: — he has con- something to do. 
structed a cellar of his own, and CuHaprer II. — A Worp or 
thus he describes it: — ‘“‘We have ADVICE AS TO WINES, with a 
had — at very considerable ex- heading which runs thus: — 
pense — the whole basement of'‘‘Good Wine to man is what 
our premises excavated into the! manure is to trees. Pure Wine 
solid earth; and ‘he best judges | makes good blood. A glass of 
have a that our cellars, good Wine purges off distempers. 
for their size (and they are ofA cellar without good Wine, a 
considerable size), are among the house without woman, and a purse 
most perfect they have seen.” In;without money, are the three 
the most generous spirit he adds: deadly plagues.” This chapter is 
— “Qur cellars are at all times'a brief diatribe against factitious 
on view to any respectable person; Wines and spirits. Our friend’s 
who would wish te see a largeiadvice may be safely taken: — 
stock of Wines well arranged;'‘‘We entreat you,” he says, “to 
and as access to there cellars are avoid this trash as poison. Re- 
easy, and they are pirtechty clean ‘collect, too, that no one would 
and of good height, ladies can suffer putrid meat to be set be- 
view them without inemnvenience,” fore a friend, and false wine is 
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in every respect as abhorrent to through them,” Our Wine Mer- 
real hospitality; indeed, bad wine chant, with great gallantry, re- 
is the guest’s horror and the host’s! marks: — “All glasses, and parti- 
disgrace.’’ The corollary to this! cularly Port wine glasses, should 
prepeewer naturally follows: —|be of large size, because ladies 
‘“‘The best thing for persons real-jalways ask for half-a-glass of 
ly not first-rate judges of wine, wine, and it is unmannerly, except 
is to deal with persons of honour! upon particular occasions, to fill 
and integrity, who are judges of) brimmers; therefore, ifthe glasses 
wine,” &c. — like Our Wine Mer-: are too small, they are a tantaliza- 
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chant. 'tion, and give the idea of mean- 
CuapTerR III. — Or Portiness and begrudging, and all 
Wing. — “The bees-wing injglasses should be scrupulously 


Port is the wine-seller’s pater clean and perfect, and without 
noster.” Our Wine Merchant is: flaw or chip. In all wine-drinking 
justly indignant with those: three senses are gratified at once 
‘‘cheats” — he calls them — the — the taste, the smell, and the 
grocers and fruiterers, who sell; sight — and they must all be pro- 
sham Port at one-and-sixpence'vided for.’’ He dismisses Port 
per bottle; and, with a knowledge wine, for which be manifestly has 
of the subject which seems almost himself a great relish, by obser- 
marvellously intuitive, bitterly: ving, “It is always a useful and 


denounces the conduct of those’ 


who manufacture Port Wine out 
of “Red Cape, 
elder-berries, alcohol, sloes, gum- 
dragon, cider, salt of 
racter.”” We make no 
that “our premises” would “ burst 
their marble cerements,” if such 
base compounds were — even 
surreptitiously — introduced into 
‘‘our cellars.” 
hold of a bottle of the real stuff — 
and we know now where it is to 


be had — we are taught how to’ 
decant and then how to drink it. 
The first process having been got. 


sandars-wood, 
day, is a capital thing for growing 
tartar, and: 
other ingredients of a like cha-: 
een 


But having got: 


acceptable wine to most persons, 
and a glass of Port wine and a 
biscuit, taken regularly at mid- 


boys and girls delicate in health.” 

Or SHERRY, CHAPTERIV., we 
learn that “The bitter in Sherry 
is the haut goat of the wine;” that 
“it should be cn or near the 
dinner-table, from the soup to the 
end of the entertainment;” that 
“it is proper :o be served occa- 
sionally at allevening parties, at 
balls, and invariably at suppers; 
while two glasses of Sherry in a 
tumbler of pure cold water, with 
or without a Lttle sugar, is, either 


through, with a few grammatical for sight or tsste, one of the most 
inaccuracies, certain points are‘beautiful thngs in the world.” 
insisted on. After premising that'Our Wine Merchant adds: 
‘all Port Wine drinkers invaria- “East IndiaSherry is among the 
bly hold up their glasses and look! very best of wines, and should al- 
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ways form part of the wines at any side up, and taken out just before 
entertainment.” On reference to it is wanted.” 
page fifty-six of the Vade Mecum, We think, if our memory serves 
we find an “old, dry, pale East us, that when we peeped into the 
India” marked at from forty-eight; Emporium, we saw a few bottles 
to sixty shillings per dozen.|of the “‘Peacock’s eye” standing 
Reasonable enough in all con-|in thereprehensible manner above 
science. psosem bed. Those, however, were 
MapverrA, the rapid disappea-| probably only samples, a mere 
rance of which OurWine Merchant waste of the wealth with which the 
deplores, supplies him with ajcellars below were overflowing. 
comment, which also affords him! Did the reader ever hear of 
an apo of shining as a!“Champagne Salad?” Here is 
linguist: — “A glass of Madeira! Our Wine Merchant’s recipe for 
after the soup course at dinneris;it. “They (the French) also 
really delicious. ‘The French, make Champagne Salad, consist- 
who seldom drink (vins étrangers) ing of strawberries, raspberries, 
wines not of their own country, grapes, currants, gooseberries, 
drink Madeira in this way, and oc-' morsels of melon or pine-apple, 
casionally during dinner; and it (or such of these as are at the des- 
is a magnificent wine, and particu-:sert) placed in a bowl and covered 
ae for persons of mature age.” ithickly with pounded loaf-sugar, 
e come now to the wine — upon which is poured a bottle of 
CHAPTER VI. — on which, or by' champagne, and then some small 
means of which, all are eloquent.’ globules of transparent ice are 
“ Champagne” poetically exclaims placed aboutinthe Salad ; nothing 
our friend, “looks with Peacock’s. can be more delicious and refresh- 
eyes, and every eye a diamond.” iing, and all the ladies like it.” 
e have nothing to find fault Here is another of the uses of the 
with in his account of this “King ‘“Peacock’s eye:” “Nothing is 
of Wines,” as he calls it, but with more refreshing to sitters at a 
respect to its treatment before it card-table, than one ortwo glasses 
comes to table, must observe that of champagne (with or without 
Our Wine Merchant’s theory is;sponge-cake) served in the even- 
better than his practice. ‘Effer-:ing.”” We begin to fear that Our 
vescing Champagne” he informs Wine Merchant is rather a fast 
us, ‘will lose that quality if the: man. 
bottles are stood onend, orplaced’ Buraunpy — CHaprTer VIII. 
upright; and therefore they must’ — is a theme on which our author 
be carefully piled, with the same descants with rapture. It is, he 
sides downwards as they have pre- says, “the wine of princes. Bur- 
viously had. The best way is to gundy smiles, hock winks, cham- 
keep all champagne in the case in pagne laughs. There are many 
which it arrives, with the proper, dreams in a bottle of Burgundy! 
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In the first rank, and he is nght|of the Vade Mecum, that we ma 
there, he places the oar ttn rg carried too far. We shall, 
Conti;” we don’t mean to dis-' therefore, say nothing about Hock, 
parage Our Wine Merchant’s Ro-| ‘which keeps off the doctor,” or 
manée, (marked at sixty shillings. | Hermitage, which Our Wine Mer- 
Hear it, yegrocersand fruiterers!),chant says is “Church wine in 
but if the reader really wants to‘name, in strength, and in paterni- 
know where the best is to be had, ty;” neither shall we dwell upon 
let him persuade Mr. Bathe of the the rest of the contents of “ One of 
London Tavern, to produce a'our five guinea hampers,” but 
bottle of his Romanée the next' descend at once to homely “Bri- 
time he dines at that first of all tish gin.” Very commendably ob- 
taverns; he will never ask for it jecting to the frightful abuse of 
anywhere else afterwards. Next, this spirit among the lower orders, 
in order comes Chambertin, “the: who never drink it pure, Our 
pet tipple of Nap,” apropos of Wine Merchant thinks it is ‘a 
which we meet with this remark, ! good familiar creature, if well 
“A bottle of Chambertin.a ragout|; used,” and furnishes us with the 
% la Sardanapalus, and a lady following receipt for converting it 
causeur (query causeuse), arethe into toddy. “In making gin 
best companions in France.” toddy, mind that the water boils 
‘“‘Claret,’” observes Our Wine — have an iron-stone China jug, 
Merchant, “is the wine of the pour in a little boiling water first, 
gentle born,” and “to givea friend and rinse and warm the jug, then 
a bottle of claret (perfectly quiet, put in first as much loaf sugar as 
and cool) is one of the most per-' you may require, pour on it about 
fect marks of agentleman.” We half a pint of boiling water, well 
trust that this distinguishing cha-/|stir with a spoon, so as to makea 
racteristic will not be lost sight of syrup, then pour as much more 
when we send for a dozen ortwo boiling water as you require to 
at the Emporium. Our Wine have toddy, mix again, and now 
Merchant revels in Claret. “It may add lemon juice and skins of 
be served at table from the com-'lemon, and stir, now taste, and 
mencement of the dinner, to the you will find this an agreeable 
end of the entertainment... No drink, if properly mixed with 
wine is so congenial to the human sweet and acid; now pour in 
constitution... . It is fashionable ‘about one fourth of gin more, and 
to drink it in large glasses, and stir again, set the mixture in front 
often in large quantities” (an eye of the fire, or put it ona hob, ina 
to the main chance here) — and little time serve it hot in tumblers, 
the course advised is “‘to serve it'and you will find a toddy that 
out fresh from the cellar, and'everybody likes. If this toddy is 
drink it out of the black bottle.” jmade thus, and put to keep hot, 
But we fear, in our admiration, with a cover over the top, and 
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served the last thing before guests 
leave on a cold night, it will be 
highly appreciated.” 

But the best made toddy must 
fail if the materials be not first- 
rate; and, therefore, Our Wine 
Merchant concludes with this 
word of caution andrecommenda- 
tion: “But mind, the gin must be 
good — we keep none but that 
made by So-and-So, and we serve 
it in two gallons, (twelve bottles) 
to our customers, pure and unad- 
ulterated, as it comes from their 
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sleep in a warm bed — that is the 
way to killit. There is a shorter 
way of killing it which I think 
cruel, and that is by depriving it 
of drink. An ugly catarrh, you 
see, is not like a pretty baby, 
though you do perhaps feed both 
with gruel; you nurse one in 
order to destroy it, and the other 
in order to keep it safe and 
sound. 

Put a little brandy in the gruel, 
Mrs. Rummer — it may do me no 
good, but it will take away from 


distillery, and one bottle of our 
gin will be equal in strength to within the saucepan, faithful 
one and a half bottles of the re- housekeeper, to ane rour brew- 
tail shops, and infinitely more ing thick and slab, I ‘ll ease my 
pure.” mind — as fidgetty old gentlemen 
And so, with our earnest wish like well to do — by talking to 
that the carboy and the truck may you freely on the subject of my 
have plenty to do as the season of! ailment. 
festivity draws near, we shake. 
hands with Our Wine Merchant, 
and shut up his Vade Afecum. 


the sloppiness; and while you stir 


Mucous membrane, Madam, is 
ithe sufferer on these occasions. 
We are lined with skin outside 
and with mucous membrane in- 
side, as perhaps you know. oe 
two join at the nose and lips. 

AN UGLY NURSLING. There is mucous membrane in the 
GRUEL, if you please, Mrs.:nostril, which runs up to a little 
Rummer, for my nursling. Ihave: cavern in the bone at the root of 
picked up a Catarrh in the streets, the nose — I shall have that 
and brought it home with me to blockaded to-morrow, and apretty 
be nursed; a very ugly nursling, headache I expect with it — and 
certainly. At this time of the runs down to the throat and joins 
year there isa catarrh, oracold, the mucous membrane that has 
or whatever poe please to call it,|lined the mouth, and they run to- 
now In one shape now in another,' gether down the windpipe to line 
lying heavily on the breast of all the air-passages within the 
many a woman and man, who is lungs, and down the gullet to line 
compelled to stop at home andjthe stomach and the channel 
nurse it. We must feed it uponithence. Now, because I have 
gruel, Mrs. Rummer, keep it in-| chilled my skin, the mucous mem- 
doors, and let it have plenty of brane is to suffer forit. First, it 
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gets dry and red — it swells and 
causes me to feel, as you are used 
to say, “stuffed up.” Next, a dis- 
charge will begin; and I shall 
consider myself fortunate if the 
catarrh in the nose does not run 
down into the lungs, and make 
me cough and wheeze, give mea 
touch, infact, of bronchitis. In 
my case, whatever else it may do, 
it always runs down by the other 
road into my stomach, and de- 
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matters worse, if one is obliged to 
go to and from them to one’s daily 

usiness, through all manner of 
cold or damp, or among all man- 
ner of draughts. 

If I were a business man, or had 
to spend much of my day behind 
the counter in a draughty shop, I 
would certainly not treat myself 
inthis way. In that case I would 
try the barbarous but effective 
method first suggested by Dr. C. 


stroys my relish of my victuals. J.B. Williams, who advises, when 
My friend Whelks, who is an odd! you catch cold, to baulk it atonce. 
fellow, generally catches a cold; Cut away the ground from under 
wrong side upwards. Whenever it. Let it have nothing to goupon. 
he eats anything that ens the; Of course there cannot be a dis- 
membrane in his stomach, that charge of fluid into the nose and 
establishes a rebellion along the lungs, unless such fluid is first 
whole line, up into the nose and drawn from the blood; and the 
down into the lungs, so that he blood again has to get it from the 
catches cold over hisdinner, when food. Let all your food, there- 
he eats what would give you orme fore, be solid. Do not drink a 
only a touch of heartburn. drop of anything. What follows? 

ou, Mrs. Rummer, being an; The blood has a great many pulls 
experienced nurse, know very) upon its resources, for all the na- 
well how a cold like mine should ;tural and necessary processes 
betreated. It should be fed with! and secretions in the body; such 
spoon meat, kept in a warm room, ‘demands must be met, and the 
and made to perspire at night. ;result is, that when the nose and 
After all fever has departed, if the|lungs attempt to overdraw their 
nursling should still finger in ex- small account upon its bank for 
istence, you would suggest cho-; mucus due, it is obliged to refuse 
king it with arump-stea a een IT couldn't myself go 
of port. A good dinner an an' without my coffee and my tea; but 
extra glass of wine, will make me,/ when you next find that a cold is 
as I have often heard you say on, coming, Mrs. Rummer, you, if you 
such occasions, a free man. You like, may try the plan, andI believe 
are quite right. That is the sen-i you will find that if you lose no 
sible, old-fashioned, efficient way ;time in beginning, forty-eight 
of nursing a catarrh, which Icom- hours of total abstinence from 
mend to all who can afford to stay liquids of all sorts will kill a cold 
at home. For, you see, spoon entirely. Now, a man who tries 


meat and warm rooms only make |this remedy may go out into the 
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air, and the more the better. For 
the more he walks and creates 
exhalations from the skin, the 
more he robs his blood of water 
and the more thoroughly he breaks 
the bank on which the nose and 
throat and lungs rely for the 
means of making themselves 
troublesome. 

Mrs. Rummer, I have observed 
that when you have a cold in the 
nose, you yourself are always in 
the habit of calling it the Influenza. 
No doubt, Mrs. Rummer, the in- 
fluenza is a catarrh; but then it is 
an epidemic catarrh, and it is b 
no means always prevailing. tt 
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is convalescent in a week, but re- 
mains debilitated. A sickly man, 
or an old man, it will often pull 
down to the grave. The influenza 
of eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven was practically more fatal 
than cholera; though not so appa- 
rently. Many more died of it than 
die during a season of cholera, but 
then the numbers attacked are in- 
comparably greater. Influenza 
will seize at once half the popula- 
tion in atown; and if they all get 
well again except one in a thou- 
sand strong men, and a certain 
number of the weakly, the morta- 
lity may still be very alarming — 


has raged only about a score of! greater than is caused by cholera, 


times during the last three centu- 


ries; and after each visitation, for. 


some years individuals have re- 
mained subject to isolated attacks, 
but that is all. Itis an epidemic, 
and a very strange one. tt is pro- 
duced by some subtle influence in 
the air; and the Italians therefore 
called the whole disease the Influ- 
ence, orInfluenza. The French 
call it thegrippe. The old doctors 


i which attacks only s few of us, but 
destroys one of everytwo or three 
| on whom it seizes. 

There is no mistaking the ex- 
listenceof the mysterious influence 
‘which causes this disease. In the 

year eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three it visited us. On the third 
of April in that year, the day of its 
arrival, a ship, the Stag, was 
coming up the Channel, and at 


| ist 


called it catarrh by contagion. twoo’clock arrived off Berry Head, 


Certainly it is contagious; but 
that is not all. True influenza not 
only includes in one complaint the 
whole run of catarrh, with a more 


all on board well. 


There was an 
easterly wind blowing from the 


land, and in half an hour forty of 
ithe men were smitten with in- 


than usual tenderness about the; fluenza; by six o'clock, sixty 
eyes, but it is accompanied with were on the sick list with it; by 
an enormous depression of the'two o’clock on the succeeding 
spirits and the vital energies.|day, there were one hundred and 

ou Can no more mistake the de-/sixty men laid up. On the same 
pression of influenza for the de- third of April the disease appeared 
pression of a cold, than you can/in London, and on the evening of 
mistake a well fora worm-hole. that day the regiment on duty at 

_ The disease runs its course ra-| Portsmouth went to bed all well; 
pidly — a previously healthy man but, on the next morning, there 
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were not soldiers enough able to the certain fact, that a man coming 
get up and do garrison duty. The by railway from a town in which 
influence was upon them. there is influenza, not being him- 
What this influence is, no man self sick, may give the sickness to 
can tell with certainty. Influenza the friends with whom he stays, in 
has more than once in a curious’ a town not otherwise infected. 
way preceded cholera, and it is| But of all colds or catarrhs the 
supposed — incorrectly perhaps | oddest is that caused by hay, call- 
— to travel as cholera does, ina,ed the hay asthma. Happily we 
given direction without being go- are not all apt to catch it. Only a 
verned bythewind. It is said then | few people and they, to a marvel- 
to be connected with the magnetic lous degree, are sensitive to an 
currents of the earth. It is said/influence proceeding from fresh 
also to depend on the electricalij hay, which begets all the symp- 
condition of the air, which be-|toms of a severe cold, excessive 
comes negatively electric, or itching and pinching over the 
which causes an accumulation of;whole mucous membrane, snee- 
electricity in human bodies. Many’ zing, running at the nose, cough, 
of the recorded epidemics of this difficulty of breathing, and so 
kind have been associated with'forth. It will affect people not in 
the appearance of peculiar dry'an ordinary way liable to catch 
thick fogs. Negatively electric, cold, will affect them only in the 
clouds have been observed before hay season, and then only if they 
an epidemic has set in, and thun-!go near ripe grass or new hay. 
derstorms. Meat sent up at the Such people, if they can afford it, 
tail of a kite has come down put-/ fly the country at that time of year, 
rid. The influence has been/and live in town, or upon some 
ascribed also to the development! barren stretch of coast; there 
under certain conditions of vastithey are safe. A lady hable to 
clouds of vegetable germs or ani-! suffer from this influence one day 
malcules, smaller than the micros- | was attacked suddenly at tea-time, 
copists can detect, as it is certain | some time after the hay harvest. 
that there must exist by myriads; Her children had come in to tea 
forms of life too minute even for|out of a barn full of new hay, in 
detection by the best of lenses. A: which they had been playing. The 
certain animalcule or a certain|same lady used to go to Harwich 
fungus coming in contact with the'during the hay-making season, 
air passages may be the cause of and one day, while walking on the 
the peculiar irritation, and its | shore there, she was suddenly at- 
germs carried about by a person|tacked. Next morning she disco- 
who has been among them may be|vered that there was some hay 
communicated by him — through] being made on the top of a cliff, 
contact, or contagion — to his at the time when she was walking 
neighbours. So we may explain under it. In another year, she 
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was visiting at another place after'she returned, and suffered no 
the hay season, and was suddenly | more than slight cough and diffi- 
attacked in her bed-room with the culty of prone which did not 
catarrh. It turned out that alarge distress her. atever be the 
haystack had been since early precise way in which fresh hay 
morning in course of removal exerts its influence, it appears to 
from a field at a great distance to be that particular grass which 
a yard close by the house. gives to the hay its scent — called 
Dr.Watson,whois my instructor by the botanists the anihoxanthum 
about all these things, was called odoratum — which is the source of 
to see the wife of a stable-keeper this extremely curious disorder. 
near Regent Street. He found Now, J am not going on to talk 
her with a crying cold, alarmin, about old coughs, or old men’s 
difficulty of breathing, and loud jand old women’s coughs, because 
wheezing. Suchsymptoms having I am an oldish man and you are an 
come on some days before, her: oldish woman, Mrs. Rummer, and 
husband had proposed to drive! we must not frightenone another. 
her in a gig to Islington to see a} We must nurse carefully what 
doctor. They accordingly had ugly colds we get, and make an 
set out, but before they got from endofthem. Fill me the footpan 
Regent Street to Islington the with hot water, and dish up the 
woman suddenly became quite gruel. 
well. She had then spent one or 
ote quiet abla and cen ae 
with some friends in the City, but 
directly after she came home the THE LONG VOYAGE. 
old symptoms returned upon her. WHEN the wind is blowing and 
There was a strong smell of hayin the sleet or rain is driving against 
the house, and the husband stated |the dark windows, I love to sit by 
that his lofts had lately been filled; the fire, thinking of what I have 
with a number of fresh trusses, read in books ofvoyage and travel. 
which were more than usually Such books have had a strong fas- 
scented. It appeared, also, that cination for my mind from my 
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his wife was always worse at night 
when the house was shut up, and 
better in the morning when the 
windows were all opened and the 
air blewin. Change of dwelling 
was advised. The woman removed 
to a house a hundred yards off, 
and got well immediately. ‘Then 
she went into the country till the 
scented hay was all used up. 
A drier stock having been laid in 


earliest childhood; and I wonder 
it should have come to pass that I 
never have been round the world, 
never have been shipwrecked, 
ice-environed, tomahawked, or 
eaten. 

This time of year is crowded 
with thick-coming fancies. Sitting 
on my ruddy hearth in the twilight 
of New Year’s Eve, I find incidents 
of travel rise around me from all 
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the latitudes and longitudes of the 
globe. They observe no order or 
sequence, but appear and vanish 
as they will — ‘come like shadows, 
so depart.”” Columbus, aloneupon 
the sea with his disaffected crew, 
looks over the waste of waters 
from his high station on the poop 
of his ship, and sees the first un- 
certain glimmer of the light, 
“rising and falling with the waves, 
like & torch in the bark of some 
fisherman,” which is the shining 
star of a new world. Bruce is 
caged in Abyssinia, surrounded 
by the gory horrors which shall 
often startle him out of his sleep 
at home when years have passed 
away. Franklin, come to the end 


my mind’s eye can discern some 
traces of arocky seacoast, recals 
to me a fearful story of travel de- 
rived from that unpromising nar- 
rator of such stories, a parliamen- 
tary blue-book. A convict is its 
chief figure, and this man escapes 
with other prisoners from a penal 
settlement. It is an island, and 
they seize a boat, and get to the 
main land. Their way is by a 
rugged and precipitous sea-shore, 
and they have no earthly hope of 
ultimate escape, for, the party of 
soldiers despatched by an easier 
course to cut them off, must 
inevitably arrive at their distant 
bourne long before them, and re- 
take them if by any hazard they 


of his unhappy overland journey survive the horrors of the way 
— would that it had been his last!;Famine, as they all must have 
— lies perishing of hunger with;foresecen, besets them early in 
his brave companions: each ema-|their course. Some of the party 
ciated figure stretched upon its die and are eaten; some are mur- 
miserable bed without the power dered by the rest and eaten. This 
to rise: all, dividing the weary one awful creature eats his fill, 
days between their prayers, their and sustains his strength, and 
remembrances of the dear ones at lives on to be recaptured and 
home, and conversation on the taken back. The unrelateable ex- 
pleasures of eating; the last-/periences through which he has 
named topic being ever present passed have been so tremendous, 
to them, likewise, in their dreams. | that he is not hanged as he might 
All the African travellers, way-|be, but goes back to his old 
worn, solitary and sad, submit) chained gang-work. A little time, 
themselves again to drunken,/and he tempts one other prisoner 
murderous, man-gelling despots, away, seizes another boat, and 
of the Jowest order of humanity; flies once more — necessarily in 
and Mungo Park, fainting under | the old hopeless direction, for he 
a tree and succoured by #2 woman, can take no other. He is soon cut 
gratefully remembers how his off, and met oy Pens euine very: 
Good Samaritan has always come face to face, upon the beach. He 
to him in woman’s shape, the wide is alone. In his former journey he 
world over. acquired an inappeasable relish 

A shadow on the wall in which for his dreadful food. He urged 
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the new man away, expressly to; island of Purbeck! The captain’s 
kill him and eat him. In the'two dear daughters are aboard, 
pockets on one side of his coarse!and five other ladies. The ship 
convict - dress, are portions of the ' has been driving many hours, has 
man’s body, on which he is seven feet water in her hold, and 
regaling; in the pockets on the her mainmast has been cut away. 
other side, isan untouched store, The description of her loss, fami- 
of salted pork (stolen before he liar to me from my early boyhood, 
left the island) for which he has'seems to be read aloud as she 
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no pee He is taken back, 
and 


wall or in the fire, without him, | 
solitary monster, eating as he: 
prowls along, while the sea rages: 
and rises at him. 

Captain Bligh (a worse man to 
be entrusted with arbitrary power. 
there could scarcely be) ishanded | 


over the side of the Bounty, and 


e is hanged. But I shall: 
never see that sea-beach on the: 


rushes to her destiny. 


““About two in the morning of Friday 
the sixth of January, the ship atill dri- 
ving, and approaching very fast to the 
shore, Mr. Henry Merton, the second 
mate, went again into the cuddy, where 


| the captain then was. Another conversa- 


tion taking place, Captain Pierce ex- 
pressed extreme anxiety for the preser- 
vation of his beloved daughters, and 
earnestly asked the officer if he could 
devise any method of saving them. On 
his answering with great concern, that 


turned adrift on the wide ocean in: he oe it would be ar oie but 
an open boat, by order of Fletche that their only chance would be to wait 


; : ifor morning, the captain lifted up his 
Christian one of his officers, at ‘hands in silent and distressful ejacula- 


this very minute. Another flash ton. | FNS cites etary oe ee 
_ i Weal 18 dreadful moment, ship 
of my fire, and “Thursday Oc struck, with such violence as to dash the 


tober Christian,” five-and-twenty. heads of those standing in the cuddy 
years of age, son of the dead and against the deck os en cage 
: ; shock was accompanied by a shrie 
one Fletcher the savage mother, | horror that burst at one instant from 
eaps aboard [lis Majesty 8 ship every quarter of the ship. 
Briton, hove to off Pitcairn’s Is- . abr a bie scammer wpe bac cen 
7 ¢ ° emar y inattentive 
land ; bays his srmple grace before their duty during great part of the storm, 
eating, in good English ; and now poured upon deck, where no exer- 
knows that a pretty little animal tions aa ae cole ae ie 
on board is called adog, because “ee (BG) B88 stance no haiked tn 
° fs : ‘useful. They had actually akulked in 
in his childhood he had heard of their hammocks, leaving the working of 
such strange creatures from his the pumps and other necessary labours 
father and the other mutineers ‘to the officers of the ship, and the sol- 
* diers, who had made uncommon exer- 
grown gray under the shade of tions. Roused by a sense of their danger, 
the Bread-fruit trees, speaking of the same seamen, at this moment, in 
their lost country far away frantic exclamations, demanded of heaven 
; Ad y: : and their fellow-sufferera that succour 
,.See the Halsewell, East India-:which their own efforts timely made, 
man ‘outward bound, driving ; might hosainly pare preci et bate 
. ; 6 ship continue Oo eal on e 
ay “ie preanrat) night towards | -ocks: and acon bilging, fell with her 
e rocks near eacombe, on the | broadside towards the shore. When she 
Household Words, XXII, 22 
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struck, a number of the men climbed up 
the ensign-staff, under an apprehension 
of her immediately going to pieces. 

“Mr. Meriton, at this crisis, offered 
to these unhappy beings the best advice 
which could be given; he recommended 
that all should come to the side of the 
ship lying lowest on the rocks, and singly 
to take the opportunities which might 
then offer, of escaping to the shore. 

“Having thus provided, to the utmost 
of his power, for the safety of the de- 
sponding crew, he returned to the round- 
house, where, by this time, all the pus- 
sengers, and most of the officers had 
assembled. The latter were employed 
in offering consolation to the anfortunate 
ladies; and, with unparalleled magnani- 
mity, suffering their compassion for the 
fair and amiable companions of their 
misfortunes to prevail over the sense of 
their own danger. 

“In this charitable work of comfort, 
Mr. Meriton now joined, by assurances 
of his opinion, that the ship would hold 
together till the morning, when all would 
be safe. Captain Pierce observing one 
of the young gentlemen loud in his ex- 
clamations of terror, and frequently cry 
that the ship was parting, cheerfully bid 
him be quiet, remarking that though the 
ship should go to pieces, he would not, . 
bat would be safe enough. 

“It is difficult to convey a correct idea 
of the scene of this deplorable catastro- | 
phe, without describing the place where | 
it happened. The Halsewell struck on, 
the rocks at a part of the shore where the 
cliff fs of vast hefght, and rises almost, 
perpendicular from its base. But at this’ 
particular spot, the foot of the cliff is ex-' 
cavated [Into a cavern of ten or twelve. 
yards in depth, and of breadth equal to; 
the length of.a large ship. The sides of’ 
the cavern are so nearly upright, as to! 
be of extremely difficult access; and the: 
bottom is strewed with sharp and uneven 
rocks, which seem, by some convulsion | 
of the earth, to have been detached from 
its roof. 

“The ship lay with her broadside op- 
posite to the mouth of this cavern, with 
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“In addition to the company already 
in the round-house, they had admitted 
three black women and two soldicrs* 
wives; who, with the husband of one of 
them, had been allowed to come in, 
though the seamen, who had tumultu- 
ously demanded entrance to get the 
lights, had becn opposed and kept out 
by Mr. Rogers and Mr. Brimer, the third 
and fifth mates. The numbers there 
were, therefore, now increased to near 
fifty. Captain Picree sat on a chair, a 
cot, or some other moveable, with a 
daughter on cach side, whom he alter- 
nately pressed to his affectionate breast. 
The rest of the melancholy assembly 
were seated on the deck, which was 
strewed with musical instruments, and 
the wreck of furniture and other articles. 

“Here also Mr. Meriton, after having 
cut several wax-candles in piccea, and 
stuck them up in various parts of the 
round-housge, and lighted up all the glass 
lanthorns he could tind, took his seat, 
intending to wait the approach of dawn, 
and then assist the partners of his dan- 
gers tu escape. But, observing that the 
poor ladies appeared parched and ex- 
hausted, he brought a basket of oranges 
and prevailed on some of them to refresh 
themselves by sucking a little of the 
juice. At this time they were all tole- 
rably composed, except Miss Mansel, who 
was in hysteric fits on the flour of the 
deck of the round-house. 

* But on Mr. Meriton's return to the 
company, he perceived a considerable 
alteration in the appearance of the ship; 
the sides were visibly giving way; tho 
deck seemed to be lifting, and he dis- 
covered other strong Indications that 
she could not hold much longer together. 
On this account, he attempted to go for- 
ward to look out, but immediately saw 
that the ship had separated in the widdlo, 
and that the forepart baving changed Its 
position, lay rather further out towards 
the sea. In such an emergency, when 
the next moment might plunge him Into 
eternity, he determined to seize the pre- 


|sent opportunity, and follow the example 


of the crew and the aoldiera, who were 


her whole length stretched almost from /2°W quitting the ship in numbers, and 


side to side of it. But when she struck, ; 
it was too dark for the unfortunate per- : 
sons on board to discover the real mag-' 
nitade of their danger, and the extreme 
horror of guch a situation. 


making thelr way to the shore, though 
quite ignorant of its nature and descrip- 
on. 


‘Among other expedicnts, the ensign- 


jetaY Lad been unsbipped, and attempted 
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to be laid between the ship's side and 
some of the rocks, but without success, 
for it snapped asunder before it reached 
them. However, by the light of a lan- 
thom, which a seaman handed through 
the sky-light of the round-house to the 
deck, Mr. Meriton discovered a spar 
which appeared to be laid from the ship's 
side to the rocks, and on this spar he 
resolved to attempt his escape. 


“Accordingly, lying down upon it, he 
thrust himself forward; however, he 
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round-house, where Mr. Rogers hung up 
the lamp, and Captain Pierce sat down 
between his two daughters. 

“The sea continuing to break in very 
fast, Mr. Macmanus, a midshipman, and 
Mr. Schutz, @& passenger, asked Mr. 
Rogers what;they could do to escape. 
‘Follow me,’ he replied, and they all 
went into the stern-gallery; and from 
thence to the upper-quarter-gallery on 
the poop. While there, a very heavy sea 
fell on board, and the round-house gave 
way; Mr. Rogers heard the ladies shriek 


soon found that it had no communication 
ith the rock; he reached the end of it; at intervals, as if the water reached 
and then slipped off, receiving a very them; the noise of the sea at other times 
violent bruise in his fall, and before he drowning their voices. 
could recover his legs, he was washed off: ‘‘Mr. Brimer had followed him to the 
by the surge. He now supported himself;poop, where they remained together 
by swimming, until a returning wave about five minutes, when on the breaking 
dashed him against the back part ofthe of this heavy sea, they jointly seized 
ae Here he laid hold of a small;a hen-coop. The same wave which 
projection in the rock, but was so much | proved fatal to some of those below, 
benumbed that he was on the point of!carried him and his companion to the 
quitting it, when a seaman, whro had al-|rock,on which they were violently dashed 
ready gained a footing, extended his! and miserably bruised. 
hand, and assisted him until he could | ‘‘Here on the rock were twenty-seven 
secure himself a little on the rock; from men; but it now being low water, and as 
which he clambered on a shelf still'they were convinced that on the flowing 
higher, and out of the reach of the surf. of the tide all must be washed off, many 
“Mr. Rogers, the third mate, remained attempted to get to the back or the sides 
with the captain and the unfortunate;of the cavern, beyond the reach of the 
ladles and their companions nearly twenty | returning sea. Scarcely more than six, 
minutes after Mr. Meriton had quitted' besides Mr. Rogers and Mr. Brimer, suc- 
the ship. Soon after the latter left the | cecded. 
round-house, the captain asked what: ‘Mr. Rogers, on gaining this station, 
was become of him, to which Mr. Rogers; was so nearly exhausted, that had his 
replied, that he was gone on deck to sce | exertions been protracted only a few 
what could be done. After this, a heavy , minutes longer, he must have sunk under 
sea breaking over the ship, the ladies'them. He was now prevented from Join- 
exclaimed, “Oh poor Meriton! he is/ing Mr. Meriton, by at least twenty 
drowned! had he stayed with us he would men between them, none of whom could 
have been safe!” and they all, particu-: move, without the imminent peril of his 
larly Miss Mary Plerce, expressed great life. 
concern at the apprehension of his loss. | ‘They found thata very considerable 
**The sca was now breaking in at the number of the crew, seamen, and sol- 
fore-part of the ship, and reached as far! diers, and some petty officers, were in 
as the mainmast. Captain Pierce gave |the same situation as themselves, though 
Mr. Rogers a nod, and they took a lamp ' many who had reached the rocks below, 
and went together into the stern-gallery, | perished in attempting to ascend. They 
where, after viewing the rocks fur some could yet discern some part of the ship, 
time, Captain Plerce asked Mr. Rogers and in their dreary station solaced them- 
if he thought there was any possibility of selves with the hopes of its remaining 
saving the girls; to which he replied, he ‘entire until day-break; for, in the midst 
feared there was none; for they could of their own distress, the sufferings of 
only discover the black face of the per- the females on board affected them with 
pendicular rock, and not the oavern,the most poignant anguish; and every 
which afforded shelter to those who sea that broke inspired thoin with terror 
escaped. They- then returned to the: for their safety. 
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“But, alas, thelr apprehensions were 
too soon realised! Within a very few 
minotes of the time that Mr. Rogers 
gained the rock, an universal shriek, 
which long vibrated in thelr ears, in 
which the voice of female distress was 
lamentably distinguished, announced the 
dreadful catastrophe. Ina few moments, 
all was hushed, except the roaring of the, 
winds and the dashing of the waves; the! 
wreck was buried in the deep, and not; 
an atom of it was ever afterwards scen."’ 
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raft, across broad rivers, by the 
swimming sailors; they carry him 
by turns through the deep sand 
and long grass (he patiently 
walking at all other times); they 
share with him such putrid fish as 
they find to eat; they lie down 
and wait for him when the rough 
carpenter, who becomes his espe- 


cial friend, lags behind. Beset by 

The most beautiful and affecting lions and tigers, by savages, by 
incident I know, associated with a thirst, by hunger, by death in a 
shipwreck, succeeds this dismal crowd of ghastly shapes, they 
story for a winter night. The never — O Father of all mankind, 
Grosvenor, East Indiaman home- thy name be blessed for it! — for- 
ward bound. goes ashore on the'get this child. The captain stops 
coast of Caffraria. It is resolved exhausted, and his faithful cox- 
that the officers, passengers, and swain goes back and is seen to sit 
crew, in number one hundred and. down by his side, and neither of 
thirty-five souls, shall endeavour the two shall be any more beheld 
to penetrate on foot, across track- until the great last Se but, as 
less deserts, infested by wild the rest go on for their lives, they 
beasts and cruel savages, to the take the child with them. The 
Dutch settlements at the Cape of carpenter dies of poisonous 
Good Hope. With this forlorn berries eaten in starvation; and 
object belore them, they finally the steward, succeeding to the 
separate into two parties — never command of the party, succeeds 
more to meet on earth. _to the sacred guardianship of the 


There is a solitary child among child. 


the passengers — a little boy of 
seven years old who has no rela-. 
tion there; and when the first 
party is moving away he cries 
after some member of it who has 
been kind tohim. The crying of. 
a child might he supposed to be a 
little thing to men. in such great 
extremity: but it touches them, 


jacket round him, lays his 


God knows al! he does for the 
poor baby; how he cheerfully car- 
ries him in his arms when he him- 
self is weak and ill; how he feeds 
him when he himself is griped with 
want; how he folds his fa tr 
j ittle 
worn face with a woman’s tender- 
ness upon his sunburnt breast, 


le -. soothes him in hissufferings, sings 
and he is immediately taken into to him as he limps along, unmind- 


that detachment. ‘ful of his own parched and 

From which time forth, this: bleeding feet. Divided for a few 
child is sublimely made a sacred'days from the rest, they dig a 
charge. He is pushed, ona little grave in the sand and bury their 
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good friend the cooper — these, the remembrance of thé missin 
two companions alone in the wil- ladies saved from the wrecke 
derness — and then the time vessel, and who was often sought 
comes when they both areilland but never found, thoughts of 
beg their wretched partners in another kind of travel come into 
despair, reduced and few in num- my mind. 


ber now, to wait by them one day. Thoughts of a voyager unex- 
They wait by them one day, they pectedly summoned ‘from home, 


wait by them two days. On the who travelled a vast distance, and 
morning of the third, they move, 


. ; : j could never return. Thoughts of 
very softly about, in making their | this unhappy wayfarer in the 


preparations for the resumption | depths of his sorrow, in the bitter- 
of their journey ; for, the child 18‘ ness of his anguish, in the help- 
sleeping by the fire, and it 18 Jessness of his self-reproach, in 
agreed with one consent that hethe desperation of his desire to 
shall not be disturbed until the, set right what he had left wrong, 
last moment. The moment comes, ' and do what he had left undone. 
the fire is dying — and the child is | 
dead. For, there were many many 
ae ithings he had neglected. Little 
His faithful friend, the steward, ' matters while he was at home and 
lingers but a little while behind surrounded by them, but things 
him. Hisgriefis great, he staggers’ of mighty moment when he was at 
on for a few days, lies down in the: an immeasurable distance. There 
desert, and dies. But he shall be: were many many blessings that he 
reunited in his immortal spirit — had inadequately felt, there were 
who can doubtit! — withthe child, ' many trivial injuries that he had 
where he and the poor carpenter not forgiven, there was love that 
shall be raised up with the words, he had but poorly returned, there 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it'was friendship that he had too 
unto the least of these, ye have lightly prized ; there wereamillion 
done it unto Me. kind words that he might have 
As I recal the dispersal and dis-:8poken, a million kind looks that 
appearance of nearly all the parti- | he might have given, uncountable 
ctpators in this once famous ship-|Slight easy deeds in which he 
wreck (a mere handful being re-,; Might have been most truly great 
covered at last), and the legends 80d good. fora day (he would 
that were long afterwards revived. exclaim) for but one day to make 
from time to time among the Eng-. amends! But the sun never shone 
lish officers at the Cape, of a white: Upon th#t happy day, and out of 
woman with an infant, saidtobave bis remote captivity he never 
been seen weeping outside a: Came. 
savage hut far in the interior, who| Why does this traveller's fate 


was whisperingly associated with; obscure, on New Year's Eve, the 
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other histories of travellers with 
which my mind was filled butnow, 
and cast a solemn shadow over 
me! Must I one day make his 
journey ? Even so. Who shall say, 
that I may not then be tortured 
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yelling and whooping about, to 
the dismay of staid wayfarers. 

_ Here is a Greek and there is a 
Greek with splendid picturesque 
face, and dark matted hair falling 
about in wild array. I know 


by such late regrets: that I may, no race of men more romantic in 


not then look from my exile on 
my empty place andundone work? 
I stand upon a sea shore, where 
the waves are years. They break 
and fall, and I may little heed 
them: but, with every wave the 
sea 18 rising, and I know that it 
will float me on this traveller's 
voyage at last. 
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GREEK EASTER AT CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. 

Tae Greek Lent is over, and 
it is Easter at Constantinople. 
All night long great guns have 
been firing afar off, and small 
arms are being discharged by 
excitable persons at every street 
corner. Fou might fancy the 
town was being stormed, instead 
of holding high festival — so 
violent is the noise and uproar. 
During the day the streets are 
crowded as a fair, and perambu- 
lated by itinerant vendors of good 
things as boisterous as on a Satur- 
day night at Wapping. Fowls, 
sweetmeats, rank pastry, various 
preparations of milk agg rakee 
seem to be the chief things which 
furnish a Greek merry-making at 
Constantinople. Little boys with 
eager black eyes and tallowy com- 
plexions are in their glory, and go 


ee They go swaggerin 

about from street to street in al 
the bravery of their national cos- 
tume, and you may hear their 
voices & hundred yards off as they 
wrangle and glare at each other 
on the smallest occasion of dis- 
pute. The dominant race, the 
grave and dignified Turks, carry 
themselves very differently. They 
sit about, cross-legged, on the 
benches of coffee-houses, or before 
their itinerant stalls of mohalibe 
and yaourt. However dirty, poor, 
and miserable the Turk may be, 
he always smokes his pipe with 
the same grand calm air. When 
two or three of them are together 
they may perhaps tell each other 
now and then that God is great; 
but this is evidently the only 
attempt at conversation which is 
suited to their sense of self- 
importance and the heat of the 


ae 

oving on through the motley 
crowd which fills the sunlit streets, 
and taking silent note of these 
things, I saunter along past the 
guard-house at the street corner, 
where the officer on service is 
smoking a pipe; past the artillery 
ground and its useless guns; past 
the immense dung heap which has 
been collecting for years beside it; 
and past the legion of dog vermin, 
who howl thereon perpetually, 
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and form a distinct colony oftheir which have always made Mussul- 
kind. At oo ra arrive at ‘“‘the man rule, at least in modern times, 
reat field of the dead,” or the another word for semi-barbarism, 
Moslem burial ground, where a national sloth, and indifference 
species of fair is being held. It to all things. The scene around 
is a strange place to choose; but us now, beggars description. 
I have remarked that Eastern Though the afternoon is exces- 
nations generally are fond of sively sultry and threatens rain, 
olaying above their dead; ben every tombstone is crowded with 
because they usually chose the a separate party of jolly Greeks; 
most beautiful sites for cemeteries. and there they are again swinging 
The Grand Champ des Morts, themselves from the branches of 
which is the local name for the trees,and riding round on wooden 
)lace where I now stand, occupies horses made to turn about a pole. 
indeed one of the most beautiful Some of the gentlemen occupied 
positions in the country, com- in these invigorating exercises 
inanding a magnificent view of are reverend greybeards, with 
the Golden Horn, and of the:bald heads. Ineed not say, they 
mosques and minarets of the are all of the same hopeful natio- 
Turkish city, and of seuay on nality — all Greeks. 
the other side of the way. They Women there are, of course, 
look very beautiful, seenthrough none but the dainty dames of 
the clear air and reflected in the Pera. The men dance together 
waves. I would almost rather their uncouth national dances to 
take my usual seat at yonder café a rude and inharmonious music. 
there and look my daily fill, than It is the same dance that may have 
remain in the noisy fair. I turn been danced by the companions 
indeed to do so; but there are a of Leonidas and Miltiades, or in 
party of Greeks, hopelessly drone: |ehe ancient Chorus — the dance 
congregated round my quiet cor-|we see pictured on old vases and 
ner. Just at this time acomecane in the silent chambers of Pompeii. 
with a friend, I find that I am;Some ten or twelve men, of ages 
fairly in for what is to follow, and between twenty and _ fifty-five, 
so may as well make up my mind take each other by the hand and 
to it. form themselves into a semicircle. 
The paths are far too narrow They then begin to stamp their 
and ill paved for us to walk arm feet slowly, and to excite them- 
in arm, our toes would be broken selves, until the measured stamp 
a hundred times over if we endea- becomes a frantic jump, the song 
voured to do 80; we separate,;a howM® They are headed by 
therefore, and pick our way overia dancing master who twirls a 
flat stones and smooth places as|handkerchief, and directs their 
carefully as possible. As we do movements. One by one as the 
80 we muse upon the reasons dancers retire from sheer exhaus- 
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tion, their places are filled up by | jostling each other indeed. See, 
others, and sometimes we see there is a breekless urchin seated 
some sunburnt old fellow look as on the sculptured turban, placed 
bashful as a maiden when asked perhaps above some Moslem hero. 
to join the party; but he always He is stuffing himself with a filthy 
ends by giving his consent and composition of rice and olives, 
will comescuffling along, blushing while he yells to his companions 
and smirking until he warmstothe who are charging at him down a 
ee das he jumps away as little bill. 
ustily as the rest. I could have +s 
wished the dancers had not been ja ee Peon wie ae nn 
so dirty and down at heel as they. hall y b, camagaroiiaas ‘lif fi a = 
are; and I could have dis ensed |” G aes ih, = ie ‘ " 
with the presence of a fat ald lady | he eae chee Nef ae : th , 
in a great coat, with her head |) ee Ai os i gr cee se 
bound up for the face-ache, who) ree re ‘ ob if eae : 
comes to inspect the proceedin s;|Panca wie ae sibae a oes a > 
but, in spite of these ieee hacke SDHC a anges ae aad 4 eta 
the scene is curious and inter- PORE ET sc AN Bee OUry mnees) 
ecine but we shall find the beauty and 
a fashion quite time enough, I dare 


Let us leave the dancers and say. We shall find them among 


look elsewhere: perhaps we shall | - . 
. |paper cigars, tents, jugglers and 
find that the amusements of hohi- | aletellers : but there they are. 


day makers are very much alike all; ;. . , 

over the world. We have nearly 24 . ih ae ve ei 

tumbled over a thimble-rig table! | DUMPHOUS Cap omatist s Tacy, too 

Gambling games of all kinds are Proud to speak to the Pera belle, 

going on as briskly among the 2m the young official puheae 
1 


tombs as at Ascot Heath after the: eee > horse rather too muc 


. oe eee for him, as a wild Perote dashes 
pinning of the emperors Cup. ‘by, thwacking the sides of his sorry 


There is popgun shooting for! . : a 
lollipops of a dirtier and greasier PAGE Cte) Cun ae nn: 


kind than our own, if possible;; There will be parties, too, in the 
there is throwing of sticks at a evening, made up of the New Cut 
mark with an ingenious hole for:and the Travellers’ Club. They 
the catching of the prize, to save‘ will not mix very well together; 
the proprietor of the sticks from and there will be all sorts of silver 
any disagreeable consequences of fork squabbles in consequence. 
a correct aim. There are shows Already four persons have asked 
in canvas tents, incon@Pivably me if my companion is entitled to 
dirty, and music as discordantasat put the word honourable before 
Fairlop fair. Everywhere there is,bis name, and evidently look 
the same eager, noisy, picturesque upon him with much less respect 
crowd, and life and death are'after my answer in the negative. 
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Ye gods, society’s squabbles at country, that they keep a stranger 
Pera! in a perpetual state of liveliness 
and motion: which is, doubtless, 
extremely beneficial to his health, 
especially if he be slothful. 
o idea of dirt or disgrace 

ONE of the peculiarities which seems to attach to a houseful of 
strikes me most among the inhabi- fleas — these pugnacious little 
tants of Turkey is their love of animals being looked upon as re- 
fleas. I am obliged to use the|cognised proprietors in the coun- 
word inhabitants, because allare/try, and as having as much right 
not Turks who live in Turkey;|there as any one else. Any at- 
and all are alike in this respect,, tempt, therefore, to exterminate 
whether Osmanli, Armenian, Bul-' them from a bed or a sofa would 
garian, Wallack,Moldavian,Greek, be laughed to scorn utterly. A 
or Jew. They pounce upon them Perote lady (and a Perote lady is 
with a cry of delight whereverthey, the very essence of fine ladyism) 
find them, and fondle them before will often stop several times in the 
putting them to death. They show’ course of a flirtation, languidly 
as much art and address in their'to catch a flea upon her dress: 
capture as a keen sportsman may feebly smiling while she twiddles 
evince in trying to get a shot at a him in her fingers, and then, 
flock of wild ducks. The fleas are passively dropping him on the 
not ungrateful for being thus held floor. Two grave Galata mer- 
in honour, and have effected a chants will stop in the midst of a 
very considerable settlement in: bargain sportively to catch a flea 
the country. They are, in point/on the shirt front of an acquaint- 
of fact, one of the nationalities of ance; and, cracking out his cris 
Turkey; the only one which has life on the counter, will procee 
nothing to ask of the government;'to draw a bill on London or to 
which has no wrongs to redress or; discuss the exchange, the depre- 
aed interests to bluster about./ ciation of Kaimés, and the rise 
Most of the houses being of wood, | of gold. 
they find warm commodious quar-| No individual throughout the 
ters — quarters which are utterly | country seems to be able to resist 
inaccessible to the broom of the the fascination of hunting a flea 
houseman. J use the word house-| wherever he sees him. What trap- 
man because there is nosuch thing, ping was to the Red Indians — 
as a housemaid in Turkey, ‘what the fox-chase was to the 

These little animals are so | squire of ur childhood — flea- 
prompt and ferocious in their; hunting is to the Oriental: it is a 
assaults, and have, moreover, such passion — a delight. As soon as 
akeen appreciation of the delicacy the livelylittle game breaks cover, 
of any fresh arrival from a distant no matter where or when, the 


A DEFENCE OF FLEAS. 
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eyes of the Perote light up with 
an unwonted fire; a keen sporting 
expression passes over his face; 
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had a deere about them, 
and thought them lucky! Pump- 
ing him with a light hand, I found 


he raises his hand stealthily by a he was not quite free from the 
sort of instinct; the certainty of same idea himself, and that it ob- 


his aim might pass into a proverb, 
and the next moment the hand 
has descended, and the Perote is 
twiddling his finger and thumb 
with tranquil satisfaction, and has 
resumed his occupation, be it 
what it may. He would stop to 
catch a flea, on his way to be 
hanged or to be married. He 
must have missed appointments, 
lost fortunes, by the habit; but it 
is engrafted in his nature, and is 
unconquerable. 

I have gone into rooms where 
fleas lay thick as dust upon the 
floor, and each of my steps must 
have killed hundreds of them; 
but, if I ever ventured to express 
the smallest distaste upon the oc- 
casion, I became as incompre- 
hensible to the men of Pera, as 
if I had told a Chinese I disliked 
stewed dog. 

They will even argue the point 
with you, if you press them close- 
ly, and maintain that the flea is 
like the elder Mirabeau — the 
friend of men. They will tell you 
that fleas keep up an irritation on 


the skin which is highly beneficial | 


in a hot country, and prevents the 
accumulation of morbid humours. 
On my remonstrating also with an 
hotel waiter about fine them 
constantly in the brefd (some 
baked and some alive), that indi- 
vidual, who spoke all the lan- 

ages of the world in bad 

rench, assured me the baker 


tains generally throughout the 
country. He said, that to allay 
the irritation they occasioned, was 
at all times a pleasing occupation; 
that it was to he remarked, no flea 
ever bit a man in a dangerous 
place, or injured his eye, or his 
ear, or opened an artery: there- 
fore fleas were the friends of men. 
He did not know (nor do I) what 
many of the Perote gentlemen 
would do if it were not for the un- 
failing entertainment supplied by 
fleas. He believed they kept 
people who had nothing to do, 
out of mischief. He said that the 
courteous catching of # flea upon 
the person of another, offered a 
frequentand pleasant opportunity 
of commencing a conversation, or 
beginning an acquaintance. That 
acquaintances so formed had 
often ripened into warm and last- 
ing friendships. He had even 
known more than one instance of 
Perote marriages brought about 
by a cheerful and inoffensive gal- 
lantry of this kind. He was much 
surprised at the unjustifiable 
anger of an English lady at din- 
ner, upon whose shoulder he had 
succeeded in catching a flea by an 
adroit movement of his left hand 
while his right was occupied in 
presenting hera dish of kid stuffed 
with chestnuts. She screamed, 
and her gentleman threatened to 
horsewhip him. He confessed his 
feelings were hurt and his reason 
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confounded by this behaviour on| 


the part of my country people. No 
Perote lady would have raised her 
eyes from her plate during such 
an occurrence. 

I endeavoured to soothe him by 
saying we were a people who lived 
in an inclement climate, and to 
whom, therefore, the utility of the 
flea was comparatively unknown; 
but he would not credit it. He 
could not bring his mind to bear 
all at once on a fact which ap- 
peared to him so remarkable. 
was like the Christian knight who 


told an African king that he could: 
ride his horse dry-footed over, 
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NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


THE shut-out wind is humming, 
The trees are dark and,still; 
No sound is in the valley, 
No sound is on the hill; 
The fields are lost in blackness, 
The heavens are all cloud; 
But the echoes are astir, 
And the night is glad and loud 
With the swinging and the ringing 
Of the massive bells, awaking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 


‘The sullen days of Winter 


Seem past, though but begun; 


I For, the earth, like Age, grown youth- 


Runs back towards the sun. 
The swift and golden fountains 
Of the light again are flowing; 


some of our rivers in winter; and! And the infant Year leaps up 


who was immediately bowstrung. 

I remember a personage of no 
mean rank once calling my at- 
tention specially to see him hunt 
and kill two fleas, who were re- 
posing together on the linen cover 
of a sofa. He began by rousing 
them into flight with the golden 
point of his pencil, and then pur- 
sued them in a state of the liveliest 
excitement for some minutes. (He 
had a long white beard, and was 8 
man of an august presence.) At 
length he ran down his game, and 
taking them in the usual way be- 
tween his finger and thumb, finally 


slew them upon the pipe-stick of a} 
brother sportsman, who offered it! 


spontaneously for the purpose. 

In the mosques, in the market- 
place, in the palace by the sweet 
cool séa-side, and in the coffee- 
houses in the hot and sultry town 
— whereverthere is a Perote there 


With his visage fresh and glowing; 
And, with swinging and with ringing, 
All the massive bells are waking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 


Our mother Earth, this midnight, 
Is merrier than she seems: 
A sweet new life is stirring 
In her soul, like loosened streams: 
The Spirit of all things living 
Murmurs round her in the gloom, 
And she sees the Spring far off, 
Starting out from leaf and bloom 
At the swinging and the ringing 
Of the massive bells, awaking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Scta the heavy air a shaking. 


The seeds, abed and sleeping, 
The sap within the boughs, 
Give a start of joy, and dumbly 
Join in with our carouse: 
The nightmare-like December 
In the fields ia lying dead, 
And the dawn-light of our rooms 
Paints the drifting clouds with red, 
Ag with swinging and with ringing, 
All masvive bells are waking, 
The reDound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 


The squirrel, snake, and dormouse, 


isa flea, and the Perote’s greatest 4 “\ic) tho Now yon net 


delight is to capture it. 


el the New Year coming, 
And relapse into their rest 
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With a sense of the hot sunshine 
In a forest full of leaves: 
Yea, evory living thing 
Freshly-growing life receives 
From the swinging and the ringing 
Of the massive bells, awaking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 


Yet more: Our carth-star ripens 
(What with sun-heat and with tears) 
Through the budding and the dying 
Of those endless leaves, the Years. 
In the dark yet Justrous Future 
What life-forms may be curl’d! 
Every New Year's morn for aye 
Ig a birthday to the world; 
When, with swinging and with ringing, 
All the massive bells are waking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 


Not a year but has its purpose, 
God-tutored and sublime; 

Every moment, like a sculptor, 
Shapes the marble mass of Time. 
We shall see, in the great reckoning 
When the final Good is wrought, 

That each act was something gain'd 
From the aching realm of Nought; 
Even the swinging and the ringing 
Ofthe massive bells, awaking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 


Daylight dies when night approaches, 
And night when sunbeanis range: 
The dull days have made a turning: 
Nothing changelcss is but Change. 
Let ua sing, then, and be merry 
(Since earth's dark side is but half), 
Yet with conscience in our mirth 
And a graveness in our laugh; 


For, with swinging and with ringing 


All the New Year bells are waking, 
The rebound of whose sound 

Sets the heavy air a-shaking, 
And old Death and young breath 

A strange under-song are making. 
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that all the interesting adventures 
are limited to persons of extra- 
ordinary personal attractions. 
Can’t an ugly fellow meet with 
surprising accidents by flood or 
field? Must all the people who 
run up ladders when a house is on 
fire and save beautiful young 
ladies from being burnt to death 
— must all the heroes of this sort 
be six feet high, five-and-twenty 
‘years of age, and end with a ba- 
‘ronetcy and twelve thousand a 
year? It is a most unfair distri- 
bulon of the gifts of fiction, so 
perhaps Truth may be more just ; 
‘and therefore I write down what 
happened, some ra years ago, 
Ito my friend John Belton, of the 
lhouse of Jones, Belton and 
| Jones. 

John Belton even then was not 
handsome; but he was big. 
Everything about him was big — 
his eyes, his nose, his mouth — 
but his manner was biggest of all. 
He was something like Louis the 
iFourteenth, only bigger; and 
with a considerable quantity of 
John Bullism in addition to the 
French dignity of the Grand 
‘Monarque. When big John Belton 
,was Sheriff of his native city he 
expanded more than ever. It was 
‘supposed there would have been 
;no room for him in the narrower 
i streets of his jurisdiction if he had 
swelled out any more, so they 
didn’t make him a knight. The 
consequences might have been 
awful. Big men, you may have 





1 


THERE is one great fault in remarked, are often addicted to 


most of the novels and romances 
of my acquaintance, and that is 


very small pursuits. Belton was 
|very fond of fishing. We used to 
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laugh to see him affix a small Date) 
to a small hook, and bring out at/ valley he wasinsearch of, he heard 
last a very small trout. But he|the noise of wheels. Animal 
was as much gratified as if it had: magnetism was not invented at 
been a whale. So every year when that time, or at least Mr. Belton 
his principal, as he called old, had never heard of it; — but he 
Jones, had gone for his holiday,' has often said that a feeling came 
and his ships were fairly off on, over him, on hearing that very 
their long voyages, and the home-, common-place sound, that all was 
ward-bound ones not expected not right. A sort of all-overish- 
for a month, he used to pack up, ness came upon hin, and he wished 
his trunk and arrange his fishing-, he had staid in bed, instead of 
rods, and away he went to his’ wandering over Hampshire hills 
favourite stream in the beautiful at six o’clock in themorning. The 
county of Hants, and we heard vehicle came near himand stopped 
no more of him till a notice from — a strong determined dead stop 
Lloyd’s summoned him backagain it made, just at his side — and, on 
to his desk in Riches Court. . turning his eyes towards it, he saw 
One autumn he had buriedhim-.a young man of seven or eight- 
self as usual in the solitudes ofthe and-twenty years of age, descend- 
Downs. He had carried his con- ing from the curricle, evidently 
quering rod from brook to brook,’ with the intention of addressing 
and waded up to his chin, and him. He was surprised but not 
toiled beneath his basket, and displeased. Belton was always 
persuaded himself he was honour- fond of high society and he felt 
ably and usefully discharging the' that this was a Lord. 
duties of his station in lite; and, ‘Will you excuse me, Sir,” said 
full of this happy consciousness, the stranger, lifting his hat in a 
he had slept soundly every night stately but graceful manner, “if I 
for a fortnight in the little cottage take the liberty of requesting a 
about nine miles from Winchester; favour at your hands?” 


which, out of compliment to that 
classical seminary, though without 
any pedantic regard to strict ac-; 
curacy, he called his Rus in urbe. 
But, on a certain morning, the, 


Belton bowed in a very stately 
and graceful manner, too. 

“Certainly, Sir; whatever lies in 
my power.” 

‘It is what I expected from your 


even tenor of his way was inter-,appearance. One gentleman is 
rupted in a very disagreeable rarely disappointed when he 
manner. He had risen early; he throws himself on the generosity 
was walking at a rapid pace to- of another.” 

wards the scene of his morning’s “Oh! hang it,” thought John 
work — a river at some distance Belton. ‘“Here’s a gentleman in 
from his rus in urbe — when on distress. I won’t give him a far- 
crossing the high road to get on.thing.” But a look at the curricle 
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and the beautiful bay horses re- 
stored him to better thoughts. 
‘‘He’s out of money, perhaps. I'll 
lend him twenty pounds.”’ 

“The obligation you will confer 
upon me, Sir,” continued the 
stranger, “is the greatest which 
one man can bestow on another. 
I know I have no right to ask it, 
except of the sincerest of my 
friends — but with methe appear- 
ance of a gentleman is a sufficient 
guarantee that my request, though 
not acceded to, will at all events 
be excused.” 

Belton’s weakness we all knew, | 
from his earliest appearance in| 
the City, was a passion for the| 
genteel. | 

“Say no more, Sir, by way of: 
apology,” he said. ‘I'll do what, 
you want, I'll be bound — unless” | 
— he added with a playfulness, 
which never left him — “unless it 
be to rob a church.” | 

The stranger smiled. “It is not, 
on quite so dreadful a business. 


It is merely to accompany me for) 
and be, dj 
‘di 


this roa 
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a few miles alon 
witness to a deed — 
The stranger paused and looked 
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ness in the expression ofthe hand- 
some features of his companion, 
which did not accord with theidea 
of a wedding. 


The fiery bays stepped out in 
noble style. Belton was great on 
horseflesh, as on all other branches 
of life and art; and guessed the 
prices of the animals; and told 
anecdotes of the horrid bargains 
his friends had made at Tatter- 
sall’s; and was just in the middle 
of his famous anecdote of the Lord 
Mayor’s horse, which had been in 
the dragoons, and which horse 
carried his lordship almost into 
collision with George the Third 
on the trumpets’ sounding a 
charge, when the stranger turned 
his horses sharp round up anarrow 
lane, and put them into a hard 
gallop with an exclamation that 
he feared they were too late. 

“It must be the will ofsomerich 
old relation at the last gasp,’ 
thought the discomfited story- 
teller. 

‘Is there any danger of imme- 
ate death?” he inquired. 
“Considerable ,”’ replied his 


at Belton, who by this time had, companion, and again whipped 
taken his seat in the carriage, and, the smoking steeds. On breasting 
was sitting in an easy attitude (as: the height, “ Thank heaven!” he 
if he had been used to curricles; exclaimed, ‘“‘we are yet in time!” 
every day of his life), withhisrod Belton looked in the direction 
and fishing- basket between his | of the course they now took along 
knees. , the level summit of the down, and 
“I shall witness it with the perceived three gentlemen en- 
greatest pleasure,” he said. gaged in conversation at the side 
“Some important document,” he of a phaeton from which it was 
thought; “his will, perhaps, or evident they had just alighted. 
erhaps his marriage settlement.” Two of the gentlemen came for- 
But there was a coldncssandfirm- ward and shook hands with the 
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owner of the curricle, and logked opium dream, saw some curious 
inquiringly at Mr. Belton. evolutions performed without 

“The colonel has deceived me having the ali htest idea of what 
at the last moment,’’ said the they meant. His companion took 
young man in an explanatory his stand opposite the third gen- 
tone; ‘and my friend here has tleman of the other party, who had 
kindly consented to take his kept some little way retired. The 

lace.” active individual who had entered 

This seemed quite satisfactory; into such a strange conversation 
and one of the gentlemen taking with him, took long steps, loading 
Belton aside, said: pistols, whispering to the two 

“Tt is useless, I suppose, to gentlemen, and, making himself 
change the resolution of your: excessively useful in a way he had 
principal ?” | never observed before. The tall 

“This gentleman knows me,”'and powerful figure of his friend 
thought Belton, “and is aware might have been a study for pain- 
what a pig-headed blockhead my'ter or sculptor. His lips firmly 
principal old Jones is. Change; contracted; his cheek pale. There 
his resolution!” he said aloud.' was one peculiarity of his attitude 
‘When he has once made up his’ which it was impossible not to ob- 
mind, you might as soon ask a'serve; with his left elbow sup- 
milestone to grow into butter-: ported on his right hand, the left 
milk.” ‘hand was used in continually 

“Then we may eae to busi- smoothing the long moustaches 
ness at once,” said the gentleman, which adorned his lips. While all 
drawing himself up and assuming the preparations were going on he 


a haughty look. ‘never moved from that one posi- 
“With all my heart,” said Bel-jtion, till on a pistol being placed 
ton. | jin his hand, he turned rapidly 
“Will you step, or shall I?” ‘round, watched the fall of a hand- 
“You, if you please.” ‘kerchief which was dropped by 
“You'll drop your handker- ‘the active assistant, and two sharp 
chief?” jcracks went off at the same mo- 


“Sir, I’m very much obliged to.ment. When Mr. Belton looked 
you,” said Mr. Belton, placing his-again he saw his companion 
handkerchief in the breast-pocket stretched on the ground, his face 
of his coat, and considering that. covered with blood, and the dis- 
the gentleman was warning him charged weapon lying close to his 
against the depredations of rustic nerveless hand. The third mem- 
thieves. ‘ber of the original party came 

In the space of two minutes quickly up fromthe phaeton where 
from the time they arrived onthe he had stood; grasped the wrist 
ground, Mr. Belton, with the half-' of therecumbent figure, and shook 
consciousness Of a person in an his head on discovering no pulse. 
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With a cloth which he had rapidly; lection of a law by which the per- 
unrolled he tied up the chin of the son found in presence of a mur- 
unfortunate combatant, giving: dered man was instantly executed, 
him the ghastly appearance of a or at all events imprisoned for 
corpse ; and, exclaiming, “Gentle- trial. But who was to give notice 
men, this is an unfortunate affair.'of the terrible event? Was the 
The wound is fatal. We must pro- corpse to lie there, unhouselled, 
vide for our own safety,” he aided unanointed, on the summit of that 
the horror-struck perpetrator of bare moor, looking up into 
the crime intothe phaeton,mount- noonday sun and midnight stars 
ed the box, and drove off at full with that awful visage, with the 
gallop across the down. white cloth roundthechin? These 
This was too serious a matter thoughts passed through him with 
to be misunderstood any more. the rapidity of lightning — per- 
Belton was terrified and shocked haps they did not occupy half a 
— terrified at the prospect of his minute altogether. But the good 
own fate, and shocked at the prevailed over the timid in Bel- 
dreadful ending ofthe unfortunate ton’s nature; and he determined 
young man. He overcame the in- ‘that his late companion, if beyond 
stinctive horror which all men the reach of human aid, should at 
have of death, and placedhishand least have Christian burial. He 
on the victim’s breast. There was made right across the combe or 
vital warmth still there ; but he ravine by which they had ascend- 
could detect no beating of the ed; and, on the upland levels of 
ulse. The cloth round the jaw the opposite down, he encoun- 
became saturated with blood; and, tered a man engaged in watching 
sickened with the sight, bewilder- a great number of sheep. 
ed with surprise, and utterly un-; ‘Can you drive a pair of hor- 
knowing what to do, he was ses?’ inquired Belton, assuming 
wakened at last from the torpor as easy a manner as he could. 
of his despair by hearing, at a ‘“‘Ees; I droives five,” said the 
great distance, the voices of some man; “and main hard work it be 
of the shepherds noisily guiding when they be all on end.” 
their flocks. | Belton thought probably it was 
He rushed away, scarcely caring tremendous work to drive five 
in what direction. In spite of his rearing horses, which was his in- 
eminent skill in horseflesh , his'te retation of their being all on 
practical education in that de- end; but felt sure now that the 
artment had beenneglected; and curricle would be a very easy 
fe had not the least hope of being: affair in the hands of such a 
able to drive the fiery coursers in, chariotcer. 
the curricle, evenifhe had known “Then here's half-a-crown for 
in what direction to make the at- you,” he said. ‘Go to that hill, 
tempt. He had some vague reco]- and you will see a gentleman — 
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lying on his back — only to refresh 
himself, of course. Help him into 
the carriage you will see near, 
and drive to the nearest sur- 
geon’s: he has met with a slight 
accident. In fact,’ he added with 
a faint laugh, ‘“‘he has had a hurl 
out of his drag and requires a 
laster.”’ 

‘‘T be Doctor Whimbler’s man,”’ 
said the shepherd; “he rents all 
these downs, and lives in that ’ere 
red house among the turnips with 
the broken chimbly pots.” 

“‘That’s very lucky,” said Bel- 
ton. “I'll hurry on and tell the 
Doctor to be ready to receive his 
patient.” 

So saying, he turned away in 
the very opposite direction; and, 
was Taaine off as fast as he could, 
when the man called him back. 
The summons shook him like a 
leaf; he felt his knees bend under 
him; but the man had only 
stopped him to point out the 
nearest way to Doctor Whimblers; 
and Belton, saying he had to call 
on a friend on the road, con- 
tinued his walk at 4 pace that 
would have done honour to a 
steam - engine. 

But where to go? He had no 
notion in what direction his Rus 
avurbe lay. Even if he had, what 
was the use of going there? The 
hue and cry would be up ina very 
short time; the people who had 
seen him sitting so statelily in the 
curricle would be sure to recog- 
nise him; and — here a dreadful 
thought overwhelmed him, as if 
he were already looking on the 
judge’s black cap — his rod and 
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basket! he had left them in the 
carriage! Was his name on the 
handle? Was there a card with 
his address on the lid? He could 
not remember; and therefore took 
it for granted that they were. 
“John Belton, Riches Court.” 
What was the use of further con- 
cealment? He would inquire for 
a magistrate — for a policeman — 
for a turnkey ; he would give him- 
self up to justice. He has often 
told me that this resolution calm- 
ed him likeacharm. He was now 
going to be hanged, and knew the 
worst. He even became jocular. 
He saw a considerable amount of 
humour in the rapidity of the 
change that had taken place in 
his position. Half an hour had 
altered it for life. He merely ac- 
cepted a polite stranger’s offer of 
a seat in his carriage, and had 
become enveloped in an affair 
with which he had no original 
concern, and must make his ap- 
pearance on a scaffold for the 
murder of a man he had never 
seen before. In these meditations 
many miles were passed over, 
many bye-ways sought out, many 
turnings and twistings scientifi- 
cally performed to put his pur- 
suers off the scent; but at last he 
felt faint and hungry, and was 
under the necessity of seeking the 
haunts of men. Some smoke at 
uv little distance directed him to- 
wards a village at the foot of a 
entle eminence. He looked out 
or a public-house, and a little 
way across a field he perceived a 
mansion which he feebly began to 
recognise as one he had seen bes 
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fore. It was not, however, a house she on’t have ne’er a husband at 
of entertainment; it was a red all.” 
brick house; it stood ina field of | This seemed to be considered 
turnips; it had broken chimney a good joke, and the men laugh- 
pots. ed accordingly. Belton did not 
“Tsay, my man,” hesaid toalad laugh, but he joined in the, con- 
of ten or twelve who passed him versation. 
while gazing on the object of his ‘Miss Florimond will be much 
surprise, “there’s a enny for to be pitied,” he said. ‘‘Who was 
you. Whose house is that?” ‘the Captain?” 
“That be Doctor Whimbler’s, ‘He’s the dead man up at old 
Sir — thank’ee.” Whimbler’s; and there goes the 
Doctor Whimbler’s! — the very beadle for the Crowner's jury,” 
place in all the world it was his said the man: “they’ll send out 
object to avoid! The love of life a warrant for the seconds, and 
w strong as the danger of I ’spose they'll all be hung ina 
eath drew near. He slunk like fortnight.” 
a guilty wretch from hedgerow to _ Belton left unfinished his bread 
hedgerow, and finally got into a and cheese, paid his reckoning 
i inn. without saying a word, and walk- 
hree or four labouring men ed at his utmost speed away from 
were refreshing themselves. Bel-' the fatal neighbourhood. A coach 
ton ordered some bread and overtook him when he was nearly 
cheese and a glass of beer. worn out. It was bound for Lon- 
‘‘He was dead, Itell ye, afore don. He got inside, pulled down 
Jem Stokes got up to the Down,” the blinds, and determined to 
said one. keep his own counsel, and let 
“Well, I heard say that he events take their course. 
oaned four or five times after, From that day he was more 
fe got to Whimbler’s,”’ said an-j;attentive to business than ever. 
other; “but whoever did it will! A weight was onhim. But it was 
be hanged, and that’s a great like the weight ofa king’s crown; 
comfort.” it had dignity as well as care. 
“Yes, it is,” said all the guests, He was the depository of a tre- 
except one. Mr. Belton did not mendous secret, and he swelled 
enjoy his bread and cheese so with the consciousness of the 
much as usual. jsuperiority which this gave him 
“It was a duel,” continued the over everybody he met. A week 
first orator, “about Miss Flori-! passed on, and he wasunsuspected. 
mond at the Hall. The Captain He ventured to look at the news- 
said he would have her, though; papers. Only once he caught a 
her father had promised her to‘ glimpse of the awful subject. It 
Sir Charles. So Sir Oharles shot! was an allusion to the late fatal 
the Captain, and if he’s hanged;duel in Hampshire, and though 
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the reporter was wrong in the 
date there could be no doubt it! 


alluded to the same event. ‘The 
seconds have absconded, and have 
hitherto eluded discovery. One 
of them is unknown; and the me- 
dical man, it is supposed, has 
gone to America.” 

Time had its usual soothing ef- 
fect. He had visions of the mur- 
dered man for some days, but 
after the lapse of a few weeks the 
strange longing came upon him 
which has impelled so many evil 
doers to visit the scene of their 
iniquities. He would go to Rus 
in urbe once more, and make in- 
quiries for himself. He would 
find out who Miss Florimond at 
the Hall was. Florimond was a 
beautiful name. Belton was ro- 
mantic, in spite of weighing thir- 
teen stone. What an ending it 
would be if he — but then there 
was that Sir Charles, the actual 
culprit. It would be an excellent 
secondary punishment to cut him 
out. So, at the end of two months, 
Belton ordered a new suit of 
clothes; a bright green satin 
waistcoat; with a diamond stud in 
the frill of his shirt, which would 


have equalled a king's ransom if. 
it had been real; a pair of boots 


with fixed brass spurs on the 
heels; and set off, without con- 
sulting anybody, to resume his 
apartments in the Rus in urbe. 
The plea of a sudden call to 
town soon explained to his house- 
keeper the cause of his disappea- 
rance; and he lost no time in 
making all the inquiries he could 
venture on without exciting sus- 


355 


icion. With this view he résumed 

is piscatorial pursuits, and as he 
discovered that near the scene of 
the dreadful transaction there was 
a house of entertainment called 
she ‘“‘Isaac’s Arms,” in honour of 
old Isaac Walton, he betook him- 
self to his rod, and strolled, in 
avery unconcerned manner, from 
brook to brook, till, at the close 
of a sharp October day, he found 
himself in the coffee-room, or 
rather the bar, of the wished-for 
hotel. 

If there appears a little frivolity 
in the ease with which Mr. Belton 
reconciled himself to the sad 
event, you must bear in mind 
that he considered himself free 
from any moral guilt attending 
the affair. He could not justly 
be charged with any intentional 
wrong, and as he had only had 
a very few minutes’ intercourse 
with the unhappy victim of the 
laws of society, he had no feel- 
ings of regret for the loss of a 

ersonal friend. He had, there- 
ore, got entirely over the first 
shock of the scene; and, if the 
truth must be told, I fear some 


little portion of pride and grati- 


fication mingled with his remem- 
brance of the dead. It is not 
every ship-broker who takes part 
in a duel with a Sir Charles. “A 
meeting” is an heir-loom of feu- 
dal times, and a very knightly 
method of settling a dispute. No 
duellist has yet been hanged; 
and, till that tremendous event 
takes place, the pistol will be the 
only argument resorted to by peo- 
ple who have perhaps no other 
25% 
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way of showing their patrician! hostler; the Christian name of the 
blood. These considerations had young lady laboured under the 
some weight with Mr. Belton; same disadvantage. He had never 
and, though he would have scorn- heard him called anything but 
ed to join & housebreaker in for-|“Sir Charles” — and had never 
cing his way into a larder, he con- heard her called anything at all. 
sidered it rather a feather in his But the marriage was to be on 
op that he had assisted at an Wednesday, and both horses were 
affair of honour. Murder is so ordered for eleven o'clock. This 
much more aristocratic than theft. was ample food for a long series 

The bar of the “Isaac’s Arms” of meditations. Miss Florimond 
was left in solitary possession to was going to marry the survivor— 
Belton all night. The landlord forgetting the gallant young fel- 
had been bottling off his winter’s low who had died for her sake. 
ale, and felt the effects of the The whole picture of that awful 
operation so powerfully that he hour presented itself afresh. He 
could not speak. In answer to saw the frightful wound; the pre- 
some questions about Miss Flori-;ternatural calm — the rigid fea- 
mond at the Hall, he hiccupped tures — and the girl was about 
a good deal about the odds being to lay her hand, before the altar, 
five to one, and then remembered in the hand of the man who had 
that the name was Miss Rosa- pulled the trigger — who: had 
mond, and that she was a chest- taken the aim! He tried to banish 
nut filly rising four. The candles the thought, but couldn’t. It 
burnt themselves nearly out— the haunted him, and oppressed his 
gusts of a rising wind were heard spirits beyond the power of bran- 
against the outside walls — a pale, dy to raise them. Great were his 
watery moon moved pede in efforts in that way; and perhaps 
the sky, like the wreck of the fly- his unnatural excitement was pro- 
ing Dutchman floating noiseledsly duced by the unusual quantity he 
over the waves — the waiter, who drank to explain the extraordi- 
enacted the parts also of gardener nary incident which occurred that 
and stableman, came in with “the night. 1am not superstitious; but 
gentleman’s. slippers,”’ and Bel- it is useless to deny that persons 
ton, who was now bet sleepy, under strong agitation of the ner- 
could only gather from the rather vous system have their senses 80 
indistinct replies of the multi- sharpened that they see strange, 
farious functionary, that, though’ unearthly appearances which it is 
they were very dull just now, impossible to account for by the 
there would be rare doings next ordinary laws of nature; and, 
week, as Sir Charles was going however difficult it may be to 
to raced the young lady at the bring ourselves to a belief in 
Hall. The surname of Sir Charles these startling departures from 
was anknown to the intelligent the usual course of human affairs, 
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I think that the evidence that a rapid motion pulled the cloak 
“such things be’’ is irresistible closer round. 
and conclusive. “Are you a gentleman?” re- 

The “Isaac’s Arms”’ wasa long, sumed the voice hurriedly. 
rambling, old-fashioned inn, with! “I should think I was,” replied 
a narrow passage running through: Belton. 
it from end to end. The bed-| “ThenI am safe. You willbe 
rooms lay to the south of this: secret — pass on.” 

assage, while a window ortwo' The clouds dispersed for a mo- 
isoked northward over some quiet ment. The stranger was a lady 
fields, by the side of which lay the'of tall and graceful presence, 

arish road. With the candle in closely muffled, but revealing 
bis band, Belton paused a long’ enough of shape and motion in 
time on his way to bed, andlooked the riding habit in which she was 
out of the window. The night. dressed, to complete the conquest 
had grown wilder than before —' which her musical voice had be- 
the wind was louder — the obscu- gun. But Belton had no time for 
rations of the moon darker and the display of his admiration. 
more frequent. In one of the The stranger disappeared, and 
sudden clearings of the sky he the horse, when left to itself, 
thought he saw something in mo-'celebrated his recovered liberty 
tion on the narrow road, but the by some well directed kicks in the 
light of his own candle confused immediate proximity of Mr. Bel- 
him, and he laid it on the floor of ton’s eyes, which made him beat a 
the passage and looked out again. rapid retreat towards the house. 
The quick tramp of a horse now, The clatter of the emancipated 
met his ear, and, wondering who: animal’s gallop was shortly lost in 
could be in such rapid motion at distance, and Belton, after ten 
that time of night, and in that re- minutes’ ineffectual search for the 
tired situation, he slipped down mysterious lady, gave up the at- 
stairs and wentoutbythe northern tempt to discover her retreat; 
door, which commanded the road and, wearied more than ever, 
ny which the traveller must pass. chilled with the night air, and 

he traveller pulled up and dis-'puzzled at the strange event, he 
mounted within a yard of where went once more up-stairs and 
he stood. The moon was under entered on the long narrow pas- 
a cloud —he could see very indis-' sage which conducted to his room. 
tinctly. 'His candle was still on the floor; 

“Is the chaise ready? They and, on going forward to lift it up, 
are close at hand,” said a voice he he saw as distinctly as if it had 


did not recognise. been in open day a figure, stand- 
“I really don’t know,” said ing silent and erect at the other 
Belton. ‘end. It was not fancy that con- 


The speaker started — and by jured up the terrible appearance, 
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It was the form of a tall and hand- his allusion, it was in vain. He 
some man —resting the left elbow became, as the saying is, an altered 
in the right hand, and smoothing character. He subscribed to cha- 
the moustache — there was the rities, and became governor of 
same firm expression of the eyes| hospitals, and grew immensely 
and mouth, and round the jaw wasjrich, and had a charming family, 
rolled a white cloth concealing) and gave dinners to lords, and put 
the cheek, and sustaining the chin Charlie Belton, his eldest son, 
exactly as he had seen it applied into the crack regiment of the ser- 
by the surgeon on the morning of |vice. The memory of the night at 
the death. the ‘‘Isaac’s Arms’ by these 

Belton gazed horror-struck for means was beginning to die out, 
some time. The figure made no or at least it was not so much 
movement. There it stood fixed talked of as before. But, about 
and rigid, still playing with the two years ago, he asked me to go 
moustache, and looking with those , with him to Gravesend in amagni- 
unearthly eyes as if expecting to ficent new ship he had just launch- 
be addressed by the witness of his!}ed, which was going to carry out 
fate. Belton could stand the/the recently appointed Governor 
sight no longer, but made a for-|to one of our noblest dependen- 
ward rush to seize his candle. Inicies. The great man was to em- 
his terror and agitation he over-| bark at Gravesend, and Belton re- 
turned the light, and the duellist solved to get everything ready for 
and his second were left in total, his reception. The cabins de- 
darkness. Ever through the long signed for his Excellency and 
hours of that awful night Belton,' suite were fitted up as if for an 
who groped his way to his bed,!Indian King, and very difficult to 
saw nothing but the features of; please must his Excellency have 
the murdered man; near him — been, if he felt discontented with 
near him they seemed to come; if, the attention bestowed on his com- 
sleep fora moment closedhiseyes, fort. The small vessel which 
clearer and clearer the phantom’ brought him on board at Graves- 
rose to view; and fever illand, end was to take us on shore. 
with conscience awakened with all; The Governor stepped on deck 
its stings, he rose early inthemorn- and was received by Belton with 
ing and, withoutany allusion tothe all the respect due to his rank. 
adventures of the night, betook He was a man about fifty years of 
himself to town. age, and supported on his arma 

There was something too pain- lady a few years younger but still 
fal in this incident to be kept en- Wearing the remains of exquisite 
tirely to himself. He told it to his; beauty. With somewhat haughty 
friends. I beard it very soon after) manners he had a bold manly ap- 
it occurred; and though we all pearance which attracted notice, 
good-natured laboured to dispel/and a sweet smile which won our 
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liking. He stood near the helm cellency’s command. A letter 
and looked with admiration at the from Belton, with an account of 
roportions of the noble ship. his share in certain transactions 
Belton shook hands with him and long ago, produced a friendship 
wished him a prosperous voyage. which it is probable will never de- 
We then got into the vessel at the crease. Charlie is aide-de-camp 
side, and on looking once more to,to the Governor, and has out- 
the quarter-deck we had left — stripped all his contemporaries in 
“See there! — see there!” whis-| the rapidity ofhis rise. And Bel- 
ered Belton tome. ‘Look how ton himself thinks that duels are 
e stands!” sometimes excellent things, and is 
The Governor had rested his no believer in ghosts. 
left elbow in his hand, and was| 
smoothing his moustache. There 





was a visible scar on his left! 
cheek, imperfectly concealed by| TUCKED UP. 
his whisker. | LrirErature—though I do not 


“That ’s the man I saw die on say it as a lazy man — is full of 
the Hampshire Downs, whose sleep. Sancho Panza blessed the 
ghost I saw at the ‘Isaac’s Arms.’, man who invented it. For Shake- 
I can’t be mistaken.” i speare’s opinion see Henry Fourth, 

“Perhaps you are,” I said. Macbeth, and other of his well- 
‘Perhaps he was only wounded known writings. Bishop Hall, 
— perhaps he ran away with the too, is not the only author of prose 
intended bride of his rival — per-; who has delighted us with beauti- 
haps you had taken too much ful reflections on that Great 
brandy and water.” ‘Restorer. To go no farther, 

But Belton was overcome with there is myself. I prosed upon 
astonishment. On arriving in it in the first volume of Household 
town we looked at one of the bio-| Words, page three hundred and 
graphical compilationsof theday; thirty-three. But what is Sleep, 
we found he had served in all taken by itself? What is sleep 
quarters of the globe, and that he on a chair? and, with deference 
had married Miss Florimond, to Shakespeare, I may ask, per- 
daughter of Alfred Hope, Es- haps, what is the comfort of slee 
quire, of the Hall. ‘on the top of a ship’s mast 

Belton was disappointed and Blessings on bed! It is but a 
displeased to find that his ghostly sorry matter to most people 
visitation had faded in the light of among us to be “wrapped round 
common day. But there are some with sleep as with a garment” if 
people who turn everything to we are not wrapped round also 
profit. Charlie Belton was shortly with sheets and blankets. 
afterwards ordered on foreign’ There is something — in a do- 
service within the limits of his Ex-' mestic way at any rate — sacred 
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about bed. Notonly by man, but bumps left upon the couch after a 
by all animals, it is agreed that sleeper has arisen. 
wherever theBed isthereisHome. Latin writers, and especiall 
The tiper picks his dinner upany-'the satirists, when angry wit 
where in theforest; the cormorant luxury, struck at their country- 
speeds over the waves and devours men with most effect by lashing 
his prey wherever it is caught.:themin bed. They urged against 
But when they retire within them- them many picturesque descrip- 
selves — when they go home to 'tions of the rude state of the beds 
repose after their toils — man,'of their forefathers. Even the 
beast, and bird retire each to a, wealthiest of the real old Romans 
fixed resting-place. At night, ' were content to sleep on straw, or 
when on dry leaves, laid on the ground 
and covered with the skins of 
beasts. Etymology — good ser- 
‘vant to History when kindly used 
sea-fowl and beast are in their — testifies to the fact. Of the two 
homes, and s0 are men, except: Latin words commonly used to 
those few of them who have been! mean beds or couches, one implies 
led by their social propensities to that the material of bed was ori- 
meet with one another. ‘ginally “gathered” for the pur- 
Civilized man works hard with pose — gleaned out of the fields 
head and limbs; a good bed is'or off the trees; the other, that the 
therefore of importance to him.: substances used were firisted, and 
To sleep on the bare ground im-' formed into mattrasses, just as the 
plies —at.least in climates such as coarser kind of mats are made in 
ours — the extreme want, a want England at this day. 
more extreme than even home-' Taveiial drew « savage, Salva- 
lessness; while, on the other tor-like sketch of an ancient Ro- 
hand, to lie on beds of down is a'man matron’s conjugal couch, and 
proverbial way of expressing the'it is probably correct enough. 
condition of those who possess But, as such writers believed that 
every fleshly comfort in perfection. men sprang first out of the ground, 
We know the man by his bed. It is or were spontaneously generated 
the sign and emblem of his whole out of mud or slime, it is not re- 
material condition. Iam not sure markable if they erred in suppo- 
whether a minute analysis of sing thatevery other people pigged 
men’s beds would not reveal as after the manner of their ances- 
much of character as an examina- tors. In each of the two most 
tion of their skulls, There may ancient writings extant, beds are 
arise, some day, practitioners. repeatedly mentioned, as famili- 
who will construct out of this hint! arly as we should speak about 
a science, calling it Thalamology.'them now. Nor is it likely they 
It should include a study of the | were cither rude in fashion, or of 


The sea-fowl has gone to her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his lair, 
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mean materials; because one, in by the sculptor’s skill, and spread 
particular, of the books alluded with cushions and counterpanes 
to describes a state of society so of gold and purple. Such delights 
well supplied, not merely with the were, of course, then, as now, at-~ 
necessaries but the elegancies of tainable only by the rich. The 
life, that no less than between plebeian, even after Sulla’s time, 
twenty and thirty different kinds still slept, as his ancestors had 
of musical instruments are named done in the time of Numa, 
in it. The commodiousness and stretched upon a straw or flock- 
beauty of the furniture andinstru- filled truss; and still, at the late 
ments formerly in use among the| age when Pliny wrote, the soldier's 
Orientals, are likewise attested camp bed was no softer. 
by extant sculptures of a very Innone, perhaps, of the mani- 
remote antiquity. As for Homer's fold appliances of human life, are 
heroes, their beds were, indeed, differences of condition and 
laid upon the floor; but they were resources more observable than 
made of skins with the wool or fur in the means employed forgetting 
on, spread over with fine carpets, rest. A consideration of climate 
and these again covered with rich enters largely, of course, into the 
urple stuffs. The Greeks in| great bed question. The Esqui- 
ater times sleptuponraised beds.!maux contrives a couch on the 
But they were the descendants. bench that lines his snow- built 
of those old Juxury-abhorring Ro- hut, and lies ~ snugly enough — 
mans, who in the period of the. overlaid with moss and skins, well 
Empire — and even earlier — at-; warmed and lighted by his seal oil 
tained to the highest pitch of lamp. The native of the tropics 
luxury —if luxury be costliness—'lies down, without any covering, 
in the appointments of their: beneath his frail shelter of palm 
couches. They derived hints to-;leaves; or, for greater coolness 
wards this, and many another and security, may sling his ham- 
notion of voluptuousness, from.mock between trees, and sleep, 
the nations they subdued; and,;rocked by the odour-laden Bight 
they went far to better theinstruc-: wind. Such contrasts are agree- 
tion. Their beds were filled with able as well as necessary; of the 
the most delicate down; their two methods, each is in its way 
mattrasses were stuffed with finest equally conducive to repose. Not 
wool. Ifwood continued to be the so agreeable — and surely not so 
material used for the framework necessary — are the contrasts that 
of their bedsteads, and dining shock an inquirer into beds, on 
couches, it was richly wrought and our own soil. Here, while there 
inlaid. Ivory, however, was pre- are some who can sink nightly to 
ferred — then silver — finally, rest in the midst of all the delicious 
gold; the costly fabric being, in accessories of more than Roman 
each case, made doubly precious luxury,a greater number keepcold 
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But if the poets mean a garden bed 
; of roses, full of thorns — their 
And if we do not talk of such ex- vegetable fleas —let them indulge 
tremes, yet, taking as a test the themselves with a stretch out, in 
beds and bed-linen of the labour-|the moonlight or the rain, until 
ing classes, and of the classes the gardener sticks his rake into 
nearest them in station, we shall, them in the morning. Iam fora 
find our countrymen to be less'snug room, and a bed of the best 
comfortably furnished than their horse-hair. Wherever rhyme does 
equals in adjacent countries. not forbid — even, I think, in 
Misery, they say, makes men ‘spite of rhyme — I would suggest 
acquainted with strange bedfel-' printing in such passages, horse- 
lows; and itmakes him acquainted | hale for roses in all future editions 
also with strange beds, and it is of such poems. 
not misery alone that can dothat.. Surely we ought not to have 
They who have travelled much, false notions of bed, when we 
and through countries differing spend init a third part of ourlives. 
much in custom and in climate, ; We ought to respect ittoo. It is 
must have felt every contrast.our birthplace. There we lay, 
strongly in this respect. Imagine; when there were lavished upon 
the transfer, rapid as travelling our unconscious infancy the first 
now is, from a nest of eider-.outpourings of a mother’s ten- 
plumage in one of the sybaritic derness. There we have rested 
capitals of Europe, to the coarse through our measles, and, as 
rug of an Arab tent, or half a children, felt the luxury of being 
blanket at the diggings. Ul —a little ill — just ill enough 
Great is the variety of inclina-.to be kept warm in bed; the ob- 
tion in the choice of pillows; some ject, all day, of fond service and 
fancying, or requiring them high, attention, and dismissed at night- 
some low; some hard, some soft. fall to sound sleep, with a double 


Madame Pfeiffer, who has tried 
the pillows of many lands, avers 
that the wooden bolsters of the 
Chinese are particularly comfort- 
able And was not Jacob content 
with a stone? 

There is material for bedmaking 
frequently mentioned by the poets 
of a certain class to which some 
reference ought to be made — 
roses. Who has not heard of “a 
bed of roses?’’ Who has ever 
seen them mentioned by any up- 
holsterer in his list of bedding? 


portion of warm kisses and good- 
nights. Grown people, too, have 
felt that luxury of sick-bed care. 
‘Tt is worth while being sick,” ex- 
claimed, in his dying days, a late 
‘distinguished intural philosopher 
— ‘It is worth while being sick, 
to see how kind every one is!” 
Scenes varied as those that the 
world without has witnessed — 
some more touching than any that 
its greater stage has had to show 
'— have the bed for their centre, 
and the bed-room walls for their 
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circumference. Even the outer labours as the pastime ofa child 
world, however, has sometimes whopicks up shells upon the brink 
intraded upon its seclusion. In,of the wide unknown sea. We 
their bedchambers, kings and mi-! may think of Schwartz, who, when 
nisters have held their levées/unable to leave his missionary’s 
(thence sonamed); and fair ladies | travelling cot, still employed him- 
have, ere now, received their vi-/| self in the instruction of the affec- 
sitors and adorers, either behind: tionate Hindoo. We may see, in 
bed-curtains or at their toilets. (a hundred thousand instances, 
The world is full of affecting;how a good man’s bed may be 
bed scenes. Gloomily from his:made a school of wisdom, and 
meagre pillow the poor man who, preach more truth than was ever 
is sick looks out upon a desolate|uttered in Athenian porticoes, 
home; now raising his eyes im-: with better emphasis than ever has 
ploringly heavenward; now, with been reached by any orator whose 
a smile that slides quickly into a voice has rolled under the fretted 
sigh, playing languidly with the vault or echoed down the aisles of 
emaciated child that sits beside'a cathedral. But all bed thoughts 
him. He chides and soothes, by are not sad or solemn. Bed taken 
turns, the voices of the little ones in large doses is a cure, I think, for 
that cry for bread alternately to disappointment. Bacon lay many 
him and to their mother. His days in bed after his disgrace. 
health and strength were the sole could quote cases in which a sub- 
wealth of the small household; but sidence between the sheets has 
its sources are dried up, as the proved in no small degree effec- 
shallow brook dries in the day of tual as a cure for a bad fall and 
heat. Alas for those who must sprained heart in love. Tinde- 
draw water thence or perish, when rides received a prostrating blow, 
there is left to them nothing but when his proposals were rejected 
the empty bed. ‘by Cloantha; for, believing him- 
Then we may change the selfto be desperately earnest, yet 
scene, and think of the sick entertaining at the same time a 
bed of the Christian statesman, fair opinion of the value of his 
the philosopher, or the divine. offer, it had not occurred to him 
We may hear Walsingham re-'to anticipate any rebuff. Being 
press the ill-timed jocularity of repelled, however he retreated to 
courtly friends; and Burghley, his chamber, and to bed. Dav 
like Jacob of old, blessing the after day went by — his friends 
sorrowing circle that surrounded despaired of ever seeing him 
him. We may hear Jewel making again. At the end of a fortnight, 
a pulpit of his death-bed; or New- Tinderides reappeared among 
ton, with that holy humility which living men in good health and 
belongs always to the great and spirits, went about his affairs as 
good, speaking of his immortal usual, and has never since men- 
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tioned Cloantha'’s name. All that sides, as much influenced by na- 
he had of her hesmothered in bed, tural temperament, as by any 
and lived at ease ever thereafter. other agency. The melancholy 
A noticeable and necessary cir- and contemplative Hamlet had 
cumstance, connected with true bad dreams; while many a differ- 
lying in bed, is the entire giving ently tempered man has had to 
up of one’s self to the peculiarities complain of the cock — or, if a 
— as faras, in sucha place, they; Londoner, the sweep who 
can be indulged — of one’s own “Reft away 
natural character. Together with | His fancied bliss, and brought substantial 
the dress and ornaments of the| 7 
day, we lay aside what Mr. Car- Perhaps the most marvellous 
lyle calls its shams. Bed makes of among bed incidents, is that o 
us unsophisticated men and wo-'sleeping man should quit his 
men. The Lord Chancellor might place of refuge; that in dark 
be a costermonger, or a coster- nights, and while his senses are 
monger a Lord Chancellor when' chained up, a person shall get up 
they are both upon their backs. out of his Fed to perform a series 
Bed brings them to a level. ‘of actions, for the performance of 
The maid that chares — and,:which in his waking hours the 
for her reward, as she acknowled- carefullest use of the senses is 
ges, “enjoys her bed” — is i indispensable. For the 
freer of limb, or more natural of sleeper to get out of bed is at 
breathing, than the most fastidious least irrational, and it is very mar- 
lady inthe land. It is impossible vellous, for even when we are 
to tell which of the two may:awake the act of rising is not 
snore. haf 
Widely different, however,’ hat are we to do at night, if 
doubtless, are the dreams of folks' we don’t sleep? We cannot all 
so different. Though it is not at live the life of the artificer or 
all the fact, that people dream field-labourer. 
most at night about things that’ “He, all day, 
have occupied them in the day-' Sweats in the eye of Phabus; andat night 
time, yet it is true, that the general Sleeps in Elysium.” 
complexion of dreams is in har- But the man of thought is very 
mony with each person's peculiar oftenwakeful. He may need more 
character and habits. The cour- sleep than others, but he will not 
tier, the lawyer, the parson, the always have it. In periods of 
soldier — all alike under the mental anxiety, too, and in sick- 
sceptre of the same Queen Mab — ness and old age, sleep, which 80 
dream each with a characteristic freely visits the healthy, thehappy, 
difference. Our dreams take their’ and the young, is apt, like a fniee 
colour from conscience, as well as/friend, to keep at a distance. It 
from experience. They are, be-|is hard, sometimes, for the best 
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and wisest to fillan unquiet night'anodyne — to a brain wearied 
with peaceful ruminations. The with the random freaks of its own 
best use of such hours is the wakeful fancy. Some students — 
devotional. The author of the|among whom the great thinker, 
Morning and Evening Hymns, Descartes, may be quoted — have 
sung by every English child, like-! adopted the practice of making 
wise composed one which is less their bed their study; tempted to 
known, for midnight; it was his this abuse of a Baad. thing by ex- 
custom, at the proper hour, to ac- perience of the aid to profound 
company this hymn with his lute.: meditation afforded by the easy, 
Dr. Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and recumbent posture, and the silence 
Man, in whom we witness the:ofa solitary chamber. 
nearest recent approach in the' The last lying in bed, what is 
Church of England to a truly pri-‘ that like? One wonders how that 
mitive bishop, was often heard, in person feels, whose whole world 
his ek Ged, soothing the hours has been turned into a bedstead. 
of wakefulness and pain with mid- What are the feelings of the man 
night orisons. After the death of so cribbed and cabined, when he 
another prelate of the like stamp, thinks of the work at that time 
Andrewes, the manuscript of being done in the sunlight by the 
whose Book of Devotion, now healthy and the strong? Then, 
equally familiar to the scholar’s however, is the time for looking 
desk and to the table of the cot- forward. 
tager, was found in his bed “so' For, there is another bed to 
soiled by usage, and stained with come — the grave— and it is only 
tears, that it was scarcely read- a temporary restingplace. So 
able.” poetry names it the “narrow bed,” 
Another useful bédvemploye. bat it is the poetry of simple truth. 
ment when one waits for sleep, is We make the grave, too, in a 
to recal to distinct ee and what does cemete 
sy aera and innocent passages mean? Etymology replies that it 
of one’s past life, to renew vir- means dormitory. It is a bedroom 
tuous friendships, to rejoice again, —nothing more, 
over just successes, to encourage 
just ee them. ' 
ishop Hall (who has a fine pas-: 
sage, somewhere, in elation to, AMY, THE CHILD. 
this subject) observes that he is a’ I Founp the story of Amy, the 
miserable student who allows his'Child, in an old German pocket- 
waking thoughts at night to run in book. 
the same current as his work by' 
day. Nevertheless, I have faithin: One Sunday afternoon, in sum- 
the benefit of concentrated mer-time, the village children 
thought, as a refreshment — an; went into the church to be taught 
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their catechism. Among them moisture, that soon it reared itself 
was Amy, the shepherd’s step- again in strength and beauty, and 
daughter, some seven years old. joyfully and fragrantly unfolded 
She was a tender-hearted child; its blossoms to the sun. 

and when the clergyman, after After that, little Amy wandered 
speaking of our duty towards our on by the side of the brook in the 
neighbour, said, “All people who meadows, whence she had obtain- 
would please God, must do good ed the water. As she gazed upon 
according to their means, bethose/it, she almost envied the silver 
mneans ever so little,’’ she could stream, because it had been able 
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not refrain from weeping. 

For, Amy was very poor, and 
felt innocently persuaded that she 
had no power whatever to gladden 
by her love or kindness any earth- 
ly creature; not even a lamb, ora 
young dove. She had neither, 
poor child. 

So, Amy came out of church 
with sadness in herheart, thinking 
that God would take no pleasure 
tn her, because (but that was only 
her own: idea) she had never yet 
done good to any one. 


to do good to the rose tree. 

On what she herself had done, 
she did not bestow a single 
thought. 

Proceeding a little way further, 
she observed a great stone lying 
in the bed of the narrow brook, 
and so choking up the channel 
that the water could only struggle 
past it slowly; and, as it were, 
drop by drop. Owing to this ob- 
stacle, all the merry prattle of the 
stream wasatanend. This grieved 
Amy on the water's account; so, 


Not wishing that her eyes, now) with naked feet she went into the 
red with weeping, should be seen stream, and shook the heavy stone. 
at home, she went into the fields, Some time elapsed before she 
and laid herself down under a could move it from its place; but, 
wild rose bush. There, she re-/at length, by tasking all her 
marked that the leaves of the |strength, she rolled it out, and got 
shrub, tarnished with dust, were: it to remain on the topofthe bank. 
dry and drooping, and that the| Then the streamlet flowed merrily 
pretty pink blossoms looked pale | by, and the purling waves seemed 
and faded; for there had been no to be murmuring thanks to the 
rain for a very long time. gentle child. 

She hastened to a brook that And onward still went Amy, for 
flowed by at no great distance, at home she knew there was no 
drew water in the hollow of her one who cared to inquire after 
hand, (for cup she had none) and her. She was disliked by her step- 
thus toilfully and by slowdegrees, father, and even her own mother 
often going andasoftenreturning, loved the younger children much 
she washed the dust away from better than she loved ber. This 
the languishing rose bush, and so constituted the great sorrow of 
refreshed its roots by the timely Amy's life. 
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Going far about, and ever sad 
because she had done good to no 
one, she at last returned to the 
village. Now, by the very first 
cottage she came to, there lay, in 
a little garden, a sick child whose 
mother was gone to glean in the 
neighbouring fields. Before she 
went, however, she had made a 
toy — alittle windmill put together 
with thin slips of wood — and had 
pare it by her littleson, to amuse 

im, and to make the time appear 
shorter to him during her ab- 


Every breath of air, however, the sight. 


had died away beneath the trees, 
so that the tiny sails of the wind- 
mill turned round no more. And 
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was she, for since noon she had 
eaten nothing. 

When she reached the cottage 
door, and stopped there for a 
moment with beating heart, she 
heard her step-father’s voice, loud 
and quarrelsome, resounding from 
within. He had justreturned from 
the alehouse, and was in his well- 
known angry humour, which the 
least cause of irritation might 
swell into astorm. Unfortunately, 
as Amy, trembling, entered the 
room, her torn frock caught his 
eye, His passion was kindled at 
Roused to fury in a 


moment, he stumbled forward, 


‘and, with his powerful fist, struck 
| the Rove little child on the fore- 


the sick child, missing the playful | hea 


motion, lay sorrowfully upon the! 


greenturf, under the yellow mari- 
golds, and wept. 


Then, Amy stepped quickly 


Then, Amy bowed her head 
ike the withered roses in the 


field; for the blow had fallen 
‘upon her temple. 


As she sank, 


over the low garden-hedge. heed-' P& and dying, to the ground, 


Jess that it tore her only Sunda 
frock, knelt before the little wind- 
mill, and blew with all her might 
upon its slender sails. Thus im- 


motion, asat first. Then the sic 


child laughed, and Sit his! 


little hands; and Amy, delighted 
at his pleasure, was never weary 
of urging the sails roundand round 
with her breath. 


er mother, with loud lamenta- 


Y' tions, sprang forward and kneeled 
‘beside her. Even the stern and 
‘angry man, suddenly :sobered by 


pelled, they were soon in merry i own deed, became touched 


th pity. 
So, both the parents wept and 


mourned over Amy, and laid her 
upon her little couch in the small 


inner chamber, andstrewedround 


‘her green branches, and various 
| kinds of flowers, such as marigolds 


At last the child, tired out by! and many -coloured poppies; for 
the joy which the little windmill the child was dead! 


had 


ven him, fell fast asleep; : 
and Amy, warned by the-evening reproached 


But, while the parents bitterly 
themselves, and 


shadows which began to gather; wished they had been kinder to 
round her, turned her steps to-' poor Amy, behold a wonder! 


wardshome. Faint and exhausted | 


The door of the chamber gently 
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opened, and the waves of the 
Brook which ca had set free, 
came gently rippling by, in the 
stillness, and sprinkled the mouth 
and eyes of the dead child. The 
cool drops flowed into her veins, 
and once more set the arrested 
blood in motion. 

Then, she again unclosed her 
eyes, which so lately had been 
dim and motionless, and she heard 
the soft waves, like gentle voices, 
murmuring these words in her 
ear: 

“This we do unto thee, in re- 
turn for the good thou didst unto 
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8. 
Yet a little while, and the 
chamber was again stirred by the 
presence of some kindly power. 
This time it was agentie Breeze 
which entered with softly flutter. 
ing wings. Tenderly it kissed the 
forehead of the child, and loving- 


ly it breathed its fresh breath into|of Chorley Parish. 
lover many years, and kept me 


her bosom. 
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child; and, lo! they restored to it 
the hues of life, and they bloomed 
again. And the flowers seemed to 
whisper: 

‘This we do unto thee, in re- 
ae for the good thou didst unto 
us 9? 

And the Angel kissed Amy on 
the forehead, eyes, and mouth; 
and then came life back to her in 
its strength. 

And the Angel said to her: 

‘‘Forasmuch as thou hast done 
good according to thy means, and 
thou knewest it not, therefore 
ear tenfold blessing rest upon 
thee!” 


A LEAF FROM THE PARISH 
REGISTER. 


I HAD once a long search to 
make among the register-books 
t extended 


Then, Amy’s heart began to!poring, day after day, over the 


thrill with quicker life, and she, 


stretched out her hand to the 
many-~coloured flowers, and re- 
joiced in their beauty. 

And the Breeze softly said: 


which thou dtdst expend upon the 
sick child’s pleasure !”’ 

Then, Amy smiled, as if she 
were full of bliss. 

When the Breeze had ceased to 


musty pages in the old vestry- 
room. Abraham Stedman, the 
clerk — whom we all know very 
well in Chorley — kept me com- 


‘pany the whole time; and in one 
“TI bring thee back the breath 


of my mid-day pauses, when we 
were sharing some bread-and- 
cheese and beer over the vestry 
fire, he told me the following pas- 


| gage in his life: — 


have lived in the parish, said 


murmur its soft words, an Angel|he, going on now for seventy 
came gliding in, through the low years. When I think of past times, 
door of the little chamber, and in my present friends in the place 
his hand he held a garland of seem strangers to me. Our old 
fresh fragrant roses. These he acquaintances die off one by one, 
laid against the cheek of the pale and new ones come into their 
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places so gradually, that we older man than I was, andI knew 
scarcely miss them; but one day he was glad of my society. We 
we look round, and find that the used to have alittle fire up in the 
world has passed into strange belfry, and make toast and posset 
hands. [an hour or two after midnight. 
[At this point Abraham Sted-|But this time the sexton was ill, 
man paused and looked at the|and I promised the rector at once 
vestry fire for a few moments; I!that I would ring the bells; and 
was silent, waiting for him to pro-/so it was agreed that I should. 
ceed.] I used to offer my company to 
The story I am going to tell the old man because I knew that 
you is wonderful enough, though;he was timid and a little super- 
there are no ghosts init. Ido not/stitious; but, for myself, I did 
believe in ghosts. If any man/not mind at all going there alone. 
ought to have seen ghosts, Lought;! At exactly half-past eleven, on 
for,] may say, without any offence that Christmas eve, I took all the 
to my kind friends of to-day, that' church keys, and started from my 
all my truest and oldest friends; house to fulfil my promise. It was 
are gone to the ghost-land; and;|very dark that night, and windy, 
I am sure they would pay me fend several of our old lamps had 
visit if they could. Besides, I either dropped out for want of oil, 
never feared to walk about an old'or been blown out by the gusts. 
house in the dark at midnight, or;I could not see any one in the 
to go at that silent time through'street; but, as I left my door, I 
the churchyard where most of my fancied that I heard footsteps a 
friends lie, or even into the church ‘little way behind me. I should 
if I had occasion. inot have noticed it then, if it had 
On Christmas Eve — I cannot not been that on several nights 
say exactly how many years ago it, previously I had fancied that 
is now, but it was not very long some person had secretly followed 
after I was made clerk — the rec- me, as I went about the town. 
tor (that was poor Mr. Godby)-I came up toa little band of carol 
told me he was in a little per-;singers soon after, and stood 
plexity about the sexton’s being listening to them a minute or two. 
ill, seeing that there would be no, When I bade them good night 
one to ring the bells. Now I al- anda merry Christmas, I had for- 
ways made a point of sitting up: gotten about the footsteps. It was 
with the sexton on that night, and striking the three-quarters as I 
taking a hand at the bells ; for I passed over the stile into the 
could ring them protty well, and churchyard; and just after that I 
it seamed to me only a little kind- caught a sound like the footsteps 
ness, proper to the season, to again. [looked back, and waited 
offer to keep himcompany in such awhile; but I could hear nothin 
a lonely place. He was a much more. [I was ashamed to w 
Howsehold Words. XXUL 24 
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back a little way, for I began to 
think that I was becoming a 
coward, and conjuring up things 
out of my fear. it was true I had 
fancied this before that night; 
but it had never troubled me till 
then, and so I did not doubt it 
was some superstitious fecling 
about my task that was at the bot- 
tom of it. “What object could 
any one have in following a poor 
man like me, night after night?” 
I asked myself. So I went on 
through the pathway between the 
avestones, humming an old 
itty. 
ow, though I had resolved to 
banish all thought of the sup- 
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appear. What was more strange, 
I walked round the very stone, 
and could see no one near; nor 
could I hear any movement. A 
little further was another tomb- 
stone, somewhat higher and with 
a carved mdb and I tried to per- 
suade myself that it was this top 
coming close behind the other 
stone which had deceived me. 
But this could not be; for stand 
how I would in the church porch, 
I could not bring the second 
tombstone exactly in a line with 
the first, tomy eye. I felt a little 
uneasy at this strange fancy; but 
it would not do to go back, for it 
was near twelve, and I had pro- 


posed footsteps from my mind, I mised the rector to be in the bel- 
could not help just turning half fry, ready to ring out a peal on 
round as I stood with the great the stroke of midnight. So I 
key in the lock, and looking about opened the door quickly, closed 
in thedirection I had come. I own it behind me, and walked feeling 
I was frightened then, for, at my way down the aisle. 

about thirty yards’ distance, [saw ‘I was quite in the dark, for my 
distinctly, as I believed, the dark lanthorn was in the vestry-rooim, 
head of a man peeping at me over and I kept a tinder-box and 
the top of one of the tombstones. ; matches there to light it. [had to 
I stood in the shadow of the grope about for the keyhole of the 
church porch, so that it would be heavy iron-plated door, and again 
difficult for any one at that dis-:to fumble among my bunch of 
tance to observe I was looking keys to find the right one. Iam 
that way. The tombstone was not a man of weak nerve; but a 
some way from the gravel path, strange sensation came over me, 
and out of the line of any one:asI stood there in the dark, feel- 
passing through the churchyard, ing through all the bunch for the 
and indeed, as youknow, noone key. The air of the church was 
would have occasion to passiclose, and had a faint smell of 
through the churchyard unless he; mouldering leather, such as you 
were going to the church, like, smell in some Jibraries. I believe 
myself. I hesitated for a moment, | it made me feel faint; for, just 
and then walked briskly towards then, | had so strong a tingling in 
it; but the head seemed to with-' the ears, that I seemed to hear the 
draw itself immediately and dis-| bells already beginning to peal 
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forth in the belfry. I listened, I mention this because I have 
and fancied I heard distinctly that thought of it since, and I believe 
confused jingle which precedes a it had something to do with what 
full peal. The fancy terrified me, befel me that night. I lighted my 
for the moment, for I knew that Iicandle, and shut it up in my lan- 
had seen the sexton ill in bed that thorn. It gave a very weak light 
day, and that even he could not'and the sides of the lanthorn were 
be there, unless he had got the:of thick, yellow horn, very dirty 
key from me. But when this/and dusty with lying in the closet; 
notion had passed, I set it down; for I rarely had occasion to go 
for another invention of mine,:into the church after dark. 

and began to think the tombstone Swinging this lanthorn, then, 
affair no more worthy of belief,in one hand, and holding some 
than this. So I turned the great}faggots under the other arm to 
key with both my hands; and, light my fire with, I went up the 
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Opening an inner fire-proof door, 
I let myself into the vestry-room. 
When I was once in there, I 
knew where to find my lanthorn. 
and tinder-box in a moment. | al- 
ways kept them on the second 
shelf from the ground, in the 
closet just behind where the plan 
of the parish estate at East Hay- 
docke hangs up framed and 
glazed. But the pew opener kept 
her dusters and brushes there 
also, and we used to have words 
about her throwing my things out 
of order sometimes. ‘his time I 
found that she had scattered my 
matches, and I had to stoop down 
and feel about for them among all 
the things at the bottom of the 
closet, which took some time. 
When I found them, I struck a 
light and blew the tinder with my 
breath. I saw the sexton do exact- 
ly the same thing one night as I 
stood in the dark, right at the end 
of the aisle, and his face reflected 


the fire at every puff and looked, 


quite devilish as it shone out 
strongly and faded away again. 


steps again into the dark side 
aisle. Just at that moment, and 
as I was shutting the vestry-room 
door, I suddenly felt a heavy 
hand laid upon my arm. I[ started, 
and cried ‘“‘ Who’s there?” letting 
my lanthorn fall, so that the light 
went out. Nobody answered; but 
some one immediately held me 
from behind, trying to keep back 
my arms with extraordinary 
strength. I was not a weak man 
then, although I am short; but I 
struggled long to get round and 
face my enemy, and just as I was 
getting a little more free, another 
one came to his assistance. I call- 
ed aloud for help; but they stuffed 
my mouth with something, and 
swore if 1 called they would shoot 
me through the head. Upon this 
they bound my arms tightly, and 
led me back into the vestry-room, 
where I sat on achair, whule the 
lighted a candle they had wit 
them. 

I was a little frightened, as you 
may suppose; but I thought they , 
were only thieves, who had fol- 
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lowed me, and got into thechurch, death as I did then, but I had 
through my forgetting, in my madea kind of vow to myself, and 
fright about the tombstone, to being in a church, I thought a 
fasten the church door; and, as] curse would be upon me if I 
knew that there was very little of | yielded; so I held my tongue; 
value in the vestry-room, I was and, when he found I was firm, 
rather glad to think how they instead of firing he flung his pistol 
would be baffled. When they got down upon the table again, and 
a light, I saw that they had half began sullenly to try all the locks 
maskson. They were well dressed, he could find about the room with 


and although they swore at me, it 
was evident that they were not 
common burglars: I could tell 
that from their language. One 
laid along shining pair of pistols 
on the baize that covered the 
table, out of my reach. I knew 
he did it to intimidate me; for he 
asked me immediately for my 
keys, in a loud voice. It was no 
use my refusing them; I was quite 
helpless, and they had nothing to 


the keys he had taken from me. 
In this way he soon found the 
books he wanted in a fire-proof 
safe. 

And now both of them began to 
pore over the books by the light 
of the candle. They chose two 
with vellum covers, which I knew 
to be the marriage registers — the 
old and the new one — containing 
all the marriages that had taken 
place at old Chorley church for 


do but to take them out of my seventy years back. I heard one 
hands. I told them that the rector/ask the other if there was no 
Gia tet waa nouiigg #1 any of wand oar eay ot adecing, GET 
a Ww n n ing, whic 

the closets but a lg bottles of| was merely to write down all the 
wine, and some wax candles. letters of the alphabet, with the 
The oldest man, I think, asked / numbers of the pages at which 
me then where the books were!names beginning with each letter 
kept; but I would not tell him. I could be found — taking the first 
elena that, let them _ bee phos fas the ele sae 
they might to me, I would keep/name, of course. So they had 
to ie determimation not to tell along search, each of hes tara: 
them where the books were. They jing over the leaves of one book 
tried much to terrify me, with|and examining it page by page. 
ian at Tl finding a a yin ata faces, and tried 
not do, the elder one, who was'to bear in mind at what part of 
the principal in everything, put;the book they were, in case they 
his pistol to my ear, and declared should stop. The one who had 
ae eee ihe oe ee bee old book came ~ aplace, at 

the third time, fire. NowlIlast, which seemed to contain 
was in great terror at this, and | what he was looking for. He 
never believed myself so near showed it to his companion, and 
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they conferred together for a mo- 
ment, inawhisper. Immediately 
after, the older one tore out 
thought some half-dozen leaves. 
He was going to burn them in the 
flame of the candle at first; but 
his companion stayed him, and 
he tore them up, and put them in 
his pockets. As soon as they had 
done this, they turned hastily to 
depart, as if they were anxious to 
be gone now their business was 
done. The older one took some 
more cord from his pocket, and 
bound me fast in the great vestry 
chair, drawing the cords round 
my wrists and ancles, till I cried 
out with the pain. Then threaten- 
ing again to return, and blow my 
brains out if they heard my voice, 
they went out down the aisle, 
leaving the vestry-room door 
open. All this happened in 
little more than half an hour; 
for the clock chimed the two- 
quarters after midnight at this 
very moment. 

_ Isat there two hours alone; but 
it seemed to me so long that, if! 
had not heard every quarter 
chime, I should have expected to 
see the day dawn through the 
stained glass window. It was the 
dreariest two hours that ever I 
passed in my life. It was bitter 
cold, and sitting there helplessly 
im one position, my limbs grew 
frozen, and the cords seemed to 
get tighter and tighter, and stop 
the movement of my blood. It is 
no wonder I felt nervous after 
such ascene. WhereI sat, with 
my back to the wall, I looked 
right into the church, and the 
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door was left open. I could feel 
a cold wind rushing from it into 
the room; and, as I sat staring 
into the darkness, strange fancies 
troubled me. I saw dark shapes 
floating about, asI thought, and 
peeping at me from the sides of 
the doorway; and now and then 
I noticed something like little 
flakes of light, moving in the 
gloomy space beyond. I would 
have given anything for the power 
to closethedoor. Ifancied strange 
noises, and began to think of the 
people I had known who lay in the 
vaults just’. below me or in the 
graves about the church; and 
several timesaheavy hand seemed 
to be laid upon my arm again, 
just in the spot where the man had 
first seized me. Once I could not 

ersuade myself but that 1 could 
ene a low, deep tone from the 
organ; and again the supposed 
jangling of the bells annoyed me. 
So Isat, listening perk when 
the whistling of the wind paused 
out of doors, and hearing and 
seeing all kinds of strange things, 
till the chimes went the quarter 
after two. 

Soon after that, I saw a little 
shining light moving about at the 
bottom of the church. It came 
nearer to me, and I heard a foot- 
step. I had fancied so many 
things, that I was not sure yet 
whether I was deceived again, but 
now I heard some one call “ Abra- 
ham Stedman! Abraham Sted- 
man!”’ three times. It was the 
rector’s voice, and I answered 
him; but he did not know where 
I was till I called to him to come 
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into the vestry-room. He held up two strangers. He had got a copy 
his lamp, and was much surprised of a London newspaper, in whic 
to find me as I was. Irelated to there was an advertisement ad- 
him what had happened, and he dressed to parish clerks, inquiring 
unbound me. He told me he had for the marriage register of a Mr. 
Jain awake since midnight won- Maclean, which took place about 
dering to hear no bells ringing, thirty years before. The initial 
aud had grown uneasy; for he ofthat name was one of our three 
thought I could not have failed to. letters; but as the advertisement 
keep my word, and he knew that; mentioned no place, that would 
T was in the church alone. So at seem a very small matter to go 
last, he had determined to come upon. But I had always thought 
in search of me. ‘that the entry which the two 
This affair made a great stir in strangers had searched for was on 
Chorley. But we could get no the first of the leaves which they 
rlue to the parties; nor to their.tore out, and that it was the other 
object in mutilating the register. leaves underneath which were 
They had taken out so many torn with it, to put us off the 
leaves that it was impossible to scent. Now. on this first page, we 
tell what particular entry they had found there were two entrics, 
wanted to destroy; but it was a both beginning with M: which 
curious thing, that on examining was something more. Besides, 
the skeleton index. we found that, Mr. Godby reasoned, that a4 
although there were as many as register, about which the parties 
thirty entries in those six Jeaves, interested were so uncertain, was 
every one of them began with one the very one which, any person 
of three letters. This wasavery knowing of its existence, and 
small clue, and the marriages at having an interest in preventing 
that part were all of many years its appearance, might endeavour 
back; so that no one could ever to destroy. These three reasons 
tell what the names were. It was seemed to him so good, that he 
no wonder that we could get no went up to London about it; and 
traceofthetwomen. Beforethe a day or two after, he wrote to 
next year came round, Chorley me to join him. We were soon 
people had got some newthingto upon the scent now; for Mr. 
talk about; and, as no one came Godby had ascertained who were 
for a copy of the missing entries the persons likely to be guilty, 
in the register, they began to supposing that we were right in 
forget all about my adventure. our conjecture, that the missing 
ss ghia months after the night register concerned this family. 
which I was bound in the vestry-, When I saw one of them, I re- 
room, old Mr. Godby sent forme ,cognised him immediately, al- 
one night, and told me he thought though he had worn a mask in the 
he might yet be able to trace the church. I knew him by his ap- 
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pearance, but when he spoke, I motion not merely afew carriages, 
could swear that he wasthe man, but the whole railway system. 
and the officer accordingly ar- And that was on seven-and- 
rested him. Wegot such evidence twenty years ago. Now, look at 
against him afterwards, as clearly Bradshaw, and imagine what I 
to prave him guilty. Peoplewere felt as an old Indian just come 
hung for such a crime then; and home. 
it was with great difficulty thathe On the eighteenth of November, 
escaped with transportation. He ‘fifty-two, I saw the run of the 
confessed all about it afterwards, first train and for the first time 
and said his companion had gone heard the steam whistle in India. 
abroad since, he did not know Was there a grand inauguration, 
whither; and I believe they never were there speeches, was there 
caught him. His motive — as you joy? Let me be reporter: — 
my suppose — was to defrand| I was on my way from the Pun- 
children of large property, by jaubto England, and so reached 
destroying the proofs of their Bombay. Being a poor Bengalee, 
legitimacy ; by which he benefited with no friends or acquaintances 
as the next of kin of the deceased in the land of ducks, I betook 
person: but the lawyers set all myself to the Hope Hall Hotel. 
to rights again, in spite of the I had spent several years in re- 
missing register. mote districts on the north- 
western frontier, and more re- 
apres a Punjaub. Pe stil 
track really not even fit for palki- 
THE Per are IN travelling and utterly impassable 
‘ for carriages, was all that I had 
By way of contrast to the tale I been accustomed to see in the way 
am about to tell, let me dwell for of road, and our track there, bad 
two seconds (electric time) upon as it was in itself, used to be 
_ the opening of the first railway in crossed by unbridged nullahs, or 
England. Of the thousands who sometimes cut asunder by broad 
ure daily sliding down the rails rivers, unfordable, and equally 
laid between Liverpool and unsaddled with a bridge. 7 had 
Manchester, there are a few, per- seen on better things on my way 
haps, who, when they pass Park- through Scinde. It was, there- 
side and the white tablet that fore, with a luxurious sense of 
marks the spot where Mr. Hus- enjoyment that, when I had sent 
kisson lost his life, think of the;on my baggage to Hope Hall, I 
day when the Rocket made its'took reins between my fingers, 
trial inp encouraged by the and drove out of the fort in a 
cheers of thousands of spectators, ' hired b over the smooth mac- 
among whom were the great men! adamised road. I admired civi- 
of the land. The Rocket set in| lisation. Savage life is not good 
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forthe bones. The bugay really strengthened and my interest re- 
wasatumble-down affair, dragged vived. I hurried on to Hope Hail, 
about by an animal that might and began to inquire of every per- 
have served as spare horse to Don son whom I encountered, when 
Quixote; but it was very well, the line was to be opened, how far 
and there was the fine road, and it went, and all about it. I was 
I said to. myself with a thought of astonished — as I had no right to 
lands over the sea, “Now I begin be — at the ignorance and indiffe- 
to get a foretaste of our English rence with which my inquiries 
comfort, and of the refinement of| were all met. Nobody knew any- 
an European capital!” thing about it. As it seemed, also, 
As I mused, I was dragged in nobody cared. The opone , some 
my buggy to a handsome stone thought, had taken place already ; 
bridge; and, carelessly turning others believed that it was fixed 
my head, expecting, asa matter for next day — or imagined it 
of course, to see the usual yellow: might be next month, or on New 
nullah, creeping along at it; Year’s Day, very possibly. Either 
sluggish cold weather pace, I was; the listlessness of Anglo-Indians 
amazed. For what ] saw was a had not been overstated, or the 
gravel bed, a double line of Ducks had become quite as much 
rails, trim fences: in fact, the disheartened as their neighbours 
Bombay and Calcutta railway! at the hopelessly slow progress 
Uf course, I knew that there had made in al such matters. It ap- 
been talk about railwaysforIndia. peared certain, however, that 
But Indian talks are always such'twenty-four miles of rail — from 
abominably long talks that I have; Bombay to Tannah — were really 
seldom paid much heed to them. finished; and, at last, by dint of 
Thad, moreover, been much oc- much inquiry, I discovered that 
cupied by my own business, with the informants who fixed next day 
which no hope of any railway ever for the business of opening were 
was connected. People ‘up coun- in the right. At some time or 
try” have long since become tired other in the forenoon, the railway 
of asking or hearing about any authorities, accompanied by a 
such European curiosity. Calcutta party of their friends, would make 
merchants now alive may come to | their trial trip. 
travel by cheap trains from the; Accordingly, at ten o’clock the 
Ditch to Hooghly, but the Pun- next morning, I took up my ata- 
jaubite knows that he must jog on tion on the bridge. It was quite 
to the end of his days in the good deserted; no gathering of Euro- 
old style ; that is to say, in acreak- peans and natives indicated ex- 
ing, leaking, confined crib of a pectation of a strange event. I 
palki; and at the good old pace. waited patiently, with my eyes 
But having actually seen the staring abroad over the parapet, 
railroad, my up-country faith was until half-past eleven; and, by 
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that time my perseverance in|a fat, well-to-do, and evidently 
looking out had collected a small| most conservative Burmeah. 

crowd around me. Aboutahun-| “Too quick, Sir — too quick— 
dred natives secing a sahib wait/all be killed.” He had no more to 
so pertinaciously, thought that pap Frei it. a 

something must be in the wind, he train went on, attaining at 
and being always glad to witness a|one time a speed of forty miles an 
tomasha, equally glad of an excuse|hour, screaming and frightening 
for sitting still in placid expecta-|the birds in the flat quietmeadows, 
tion of no matter what, they wan-| but not at all g or sur- 
dered up and down or sat upon! prising Hindu men and Hindu 
the bridge, talking and laughing, | cattle. At Tannah the occupants 
jesting and smoking after their| of the tram got out and took tiffin 
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own manner. 


The day was fine, November 
being one of the most enjoyable 
months in the Indian year; 8 
cloudless; sun glaring, indeed, 
but not intolerable ; leafy foliage ; 
white houses; flowing-robed,' 
brown-skinned, easy-going na- 
tives, all full of the laziness of 
India, suggestive of the primitive 
East, of the land of dreams and 
fables. 


inatunnel. The tunnel was un- 
finished — the trip, therefore, 
ended in it, and its cave was used 
as a cool saloon. A few compli- 
mentary speeches having been 
made, all hands got on board the 
train again, and rolled back to 
Bombay. The bridge, when they 
went under it the second time, 
was quite deserted. 
Thus it was that the Indian rail- 
way system crept into existence. 
he fact that a train had been 


Suddenly out spoke, in its own| running to Tannah and back was 


harsh and 
unmistakeable Steam Whistle! 
The white gates which marked a, 


eremptory way, the) casually mentioned at some mess 


tables in town that evening, but 
did not excite much more interest 


stream crossing a little way down|in the English than it had excited 


the line were thrown open; and, 
with a shriek, and a puff, and a 
whiz, and a rattle, engine and 
train, consisting of four covered 
waggons, smoked under our legs. 


I knew the natives too well to ex- bade 
pect that they would show any' 


rene excitement at the apparition. 
ith a few ejaculations o 
wah!” 


and began to disperse. 


in the native mind. The opening 
of the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway is athomeregarded as one 
of the greatest historical events of 
the present century. Perhaps a 
d years hence, this record 
of the way in which the first train 
was seen in India may be read 


“Wah! \ with interest in households ac- 
they turned slowly away,}customed to hear of such lines as 


the direct Calais and Mooltan, or 


“Well, what do you think of|out of which some son may have 
that?” I asked of one of them —j|gone by the express train from 
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Boulogne to Lahore. For, here- 
after, mail trains shall run nightly 
through the plains of the Indus, 
and scream in the deserts of Bo- 
loochistan; passengers shall look 
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the gross personalities and filth 
machinery of The Dunciad, 
several of the heroes of which 
might have found a sufficing 
vengeance upon the poet in a 


out of their carriage windows at court of law; and one needs not 


the Persian Gulf as they fly by; 
and farmers speculate upon the 
corn crope while they pass through 
Mesopotamia. All this is inevi- 
tably to come. Although India 
has made the small beginning, 
which I stood on the bridge and 


to be very old to remember cri- 
tical articles in magazines of great 
reputation, written by menof very 
vigorous minds and with uncom- 
mon powers of humour, in which 
the antecedents of an author, his 

erson, and sometimes (following 


saw made, there is no silencing Pope) even his poverty, have been 
that steam whistle or stopping the; brought to bear against him by 
rapid advance of the giant Toco. ay of accessaries to public scorn 
motive. and contempt. None of us can 
doubt, now, that literature was 
herein degraded, and that i re- 
' sponsibility which is upon all men 
OFF! OFF bat especially apon men with 
I was reflecting the other day! those dangerous weapons, penand 
with a good deal of satisfaction; ink, in their hands — to be tem- 
upon .the improved spirit of perate and forbearing was most 
modern criticism. Certainly, the; blamefully set at nought. Dull 
reading public has reason to be authors will undoubtedly continue 
rejoiced that good sense, good to write; and much waste of viva- 
taste and right feeling have pretty'city will be shown in expente 
nearly discountenanced that pun-'their sorry pretensions; an¢ 
gency of ridicule and bitterness!sprightly writers will, as bereto- 
of invective with which critics! fore, be taken to task by very self- 
were wont to assail authors, and ‘sufficient and leaden critics; but 
that fierceness of retort and de-:it is to be hoped that the day is 
fiant tu quoqueism wherewith the! gone by when the publication of a 
book-writer retaliated upon the! bad poem subjected the bard toa 
reviewer. It appears by this time punishment hardly preferable to 
to be generally understood that'the pillory; when the alleged vul- 
such exhibitions were most un-'garity of one author was de- 
seemly and dixgraceful to the ac-'nounced in the language of Bil- 
tors engared in them, and that’ lingsgate, when his want of feeling 
their tendency in all cases has! and nature was stigmatised with 
been to degrade literature. The utterly unfeeling and unnatural 
wit and dexterity of Pope can re- bitterness. 
concile few of us now-a-days to The crushing, extinguishing, 
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tomahawking system having been, undergo his capital punishment 
well nigh abolished, there is one then and there. The mode of 
further reformation, in which the dealing the fatal blow to this 
interests of literature are deeply heavy dramatic trifle pained me 
concerned, that I could wish to exceedingly; although, in former 
sce achieved. The abuse of which years, I am grieved to remember, 
I am about to speak is one of I have witnessed much more 
which, I fancy, a moment’s con- violent demonstrations of popular 
sideration will convince anybody vengeance with comparative in- 
of the expediency of getting rid. difference, even when I have seen 
It is so barbarous and inhumane ,the actors in distress, and the 
that it is not a little surprising it ladies in the boxes pale with terror 
ever obtained in countries boast-:at the “row,” and agitated by 
ing a civilisation, however imper- sympathy for the author. 
fect; but it is altogether marvel-; And, indeed, the author de- 
lous that it should have been re-;mands all our sympathy, with 
tained till hoar antiquitycan come whatever delicacy we may inti- 
forward and shake his venerable mate to him that his genius does 
head against its extinction. ‘not lie in the direction of the 
The other evening I was at one stage, or however tenderly we may 
of the theatres when a piece was refer him back to his desk, and re- 
presented which underwent that commend him to try his fortune a 
time-honoured process of con-‘second time. He has bestowed 
demnation, which has an appro-. nights of most anxious thought 
printe name for it, likewise sanc- upon, he has undergone days of 
tioned by time. In plain but labour in, the composition of his 
theatrical language, itwas “damn- work. He will be paid’ for his 
ed.” Now, it must be confessed, 'labour; but only if he can delight 
the piece in question was indeed , an audience, or, at any rate, please 
a sorry affair. Professing an in- ‘them. He hopes to do so. Call 
tent to be a side-splitter of no or-;not this an author’s vanity; for 
dinary width of aperture, it was'most men, of all professions, are 
conducive rather to a pensive ill judges of what has cost them 
frame of mind, in which the occa-imuch time and great pains to ac- 
sionally defective adaptation of'complish. If a dramatist got his 
means to anend, and other infir-; plot by inspiration, and could 
mities of human design, might be stam his characters and evolve 
taken into consideration. The ‘his plot instantaneously, he would 
piece deserved to die, and suffer- the better discern his chances of 
ed incontinently. But, while we success. Well, then, imagine the 
applaud the verdict of a jury, we play accepted; the actors pleased 
do not witness the execution; still with their parts; the curtain up; 
less should we consent to be pre-'!the curtain down. See the pallid 
sent in court, were the culprit to'poet in that side-box. Be sure 
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the ebbs and flows of his drama, interest which an audience has, 
during the performance, have had perhaps, a right to expect, still 
their copies in the advances and Old Ben’s age, his misery, his 
recessions of his heart. And now poverty, his renown as a scholar 
he casts a hurried and wild glance and the author of four comedies 
at the audience, — in their way incomparable — 
Pena should have protected him against 

Their universal shout and high enpiaase the “ serpent s tongue. Thecom- 
To Gill his ear; when, contrary, he hears Mendatory verses perfixed to his 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues, printed plays, from the pens of his 
Dr enulc porte hiss, the sign Leather dramatists, must have af- 
forded a sorry consolation to the 

It is this — this “sign of public outraged poet. It gives me a 
scorn’? — which we must at once/twinge to read the following: — 
away with. Let it be a matter of ‘Dryden, who was present on the 
common consent that such degra- first night of Cowley’s Cutler of 
ding marks of public displeasure Coleman Street, related to Dennis, 
shail be reserved for exhibitions the critic, that when they told him 
of gross immorality or licentious- how little favour had been shown 
ness, to which they are alone ap-ihim, he received the news of his 
plicable, and for the condemna-'ill success not with so much firm- 
tion of which a deaf and uninitia-| ness as might have been expected 
ted spectator, on the first night of from so great a man.” If being 
a bad play, would naturally sup-itold of the condemnation of his 
pose them to be designed. amusing comedy so affected the 
‘melancholy Cowley, what would 
have been his feelings had heseen 
and heard the operation as it was 
says Shakespeare, “I will do|practised by the fathers of the 
better another time.” This he | Mohocks of the next age. As it 
adds in effect, and this was pleaded' was, he never again tried the 
by Puck to the audience of the: stage; neither did Congreve, after 
Midsummer Night’s Dream! And|the condemnation of his Way of 
Prospero beseeches the ground-;the World. ‘There is a story that 
lings to be merciful to The Tem-;the author, hearing behind the 
est ! iscenes the hideous marks of dis- 
When I read that some of Jon- approval, snatched the copy from 
son’sand Beaumont and Fletcher's | the prompter's hand, rushed upon 
plays were condemned on a first ;the stage, and forbade the actors 
earing, I cannot but acknow- ‘to proceed, adding that the public 
ledge that I feel a particular con-| was not worthy of such a play. 
cern, especially for the former. The tale has been doubted, but 
While I admit that some of his itis probable. The hard-hearted 
later plays are deficient in that) licentiousness of this comedy was 


“If I have anearned luck 
To escape the serpent’s tongae,” 
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no cause of its ill reception; and his favourite children — men — 


Congreve might well havethought, 
with Dryden — 


**Sure there ‘s a fate in plays, and ‘tis in 
vain 
To write while these malignant planets 


reign: 
Some very foolish influence rules the 


pit, 
Not always kind to sense, or just to 
wit.” 


The Way of the World contains 
more wit, ee Ha than any 
comedy in the English language. 
If anybody wishes to know how 
a sensitive man of genius can be 
touched by hisses, cat-calls, and 
other discordant exponents of 
summary criticism, let him turn to 


| 





mouths to speak with, to discourse 
rationally, to promise smoothly, 
to encourage warmly, to counsel 
wisely; to sing with, to drink with, 
and to kiss with, and that they 
should turn them into the mouths 
of adders, bears, wolves, hyenas, 
and whistle like tempests, and 
emit breath through them like dis- 
tillations of aspic poison; to as- 
erse and vilify the innocent 
abours of their fellow creatures, 
who are desirous to please them!” 

We are informed by Lamb’s ex- 
cellent biographer, Mr. Justice 
Talfourd, that, seeing the lame 
and impotent conclusion of his 
farce, the author was himself dis- 


Mr. Forster's Life of Oliver Gold- | gusted, and hissed in concert with 
smith, where he will see such a/the audience. That he hissed is 
laceration of the poet’s feelings,: undoubted; but that the defect 
on the disapproval of some scenes | of the dénouement of Mr. H— in- 
in his comedy of The Good-:cited him to do so, I cannot be- 
natured Man, as will, I am sure, | lieve. He felt — the house had so 
effectually deter him from ever decided — that he was a dramatic 
again sibilating, off-off-ing, and culprit. 
roaring down any play whose only | 
fault, however grievous it may be, | 
is dulness. 

Charles Lamb, in a letter to a 


He was 
“A guilty creature sitting at a play” 


— ata play of his own too; and 
an exquisite consciousness of his 





friend, has recorded the fate — 
and the mannerof it—of his farce 


of Mr. H—. It will be seen that 
he would fain make light of it, but! 


his leasantry 1s somewhat hyste- | 
rical. “ Hang’em how they hissed! | 
It was not a hiss neither, but a’ 
sort of afrantic yell, like acongre- | 
gation of mad geese, with roaring 
sometimes, like bears; mops and. 


own miserable identity awoke a 
fearful suspicion that the audience 
would detect him. Accordingly, 
like many a true culprit in the 
world’s ways and highways, he 
joined the cry of “Stop thief!” — 
set off on an imaginary chase — 
in other words, hissed himself 
with all his might. 

“De Camp was hooted more 


mows like apes; sometimes snakes, ‘than hissed — hooted and bellow- 
that hissed me into madness. .....'ed off the stage, before the second 
Mercy on us, that God should give'act was finished, so that the re- 
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mainder of his part was forced to 
be, with some violence to the play, 
omitted,” 

This, with other particulars, is. 
related by Charles Lamb as having, 
taken place on the first night of 
his friend Holcroft’s Vindictive 
Man. The Good-natured Man, 
some forty years before, had been 
treated in pretty much the same 
manner. But let me find room for 
& erepnic description from the 
pen of Lord Byron. It chronicles 
the disastrous doom of Ina, a 
tragedy: — 

“Mrs. Wilmot’s tragedy was 
last night damned. They may 
bring it on again. and probably 
will; but damned it was — not a 
word of the last act audible. I 
went and witnessed the whole pro- 
cess. The first three acts, with 
transient gushes of applause, 
oozed patiently but heavily on. I 
must say it was badly acted, parti-. 
cularly by Kean, who was groan- 
ed upon in the third act. Well, 
the fourth act became as muddy 
and turbid as need be. But the 
fifth! the fifth stuck fast at the 
king’s prayer. He was no sooner 
upon his knees than the audience 
got upon theirlegs— the villanous 
pit — and roared, and groaned, 
and hissed, and whistled. Well, 
that was choked a little; but the 
ruffan scene, the penitent pea- 
santry, and killing the bishop and 
princes — oh, it was all over! The 
curtain fell upon unheard actors, 
and the announcement attempted . 
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were tolerably quiet, the epi- 
logue was quite inaudible to half 
the house.” 

We have quoted the above de- 
scription that full weight may be 
given to the comment by the 
writer on the scene which he had 
been so recently witnessing. He 
says, “It is, however,a good warn- 
ing not to risk or write tragedies. 
I never had much bent that way ; 
but if I had, this would have cured 
me.” Herein we see plainly 
enough the evil consequences to 


‘dramatic literature thatarise from 


this mode of manifesting disap- 
proval ofa play. “But Byron had 
no dramatic genius; he himself 
confesses he had no bent that 
way.” I am by no means sure 
that he had no such genius; but, 
whether or not, that is little to the 
uurpose. “If Thad, this would 
ave cured me.” There is the 
point. Others have been as sen- 
sitive to criticism as Byron; in- 
deed, young Keats and others 
have proved themselves much 
more so; but what was Byron's 
mental plight when he heard that 
Elliston was about to bring upon 
the stage his Marino Falicro? It 
is possible that the torture he de- 
scribes bimself as suffering, in his 
letters to Mr. Murray, may be ex- 
aggerated; and that, after all, 
there might be within him some 
lurking ‘‘fearful joy” that his 
tragedy might be produced and 
be successful, I can believe; but 
that he had a most acute and pain- 


by Kean for Monday was equally ful remembrance of poor Mrs. 
ineffectual. Mrs. Bartley was so Wilmot’s Ina, J am quite certain. 
frightened, that, though thepeople I say, then, that the system of 
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damning plays has often dismayed 
poets — and, perhaps, great ones 
— from gpeag bee to write for 
the stage, or, having made an at- 
tempt and failed, from renew- 
ing it. 


Not to speak farther of the feel- 
ings of authors in this matter 
where, let us ask, is the necessity, 
what is the use of hissing and 
hooting a new play? The time 
has been, indeed, when, if no jus- 
tification could be found for this 
most uncivil and unfeeling cus- 
tom, a plea might be offered in 
palliation of it, on the ground that, 
the Mitre and the Mermaid, or! 
Will’s and Button’s ought not to| 
be permitted to decide upon the) 
merit of plays in an authoritative 
manner, and to dictate tothe town 
what entertainment it was to see, | 
and to pay its money for seeing. | 


i 


But, now-a-days, what play of 
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press has told us before now of 
suspected enemies of the author 
in the house, and has often warned 
us against being guided by their 
report of a favourable reception 
of apiece, because the house was 

retty nearly filled by his friends. 

r. Nightingale, in Fielding’s 
great romance, is a good-natured 
young fellow, but he entreats 
Tom Jones to go with him “to a 
new play, which was to be acted 
that evening, and which a very 
large party had agreed to damn, 
from some dislike they had taken 
to the author, who was a friend to 
one of Mr. Nightingale’s acquaint- 
ance.” Fielding adds that “this 
sort of fun our hero, we are 
ashamed to confess, would willing- 
ly have preferred” to an appoint- 
ment with a lady. Personal hosti- 
lity — a few disaffected people. 
operating by chance upon the 
animal spirits of others of the au- 


OFF! 


any pretensions can be performed: dience who love “a row” for its 
any night which, on the next,own sake — has destroyed many 
morning, has not half-a-dozen,|plays, and flung some good ones 
and by the end of the week, ajon the shelf for twenty or more 
couple of score newspapers thati years. Was it to force She stoops 
will tell us all about it: what it' to Conquer down the throat of the 
was like, how it was liked; and; public that Dr. Johnson made one 
this, in most instances, infinitely of a large party to cheer that ex- 
better than any jury that could be | quisite comedy? No; it was to 
impanelled from the pit, or any | bring it through the first night, 


- critic that could be persuaded to: 
descend from the gallery, even, 
were he as acute as Addison’s re- 
nowned trunk-maker himself?. 
But for these papers, indeed, the 
public would not know in what 
spirit the audience of the first 
night had exercised its self-im-, 
posed critical functions; and the. 


which is everything toa good play, 
and little indeed to a bad one. It 
is observable, and perhaps re- 
markable, that after the first night, 
an audience never makes any ma- 
nifestation of dislike. A play 
soon finds its own level. If, ae 
whatever cause, it is liked, it is 
run after; if not, any applause 
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verdict of the first night is of no 
avail. 


model in other respects) who tells 
his friend Belford, in Clarissa, ‘I 
have never given noisy or tumul- 
tuous instances of dislike to a new 
play, if I thought it ever so indiffe- 
rent. For I concluded, first, that 
every one was entitled to see quiet- 
ly what he paid for; and next, as 
~e theatre, the epitome of the 


world, consisted of pit, boxes, and ' 


gallery, it was hard, I thought, if 
there could be sucha performance 


tude; and if it did, those some- 


: : 
bodies had as much right to en- i At length a fatal storm fell on 


their own judgment undisturb- | 
‘And smote him ip a single day — 

One wave touk wife and child away! 
And then the bells poured out a peal 
‘To 


not the same excuse for expres- 
sing his dislike clamorously as if 


jo 

edly. as I had to enjoy mine. This 
was my way of showing disappro- 
bation — I never wentagain. And 
as a man is at his option whether 
he will go to a play or not, he has 


he were compelled to see it.” 


Cael 


THE BELLS. 


As one, who would you city reach, 
Was slowly rowed to shore; 
For whose strange tone and broken 
speech, 
They lightly dipp'd the oar; 
His failing voice, his mild dark eye, 
Won the rude boatmen's sympathy. 


He told them how, when he was young, 
In his bright southern land, 

A grand old charch with bells was bung, 
All fashton’d by his hand; 

How they had won him much renown 

And honoar, in his ancicnt town. 


Let us adopt the practice ofMr. | 


Lovelace, (though no means a} 
/ ( 8 y | With beautiful and holy thought. 


THE BELLS. 


How love first glided with their sound 
Into one gentile heart; 

And how their tones had linked it round, 
Until the Bells were part : 

Of its own nature, and were fraught 


i And when, upon his wedding-day, 


His ear those joy-bells met; 
His own heart-beatings, quick and gay, 
Seemed to their mustie set. 


'And how that day, hope, love, and 


pride — 
His whole full heart was satisfied. 


How she would say those chimes were 


c 
To mark their pleasant hours, 


, Which were but the unfoldings sweet 


Of joy'sa fresh-springing flowers. 


,How their young daughter would rejoice 


exhibited , 88 would hot please At theirs, as at ite mother's voice. 
somebody in that mixed multi-. 


‘Like rainbows, many-hued, had shone 


Those hours of youthful prime. 


The rushing gulf of time; 


So sorrowful and slow, 

his sick heart they scem'd to feel 
For their old master’s woe; 

And they had cause; for War's red hand 
Drove him an alien from the land. 


| Now, for their sake, an ocean far 

In his old age he crossed. 

; For. in that dire distressful war, 

The sweet bells had been lost; 

i And yearning for their sound again, 
{He came to seek them o’er the main — 


‘Was there, because that western town 
,. Some forcign bells posscas‘d, 

j And the fond hope they were his own 
Flutter'd his aged breast. 

He had in them a father's pride: 

ms fain would hear them ere he died. 


j Phe boatmen sald, for lovely sound, 

| His bells they well might be, 

; And sooth to say they had been found 
| Somewhere In Italy. 

' Their volces soon would fll bis ear; 

| The time of evening prayer was near. 
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And, as the sunset deepen'd more 
The silence and the glow, 

They rested, lest one plashing oar 
Might break the calm below; 
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few other resources for diversion 
than field sports in the morning, 
_and dining and drinking confusion 


And as they heard the light waves float'to Hanoverian rats in the evening. 


Their rippling silver ‘gainst the boat, 


Those glorious chimes told out the hour | 


With stronger waves of sound; 
Aud when the full peal left the tower, 


He knew them — they were found! 
And, with strained ear and lips apart, 


Tle drank their music to his heart. 


O! trembling like an under strain 
Their sweeping anthem through, 


Fame’s whisperings grew clear again, 


And Hope's old carols, too. 


Though all without their ancient thrill, 


The true bells kept their echo atill. 


Fond words from wife and child he 


caught, 
As exquisitely clear 


Ag though some breeze from beaven had 


bruught 
Their voices to his ear. 
He lost, in that one inoment's ray, 
The gloom of many @ lunesome day. 


The boatmen saw the flushing smile 
The faded eye that fired; 

The thin hand that kept time a while, 
Until it sank as tired; 

They saw not as the sun went down, 

{ow the pale face had paler grown: 


How Gop, to his long-waiting hope, 
More than it asked had given, 
Mow his dear bells had borne him up 

To dearer ones in heaven. 


But when the boatinen’s toil was o’er: 
Wis soul had reach'd a brighter shore. 
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But the progress of commerce, and 

all the aids to commerce in 

| travelling and complete comming- 
ling of all classes of society that 
enjoy leisure, has refined without 
destroying that love ofsport which 
is innatein those bredinanorthern 
soil. 

The term, once synonymous, of 

la fool anda foxhunter, isno longer 
| significant; and some of our most 
amusing and not least instructive 
‘books of travel are from the pens 
‘of sportsmen. Of course, sports- 
‘men are but men; and, with them, 
as with gravermen, the famous 
,old story of “Eyes and no Eyes” 
iclosely applies. 
_ The London bred attendant of 
an African traveller described a 
rhinoceros horn as ‘“‘the penetra- 
tingest thing as is;”’—— we should 
‘say that observation describes ad- 
‘mirably well our modern sports- 
'men, who rush from all the luxu- 
iries of civilisation to the most re- 
‘mote and savage regions, to try 
itheir courage and enjoy a new ex- 
citement in the shape of cold, 
hunger, wet, heat, drought and 
furious wild beasts. 

John Palliser, by birth an Irish- 

man, by education an Oxford man 
i— six feet four in height, with in- 


i 


Tur Squire Western tribe of exhaustible spirits and humour, a 
eportsmen is extinct.When squires taste for the polka, a talent for 
lived in remote mansions — singing and making himeelfagree- 
with few roads, onenewspaper, no‘able in all company, a fearless 
books, the chaplain for a buffoon | horseman, a tolerable cook, and a 
and bottle companion — they had dead shot, having exhausted the 

Househuld Words. XXUIL. 20 
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excitement of European game, dinner awaiting, without any stint 
panting for fresh fields and pas-jin consequence of the birds being 
tures new — determined to take: wild, or your shooting nervous. 
himself to the prairies, and to have Such were my thoughts as, for the 
a shot at the buffalo and the grizz- | first time, I sat solitary by my fire; 
ly bear. In his voyage outto Ame-, but they presented themselves 
rica he had for one fellow - travel-; much more forcibly on subsequent 
ler General Tom Thumb, whose occasions when, tired, cold, and 
great amusement was climbing to hungry, I encamped after a day’s 
the shoulders of the tall Irishman, unsuccessful hunting on one of 
and then making a a de- the wild plains of the Rocky 
scent at one leap to the bottom of Mountains.” His first night’s lone- 
his shooting-jacket, until by re- ly camp was marked by the 
peated droppings the bottom of stealthy a aa of something 
the garment gave way. At New in the dark; which something 
Orleans, he commenced opera- turned out to be a panther. He 
tions in the marshes by waging. became tired oftame life in Arkan- 
war on snipe to the extent of.sas, and joined a fur party travel- 
twenty-one brace, and the follow-. ling across the prairies from Inde- 
ing day took the solo parts, firstof pendence to the Yellow Stone 
Goliah, and then of Saul, in the River. On this journey, daily be- 
oratorio of David, performed by fore sunset, they unsaddled and 
amateurs to purchase a new organ unpacked the horses; formed with 
for an Episcopalian church. the pack acircular enclosure about 
In sas Mr. Palliser shot ‘ten feet in diameter, and hobbled 
deer by night, with a fire-pan, and out the horses with straps and 
carted off seven deer-skins for chains to prevent their straying: 
back-skin clothes, as trophies.'then cut and gathered wood, kin- 
Here, too, he met his first expe-: dled fires, fetched water in kettles, 
rience of the bospitality of Ameri- put meat on to cook, roasted 
can sportsmen, and tried his first coffee- berries, pounded them in 
experiment in camping out. He deer-skins on the stump ofa tree 
remarks “It is only when left to, with the back of a hatchet, put 
our own resources that we sports- them in the coffee-pot and boiled 
men feel how very helpless we are them; then, the meat being cook- 
rendered by our civilisation. ed, sct to work to eat, made beds 
Very delightfal is the refinement’ ofeaddle clothes and buffalorobes, 
of sport in England, rising not too. then smoked their pipes, and so to 
early, shaving with hot water, and ‘sleep, as only travellers in the 
tea cream-softened waiting for; prairie can sleep. 
you in the breakfast room, une One day they arrived at a lake, 
clean as if not used the day before, and camped when their meat was 
the gamekeeper following with | exhausted and they had nothing 
the load of shot, and an excellent: but beans to eat; so our sports- 
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man was set to work to kill ducks | winter set in, he reached Fort 
for dinner, and Mr. Palliser naive-: Union. There the inhabitants of 
ly observes: ‘I had to work hard:the fort were one after another 
for my ducks that evening. They laid up with the mumps; until, at 
all fell into the water and I had to length, the supply of fresh meat 
swim for them, but they formed a depended entirely on the tra- 
great addition to the boiled beans veller. One day he set out co- 
we had been reduced to.” vered with a white blanket, and 
After a longjourney, sometimes “stalked” a herd of buffalo in the 
“struggling through immense'snow so successfully, that he 
wastes where, feeling my own'crept about undetected for an 
insignificance, 1 seemed carried hour and laid five of the fattest 
back to some long pastage, andas low; “then the herd bolted in a 
though encroaching on the terri-' body, tossing their shaggy heads 
tories of the mammoth and the and ploughing up the snow.” He 
mastodon,’’ Mr. Palliser reached ‘cut out the tongues of those he 
Fort Vermillion and found it sur- had killed; and, leaving a blanket 
rounded by a camp of six hundred :on one animal, a cap on another, 
Sioux Indians just returned from a pocket-handkerchief floating 
a successful foray ; so he witnessed : from the head of a third, to scare 
a scalp dance, and then bought’ the wolves, “set off full speed for 
the scalp and the “poor devil’s|the fort; for it was pudding day, 
head-dress made of the scalp of a'and worth while to make haste.” 
black bear, for fifteen rounds of;He entered just as the clock 
ammunition.” He also got up a:struck twelve, and feasted on 
subscription and purchasedapoor : buffalo and venison of his own 
woman prisoner, whom the Indians ' providing, “dressed in delicious 
were about to put to death with bear’s grease and buffalo marrow, 
great solemnity, and sect her free’ by a capital cook.” 
at night. She finally escaped:| Listen to that, ye Norfolk 
running all night, guiding her pheasant-slaughterers, and hide 
course by the stars and concealed your humbled heads! Practice 
all day; so that in two days and makes perfect. After atime Mr. 
nights she reached her husband Palliser flayed, cut up, and dis- 
and children, “half starved but: posed of his game as neatly as any 
very happy.” ‘Indian hunter, and congratulates 
In spite of savage Indians, who himself on driving a good trade 
sometimes shot at him by mis-'as a dead shot, by earning white 
take, and nights in the prairie — | wolfskins worth two-and-a half 
where he woke in the morning/dollars each. But he was not 
and found himself lying in a pool; destined to slay buffaloes scath- 
of water — on he went, now less, After firing four times at 
starving, now feasting on the,an old buffalo, our hunter walked 
spoils of his gun, until, as the|up and lodged a final shot, when 
25% 
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the old brute charged, pursued |Ismah used to gaze into my face, 
and overtook him. “I swerved; and whine, as much as to say, ‘I 
suddenly on one side to escape am tired too.’ When [ trampled 
the shock, but to my horror, I:down the,snow, cut and strewed 
failed in dodging him; he bolted|the willows, and proceeded to 
round quicker than I did, af-'collect wood, he used to watch 
fording me barely time to protect me eagerly, and prick up his ears 
my stomach with the stock of my. when he saw me take the flint and 
rifle, and to turn side-ways in'steel from my pouch, and the dr 
hopes of getting between his'inner bark of the can aoe 
horns, when he came plump upon 'free from my chest, in order to 
me with a shock like an earth-:kindle a spark. The fire secure, 

uake; one horn shivered my] turned my attention to him, un- 
rifle-stock, the other tore my ' packed his travail, and placed it 
clothes. 1 flew in mid air, scat- aloft against the side of a tree to 
tering the prairie hens that hung: protect the leather straps from 
from my belt in all directions, 'the voracity of wolves. This done, 
and fell unhurt in the snow, while I spread my bed and filled my 
my dying victim subsided not:kettle, took a handful of coffee 
quite over me ina snowdrift.” =i berries from my bag, washed 

Some time after this adventure,'them in the cover of the kettle, 
Mr. Palliser purchased from anithen, pounding them, put them 
Indian woman a magnificent dog, in the smaller kettle, and the 
whose portrait forms the frontis- meat in the larger to boil. ‘These 

iece of his volume — “Ismah.” operations Ismah used to regard 

en purchased, it took time and with intense interest. When sup- 
trouble to reconcile the animal to per was over — and his share was 
its white owner; but eventually! often very scanty — he sat up 
Ismah became a faithful efficient!close beside ine as I smoked my 
servant, drawing a small sledge’ pipe and sipped my coffee. When 
called a “travail,” during the'at last I got into bed, he used to 
day, and sleeping on his master's lie down with his back close 
bosom saving him from being: against my shoulders, and so we 
frozen to death at night. With!slept until morning. As soon as 
Ismah as sole companion, he setjit was daylight we rose; Ismah 
out ona solitary winter's journey /submitted patiently to be har- 
ulong the shores of the Upper/nessed, and we resumed our 
Misgouri. ' march. 

Ismah dragged all the sparc ‘Ismah’s relationship to the 
clothing, dry food, and the flesh Lupus [he was of the wolf-dog 
of the deer last shot, as they breed] family was often incon- 
travelled along the ice. “When venient to me, as he used to run 
I stood and looked about to off and play with the young Lu- 
choose a convenient spot tocamp, perkins. One day, after a long 
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march, while looking out for a'mons to the drawing-room. I 
camping place, ashe wolf crossed, endeavoured to trace familiar 
the ice, and, in spite of coaxings faces in the glowing embers, till I 
and threats, Ismah set off to join almost head the rustling of fresh 
her. I shouted to the wolf, the white crépe dresses round me; 
wolf ran-off, and away ran Ismah when hark! I did hear 8 rustle — 
after her, with his travail behind it es nearer and nearer, 
him loaded with everything I and I recognise the scraping of 
ossessed in the world. I fol- Ismah’s travail on the snow; an- 
owed, shouting, until he disap- other moment and the panting 
peared, and then followed the rascal was at my side! Nothin 
tracks upon the snow, until dark- of the load missing or injured. 
ness obliged me to abandon the laughed aloud from sheer joy at 
pursuit, and I found myself alone the cringing movements by which 
on a vast waste of snow, stretch-; he showed how well he knew that 
ing around me on every side, a he had behaved very ill, but I was 
hundred miles from any human'too well pleased to beat him. I 
habitation, without warm cover-| had nothing more to do but un- 
ing for the night, with very little! pack, make my bed, cook our 
owder in my horn, and only two'supper, and go to sleep.” 
Dullets in my pouch! I turned Onthe same journey the hunter 
back and fortunately made the again fell short of meat; for one 
way to the river again, by the day he sought game in vain, with- 
light of the moon collected fallen out coming on a single track. On 
wood, lighted a fire, and sat down the second day he saw Wapiti 
to consider what to do next if deer, but was unable to get near 
Ismah did not return. The cold them. That night, tired and 
north wind froze the perspiration hungry, he dreamed continually 
-—— which, in the hot pursuit, had! of delicious feasts and hospitable 
run down my face — and formed friends, and waked all the more 
icicles on my beard and whiskers, ;hungry and disappointed. On 
that jingled like bells as I shook'the third day, having bad no 
my head, and dismissed one pro-! solace but a pipe, he hunted hard 
ject after another. I took out my ‘without success, and suffered less 
pipe to console myself with a:from hunger than on the second 
smoke; alas, on feeling for to-\day. He was upheld by the con- 
bacco, that was gone too. I fidence that sooner or later he 
looked at the North star, and cal-;would fall in with game. At 
culated, by the position of the length he came upon the fresh. 
Plough, that it must have been ‘tracks of deer, zig-zagging, as 
about ten o’clock — the time in they do before lying down. He 
England when we discuss a bottle! says: “I remained perfectly still, 
of the best with our knees under:looking intently, with eyes 
the mahogany, awaiting the sum-|sharpened by hunger, at the 
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copse; something stirred in the|past, and many a prowling wolf 
willows — it was a deer going out |received a bullet while feeding 
to feed; most fortunately he came! on offal, cunningly disposed to 
on towards me, slowly feeding, ' tempt him. The dinners of this 
until he approached to within| Yellow Stone camp would make a 
about one hundred yards and'European epicures mouth water 
stopped. I drew up my rifle; but |— buffalo tongues and humps, elk 
he came still nearer, feedingslowly' meat and venison, antelopes’ li- 
forward, until scarcely sixty yards vers, wild mutton, and cat fish, 
off, when I took a steady de-' which is a sort of miniature fresh- 
liberate shot as he turned his;water dolphin, white, firm, and 
flank towards me. I heard the rich, marrow-bones of buffalo 
bullet crack against his shoulder; bulls, with a fair supply of coffee 
he rushed a short distance back, and sugar;"’ bread is not men- 
and rolled over in the snow. tioned. 

Wood was close.athand. I made, But our hunter could find no 
afire, out, broiled, and eat spar-'grisly bear. Their fresh tracks 
ingly of a little venison; fed my, were found, but the monsters 
dog. Then made a rope of the:were gone. This grisly bear, 
deer-skin, and dragged the car-' when full-grown, measures eight 
case to my camp of the promousiice six inches from muzzle to 
night, coe “de panto pial aver rodghs and shone oe size es 
8 »smoked mypipe, and slept the body, with fect eighteen 
condfortabh ue sas ae ie inches ilenptisanaed with claws 
2 Mr. Palliser reached ‘five inches long — a lion cannot 
# paradise on the Yellow be more formidable. 

Stone River; built himself a boat: One day, having shot a fine 
of bulis’-hide, with willow frames, buck, he heard Dauphin, a French 
to carry his baggage, spoils, and Canadian, one of a party he had 
attendants; manufactured a shirt joined, cry loudly, “6 Monsieur, 
and bresehes of deer-skin, and venez ici!” (Come here, Sir!), 
encamped and enjoyed himself. and, looking up, saw him dis- 
“If I wished to shoot from horse- appearing at his best pace over 
back, a ride of a few miles af-;the brow of a hill; Palliser, fol- 
forded sport after buffalo; if to lowing with his loaded rifle, be- 
stalk Wapiti deer, or black-tailed, held a bear standing on his hind 
there were plenty to be had, with legs Seng stout while Dauphin, 
enough toil aad labour to afford concealed behind a rock, was in- 
sport; grosses corves (wild sheep) dustriously snapping a pistol that 
were to be seen balancing them-' would not go off. First master 
selves on the tops of cliffs as I sat and then man took a shot with 
in my own camp ; lots of pheasants the same rifle; and then Mr. Pal- 
were handy on the prairie, ante- liser,in spite of the remonstrances 
lopes were constantly bounding of Dauphin, followed the enomy 
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into a clump of trees, and finished not venture to approach until we 
bim. “He was young, only in had ascertained was dead by 
his third year, but he measured pelting her with sticks and 
five feet four inches from the stumps. After this Dauphin, 
rump to the muzzle, and had with a stick and a coil of rope, 
he been full grown, it would set out to catch the young sucking 
certainly have fared badly with bears, but they fought so hard 
us.” that he was obliged to kill one, 
The next grisly bear adventure and the other bit and scratched 
was with a five year old female so that the old hunter was glad to 
with two cubs, who chased Bon- let him go.” ' 
charville as he was washing his Mr. Palliser was not content 
carbine at a river. ‘I at first until he had shot three more of 
ran to assist my companion; but, | these grisly monsters, of thelargest 
seeing the bear at fault, I rushed! of which he says, with his usual 
back to secure my horse, fearing candour, “He rose up display- 
that, on smelling the bear, he ing such gigantic pieporeone as 
would gallop off and be lost on almost made my heart fail me. 
the prairie for ever. Seeing me'!I croaked again like a bull calf: 
run the bear charged after me;j;he came cantering up slowly. I 
I rolled the halter round my arm felt I was in for it, and that escape 
and prepared to face her — had was impossible, so cocking both 
my horse flinched I had been lost barrels of my firelock I remained 
— she rose on her hind legs, then kneeling until he a 
turned aside, and followed her near, when I suddenly: 
cub, I fired through the bushes, upon which the bear 






ani 
but only hit her far back in the lent roaring grant raiged -himseif 
flank, on which she stopped, once more upon his tind legs. 
wheeled round and round, tore Just as he was balancing before 
at her side with her teeth and springing on me, I fired, aimin 
claws, and allowed me, for- close under his chin; the ball 
tunately, sufficient time to load passing through his throat, broke 
again; my ball was hardly down the vertebre of the neck, and 
when Boncharville crid out, down he tumbled floundering like 
“Gardez vous, gardez vous, Mon- a great fish out of water, until 
steur, elle fonce encore!” (Take at length he reluctantly expired. 
care, take care, Sir, she is after I drew a long breath, and felt right 
us again!) and on she rushed. I: glad at the successful issue of the 
had barely time to pat on my|combat.” 
ropes cap as she rose on her; And here we may as well end 
hind legs; I fred, and sent my/|the hunting adventures, of which 
bullet through her heart. She! we have given only afew. Many 
doubled up, and rolled to the amusing and ing traits of the 
bottom of the slope; but we did | character of the author are uncon- 
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sciously scattered through the 
narrative. The self-posseased 
manner in which, at New Orleans, 
having forgotten the name and 
street of his hotel, and, having 
wandered into 8 house by mistake, 
he receives a candle through a 
narrowly-opened door from a 
white jewelled haad, and retires, 
to be awakened the next morning 
by an offer of ivory-backed hair- 
brushes from a lady who turns out 
to be the wife of a friend — such 
is the hospitality of New Orleans 
—is delightful. So is the ball at 
St, Louis, where he rushed into a 


kitchen, and made pretty Madame 
Zoller leave the sookigrand come 


up and dance the Sturm Marsch 
op with a pair of shoes that 
oe Fran Oxgs ing off. 
he has . toothache and 
cannot eat venison, he goes down 
and kills a buffalo bull, and feasts. 
off his marrow bones. . Then he 
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sophers who look re Gog and 
Magog asintimately bound up with 
the welfare of Great Britain; — to 
such as consider the turning up of 
some antediluvian monster as of 
far more value than any discovery 
of modern science; it may be mat- 
ter for congratulation and pleasure 
to know that thereisa broad region 
of this globe, which has not only 
been standing still while all the 
‘est of the world has been whirling 
round, busy with human thought 
and human progress, but has been 
actually in many respects retro- 
ding. 

Tho middle- age student may 
rub his parchment hands at the 
ideas of a territory equal in extent 
tothe whole of continental Europe, 
watered by some of the finest 
rivers in the world, blessed by a 
health-giving climate, abounding 
in mineral wealth, possessing many 
thousands of miles of fruitful soil 


ry 


will catch alligators at Cairo; which is still in the very self-same 
and finally embarks for England barbarous, unsophisticated con- 
with a menagerie of one black dition as it was in the time of 
bear, two bisons, two bisen calves, Charles the Second; defiant of the 
adeer, and antelope, after being ruthless innovations of science and. 
indebted to the bearfor defending grt, stopping the way for labour 


his chum, the antelope, inst 
the attacksof a mastiff in the 
streets of New Orleans. | 

And so we take leave of Jobn 
Palliser-——a good sportsman; who 
does not gloat. over his victims 


with half savage exultation. 


THE STOP THE WAY COM- 
eas PANY. 


To the lovers of antiquarian 
lore — that peculiar race of philo- 


and capital, and presenting at 
every entrance, by rivers, by bays, 
by highways, by by-ways, one 
enormous, unrelenting notice of 
No THOROUGHFARE. 

It is not an idle fairy tale for 
Christmas, but a stern reality. 
No truant schoolboy, in search 
of appleg or birds’ nests, was ever 
scared more effectually by the 
ominous black board with its 
“steel trapsand spring guns,” than 
have been the pioneers of civilisa- 
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tion, by the great No Thorough- havesucceeded in maintaining the 
fare monopoly, the Hudson’s Bay integrity of their No Thorough- 
Company. | fare, it will be now our endeavour 

Some people may openly profess cereale berg as existing records 
scepticism as to the existence of | The chartey: edecehiok aha 


such a Company, and look upon it 7,3. on’s Ba ° 
. y Company hold their 
as a sortof incorporated Mrs.Har- 1s tos and Svea hate 


ris. Who éver heard of its annual 
ee ath oe hes see 
its shares advertised for sale, or . ° 

; : ’_ »,|mate connexion with the attempts 
quoted in any share list? Has ap the discovery of the north-west 
transfer days, and open days, and passage, as well as with the origin 
shut days? Did it ever make a of the premium offered to success- 
call; or, if it ever did, when was Fs) navinatavatin those da . 
the last call answered? Has any- 


. The preamble of the charter 
body, by chance, stumbled upon ates » 66 ; 
a Hudson's Bay Director, or runs as follows : “ Whereas certain 


Chairman, or Deputy Chairman? sabia fer ~ eons aeeaitinn 
Does any letter carrier or police- for udson’sBa in thenorth-west 
man know where the Hudson's art of Ameri te the discovery 
Bay House is? It must be some- ee ae sais into the South 
where, and must have clerks, and Sea and. or finding some trade 
q 9 
See rath Feta pee for furs, minerals, and other con- 
and! ledgers, and Cay-DOOKS, and | dorable commodities, &c., now, 
(perhaps) transfer books, and no know ye, that we, being desirous 
ee ce oes ee dk to promote all endeavours tending 
ut w All 1 stract pene to the public good of our people, 
eed “ox: Tagine y Fieeioe a of| and to encourage the said design, 
Charl xisted sinc ; 60 O"|have” &c. The charter then goes 
es the Second; who, as some | to grant to the Company, in 
chronicles rather unkindly relate, consideration of their P mking 
having been sadly pressed for attempts for the discovery of the 
money to meet some heavy bills oo+4  absweat passace. the pri- 
falling due, made over certain vilege of exclusive trade through- 
territories in North America to out certain territories, which it 
certain capitalists, the founders arent 


d ibe in very. 
of the Stop the Way Company, for stale oben In very vague 


; d 

& good round sum in hard cash, J): 0b + call oe me er 
upon certain conditions. ae “i lorddhip of the 
What those conditions were 'soil of the said Rupert's Land; 
how far they have been fulfilled together with the privilege of 
of what those territories consisted, exclusive trade with all countries 
and, to what extent the Company into which the Company might 


monopoly of the fur trade, derives 
additional interest from its inti- 
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access by land or water, out ever before them, it hasbeen their 
Wf Rupert's Land.’ endeavour to paint the territories, 
. Itis not our intention to discuss over which they exercise s0- 
the construction placed on the vereign rule, as hacen. uninha- 
Royal charter, which thus dealt eo bitable, and profitless; fitted only 
freely with, not thousands, but for the abode of the wild animals 
three millions of square miles of|in whose skins they traded, and of 
territory, nor to inquire imto the the equally savage natives who 
intention ofthelanguageemployed trapped them. 
in endeavouring to lay down the “Unfortunately, however, for 
boundaries of this Company’s ter- this policy, one or two gentlemen 
ritorial and trading rights. These in their employment, as well as 
questions, not lessthanthe validity one of their own governors, Sir 
of the charter itself — which does wees Simpson, took a fancy to 
not appear to have received the travel through these sterile, use- 
sanction of the Legislature at the less wilds; and, what is more to 
period of the grant — will, it is the purpose, resolved to publish 
understood, form matter for Par- the results of their observations. 
liamentary inquiry. Let usrather From the journals of these offi- 
examine the vast tract of country cials, and from the notes of some 
which forms the subject of these|few other chance travellers who 
remarks, and ascertain what are have broken through the Stopped 
its capabilities and at the same| Way, we are able to present @ to- 
time learn if the great object “thejlerably detailed sketch of this 
public good,” for which it was/enormous tract of private conti- 
made over to the Company, has nent. 
been attained. | If the reader will open before 
The Directors, it would appear, him a map of North America of 
have construed, “‘thepublicgood” any recent date he will observe a 
to mean their own “private gain;”’ line drawn across it, from east to 
and no body of men have ever' west, in the latitude of forty-nine 
pursued any definite object: degrees North. This forms the 
through s period of two hundred boundary between the British ter- 
years, with more watchful, unflag- ;ritories and those of the United 
ging zeal, than have this Com-|States. Of the former vast tract, 
ae The enormous profits rea- it will be readily perceived how 
ized by the fur trade, the ease small is the portion included in 
with which it was kept up, the the boundaries of Canada as com- 
small capital required, were in- pared with the remainder. It is 
ducements sufficientto make them indeed bat a narrow slip of it — 
not only not attempt to open up little, more than a south-westerly 
any other resources of the coun- ‘crust. Canada is nevertheless a 
pi but actually to interdict any large country, for it contains 
effort of the kind. With this view,about four hundred thousand 
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square miles. The shape of the intending colonisation,nor mining, 
remainder of the huge northern; but bent only. on fur-trading, 
paver comanen isvery irregular.|look upon those great northern. 
e will not go into any very nice | wilds as the trie source of their 
calculations, but call it in round, wealth, and consequentlylay claim. 
numbers three millions of square to the whole country east of the 
miles, or about the extent of the Rocky Mountains, as far as the 
great Australian continent. Aretic regions ; and, with enlarged 
A certain portion, or, weshould views, went so far as to claim all 
rather say, a very uncertain per- to the westward of this rocky 
tion of this northern country is range. To make assurance doub- 
denominated Rupert’s Land, or ly sure, the Company, in the year 
Hudson’s Bay Territory. Geogra- eighteen hun and twenty-one, 
phers have differed as to thelimite and again in eighteen hundred 
of this land quite as much as cer- and thirty-eight, obtained a royal 
tain persons once did in regard to license, which extended their 
the colour ofa certain chameleon. American preserves — until the 
Some amongst them wiser than year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
the rest hazard no particular limit! nine — over the whole ofthe terri- 
— they content themselves with tories to the West of the Rocky 
inserting the name, and leave the! Mountains, as far northas Russian 
imagination of the readerto define; America. Until the latter period, 
the boundary-line. | therefore, the great No Thorough- 
It would be in vain to consult fare notice will be maintained. 
the Company’s charter. Its vague | However lightly the second 
language may be made to signify Charles may have made over this 
anything clever lawyers choose. enormous slice of a continent to 
Some aver that the Company’ster-:a trading board of directors, he 
ritorial rights extend round Hud- was not unmindful of the cause of 
son’s Bay in a horseshoe form for science, nor of the welfare of the 
several hundreds of miles, in the state; hence we find him stipu- 
latitude of fifty-eight degrees lating that the Company shall use 
north, extending as far as the their endeavours to discover the 
Rocky Mountains, and thence north-west passage, and declar- 
running south as far as the Ameri- ring that he made the grant with 
can boundary, and skirting it to a view to the public good. Whe- 
nearly the head of Lake Superior.'ther it was that the Directors 
This outline would give them a. were prophetically endowed with 
tract state! equal to the whole of a foreknowledge of the practical 
our Australian colonies, and would inutility of the north-west pas- 
mclude all the woodedand preirie- sage, or were moved by the suf- 
land, shutting out only the barren fering that must be eatailed by 
and desert tracts incapable of be-| prosecuting it, not leas than in 
ing colonised. The Company, not; opening up any of their frosty 
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territories, is not clear, but their at this present moment of scarcity 
poy has ever been to keep away and dearness, be drawing large 

nglishmen, and to send home asnpplies of cheap corn from this 
furs. ; very country. 

The entire surface of this coun- f the beauty and fertility of 
try, with the exception of the this part of Rupert’s Land all who 
mountains, lakes, and rivers, may have seen it speak in glowing 
be classed under three distinct terms. One writes thus of the 
heads — the woody, the prairie, neighbourhood of Lake Winni- 
and the desert country. The Peg: — “There is not, perhaps 
former stretches around the vici- a finer country in the world, for 
nity of Hudson’s Bay to a greater the residence of uncivilised man, 
or less depth, and contains vast than that which occupies the space 
forests of useful trees, many of; between Red River and Lake 
them of enormous size. These!Superior. Fish, venison, fowl, 
forests cover tracts greater in ex- and wild rice are in great plenty ; 
tent than the United Kingdom; the fruits are strawberries, plums, 
some parts of them are situated in cherries, hazle-nuts, gooseberries, 
uninhabitable regions, but others currants, raspberries, pears, &c.” 
are far more favourably located. Surely a country which produces 

The prairie, or open country, all these in such variety is fit for 
extends from the head of Lake more than uncivilised man. Other 
Superior, in a westerly direction, eyes than those of the savage 

ast Lake Winnipeg, as far as one! might revel in the scenery which 
bandied and ten west longitude;!is there to be met with. Broad 
thence north to the Deer Lake, rivers winding their way through 
and eastwards and south past the ample valleys, stretching for miles 
head of Lake Winnipeg and the'in grassy slopes, crowned by 
Lake of the Woods — comprising beetling forests of ash, poplar, 
half-a-million of square miles of:and oak, and affording shelter 
land as fertile as in any part of;and food to numberiess herds of 
the world, watered by a net-work elk and buffalo. Extensive lakes 
of lakes and rivers, and, although;in the midst of fertile plains, 
cold during the winter, sufficient- ‘fringed with natural plantations 
ly warm in spring and summer to of roses and sweet-briars, lend 
bring forth most abundant crops an echantment to this wild coun- 
of almost every species of Euro-:try which has struck every tra- 
grain, vegetable, and fruit.'veller. Sir rk be Simpson, the 
Fnough food might bethere raised late governor of the Hudson's Bay 
to serve the entire population of territories, made a tour through 
Great Britain and the whole of this same country, and speaks of 
her dependencies; and were it jtravelling by the Kanimistaquoix, 
not for the No Thoroughfare po-' one of the numerous rivers which 
licy of the Company, we might, 'fertiltze and beautify the neigh- 
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bourhood. He penetrated forests country about thém afford a never 
of elm, oak, pine, birch, &c., failing pasturage for their flocks 
and passed many isles not less and herds. ae 
fertile and lovely than the banks, The soil of this land is a rich 
reminding him of the rich and black alluvium of great depth 
uiet scenery of England. The which, when first tilled, produces 
shores were spangled with violets, extraordinary crops, as much on 
roses, and many other wildflowers, some occasions as forty-fold of 
while fruits of all kinds were wheat; even after twenty succes- 
equally abundant. The governor, sive years of cultivation, without 
carried away by his admiration of the aid of manure or of green 
this beautiful scenery, and forget- crops, it still yields from fifteen 
ful for the time, of the Stop the to twenty-five bushels the acre of 
Way policy of his masters, the fine heavy corn. 
Directors at home, was led in- Farms have sprung up in all 
cautiously to declare that it isim- directions; cattle are heard low- 
possible to pass through this fair ing; the bleating of the sheep tell 
valley, without feeling that it is of the progress of industry, and 
destined sooner or later to be- wool and corn, hides and tallow, 
come the happy home of civilised |are amongst the leading produc- 
men, with their bleating flocks tions of these thriving colonists. 
and their lowing herds, with their; For seven months out of the year 
schools and their churches, with! cattle are able to be pastured on 
their full garners and their social|the wide savannahs of the Red 
hearths. River, for the remainder of the 
Something of this has actually twelve months they are fed in 
come to pass on the banks of the their stalls on straw, hay, &c. It 
Red River, a little farther to the! might reasonably have been ex- 
west, where a tract of country | pected that this germ of coloni- 
has been located b Highlanders, | sation would have spread into 
Canadians, and half-breeds. Near-;many other channels; that pio- 
ly midway between the American neers would have gone forth from 
boundary and Lake Winnipeg, the it in all directions, to realise the 
Red River Settlement, although anticipations of Sir George Simp- 
of nearly forty years standing, son, and that those people on 
does not contain above two thou- the Red River would have risen 
sand inhabitants. They appear to opulence by the abundant pro- 
to have everything in abundance dace raised on their lands. 
which is needed to support life. All this might have been, and 
Wild fowl and fish are to be had would have been long before the 
for the seeking. The neighbour- present time, but for the steel- 
ing forests yield them plentifully trap and spring-gun policy of the 
of every variety of useful timber, Company, who, having resolved 
whilst the vast tracts of open thatnothingshould be encouraged 
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which might in the most remote / prising and energetic for the Di- 
way interfere with the integrity /rectors’ fancy. ho could say 
of beaver-skins or martens’-taila, what he might not attempt next? | 
effectually checked the onward Perhaps explore some of the 
progress of these rising colonists,'copper and lead mines of the 
and hedged them and their in-'north, or open a coal seam alo 
dustry in by an impassable Stop the banks of the Saskatchewan! 
the ay barrier. How this was, It was, in short, resolved that he 
accomplished may be seen by one should be “put down;” and ac- 
instance — that of a gentleman cordingly he was put down, there 
who had assumed the character of being no power on that private 
merchant in a small way, and continent to prevent the thing. 
havin jee ta some few goods The following brief but expres- 
from England in the Company’s sive note was received by the ob- 
5 by way of Hudson's Bay, noxious trader, in the latter part 
and found them pay well, deter- of cighteen hundred and _forty- 
mined to try a shipment of tallow five; it was dated from the Factory 
home, of which there was abund- of the Red River Settlement, and 
ance to be had at a trifling cost. ran thus: — ‘Sir, 1 beg to state 
He did so. Theventure succeeded that in a private letter from Mr. 
to the utmost, and was followed Secretary Smith, dated the eigh- 
by one of much greater value. teenth of April last, I am re- 
By this time the Directors were quested to acquaint you that no 
alarmed at the prospect of having goods will be shipped in your 
a tallow trade springing up, and name on board the Hudson's Bay 
throwing their cherished martens'- Company's ship for York Facto 
tails into the shade, and otherwise this season. I remain, &c.” 
unsettling the minds of the na- strange fulfilment this, in the 
tives; accordingly, as none but the nineteenth century, of the injunc- 
Company's ships are permitted to tion laid upon the Company in a 
ruffle the waters of Hudson's Bay comparatively benighted age, by 
with their keels, the Directors had the sovereign who gave them their 
but to give orders that no more of charter, and who was thus liberal 
this dangerous tallow should be to them froma desire to promote 
taken on board, and the affair was. the public good of his people. 
settled, as the presumptuous mer-. That this immense tract of 
chant found to his cost. His country contains withion it much 
tallow remained spoiling on the, min wealth there is ample 
Company's wharf at York Factory evidence to show, despite the 
for two entire , at the end of steady perseverance of the Com- 
which time he abandoned the: pany to throw discredit upon 
affair in disgust. | such statement. Lead, 
This, however, was not all./ quicksilver, and cinnabar are 
The merchant was far too enter- known to exist in the region of 
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Hudson’s Bay. Many natives tance than the growth of corn, the.’ 
have been seen wearing bright 'trade in tallow, or the raising of - 
shining pieces of copper ore minerals. The exclusive tradeand 
round their necks by way of orna- territorial rights, assumed in the 
ment, evidently removed from rigid and unflinching spirit which 
the surface of the soil; and so they ever have been by these 
common was the practice near dealers in beaver skins, involve 
Fort Churchill, in the north, that something more than appears on 
the tribe thus decorating them-'the surface. In handing over mil- 
selves were known asthe Copper lions of square miles of terri 

Indians. The Company’s ser- to the iron custody of commercial. 
vants, however, true to their em- speculators it seemed tohave been | 
ployers’ creed of the unproduc-, overlooked that the act involved 
tiveness of the country, declare the future weal or woe ofthe many 
that those pieces of bright metallic tribes of Indians inhabiting those 
substance are neither more nor regions: natives who certainly 
less than the broken fragments possessed a better claim to the 
of brass cannon picked up from lordship of the forest and the 
some foreign vessels that had prairie than Charles the Second, 


been wrecked on the shore. 

The existence of most exten- 
sive seams of coal along the banks 
of the Saskatchewan flowing from 
the Rocky Mountains to Lake 
Winnipeg, is more difficult of 
denial than the ores to the north- 
wards. It has been examined 


and burnt by more than one intel- 
ligent traveller; nay, the Com- 


ny'’s own governor, before al- 
uded to, notices it in his journal 
as beyond all doubt, and not as 
found in any particular tract of 
country, but along many hun- 
dreds of miles. It has, likewise, 
been found of good quality and in 
great abundance in Vancouver's 
Island, situated at the southern 
extremity of the west coast of 
this private continent. 

There is another feature to be 
examined in the operations of this 
Company, which to the philan- 
thropist must be of greaterimpor- 


} 


who presumed to will them and 
their soil away to pay his private 
debts ; whose only forfeiture of 
ancient rights lay in their utter in- 
ability to defend their hunting 
ground against the aggressions of 
the swarthy king and his white 
subjects. 


_ So little was known of the origi- 
ngl tribes of Indians inhabitin 
the distant districts of those terri- 
tories, during the first century of 
the Company's establishment, that 
it is scarcely possible to form any 
close calculation as to the decima- 
tion of these unfortunate people. 
We can but make a guess at it 
from the process of annihilation 
that has been going on during the 
ast fifty years, when better data 
ave been at hand. 


| When Europeans were but as 
' strangers in that land, there were 
‘upwards of fifty numerous and 
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erful races of Indians inhabit-! dried pemmican for the long win- 
ing those vast hunting grounds, | ter months. 
Amongst these were the Crees,; For upwards of a century the 
the Yellow Knives, the Chippe- fate of these once happy races was 
wayans, the Hares, the Dahotonies,' hidden from Europe. All within 
the Dogribs, the Nihanies, the that great “Beaver preserve” was 
Loncheanx, the Blackfeet, the As- a sealed book in this country. 
siniboines, the Blood Indians, the But in the course of time the truth 
Sarcees, the Copper Indians, and oozed out slowly but sadly. Tales 
many others. Not a few of these reached England of the extermi- 
numbered ten thousand soulseach, nation of entire tribes and races 
early in the present century. by starvation, intemperance, and 
Dowgbtless their lives were spent disease introduced from Europe. 
pretty machassavagetribesusual- Stories were listened to, but 
y pass their days. Hunting buffa- scarcely credited, of cannibalism 
loes , spearing salmon, trapping fromsheer starvation, of wholesale 
deer were occasionally varied with murders in the madness of intoxi- 
skirmishes into the neighbouring cation, and it was said that at the 
territory, when the fish-spear then rate of human destruction, 
and the wooden trap would be the foot-print of a native would 
laid aside for the tomabawk and not be seen on the wastes of the 
the skalping-knife. Still they were Indian territories by the end of 
happy alter 8 fashion, and were at the present century. 
any rate not demoralised as at It was doubtless the recital of 
present. ‘some of these horrors which in- 
Living in rude tents, subsisting duced the government of the year 
on kammas or preserved bulbs, eighteen hundred and twenty-one, 
emmican, and dried fruits, they,and again in eighteen hundred 
ad little desire for civilised luxu- and thirty-eight — when granting 
ries. Of athletic form, and taking exclusivetrading privileges to the 
abundant exercise, they enjoyed Company over the entire northern 
robust health, and the calling of part of this continent — to stipu- 
the ‘medicine- man” amoun:st late that they shouldtake effectual 
them was entirely confined to the steps for gradually diminishing 
healing of wounds obtained in the and ultimately preventing the sale 
chase or war. Their weapons for or distribution of spirituous li- 
slaughtering the buffaloes or deer, quors to the Indians, as also for 
were bone-pointed arrows and promoting their moral and reli- 
spears, which latter were formi- _ ‘ous improvement. 
dabbe instramente ofdestructionin ~ In eighteen hundred aad twen- 
their hands. These animals being ty, the very year in which the com- 
found in great numbers, often in! pany were seeking for a license of 
thousands at a time, it was seldom’! exclusive trade, and just one bun- 
they ran short of a good store of:dred and fifty years after their 
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establishment, they sent out the whereas in eighteen hundred and. | 
first minister of religion that has forty-five, when they felt secure in - 
been permitted to enter the coun- their new privileges, the quantity 
try. n making their second ap- rose to upwards of nine thousand 
plication for a trading license in gallons. ; 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight| A very striking and instructive 
a few missionaries were sent out; anecdote is told by 4 late servant 
but, the license once obtained, the| of the Company, to the effect that 
number of these was gradually/on the occasion of amostatrocious 


reduced, murder having been a) -ageaia 
With regard to the Company's) by 4 native tre at the: very . 
undertaking to stop the diseiba. door of one of factories, "mp... 
tion of spirits amongst the Indians, notice whatever was taken of/3," 
nothing could be more readily ef-| because, as it was urged, the ratte | 
fected, seeing that liquor, not less: derer was one of the Company's. 
than any other imported article, | best fur hunters at the post. This 
can only be introduced into the. entirely bears out the statement. 
country by the Company’s ships.;to be found in a publication by 
The Company stop the wayagainst one of the Company’s ebeelaine 
every useful requirement of more| who declares most solemnly that, 
civilized life; but open it wide for! throughout the Hudsen’s Bay ter- 
the passage of ardent spirits;jritories, the life of an Indian was 
which so utterly demoralise the, never yet, by a trapper, put in 
natives , that amongst them the/ competition with a beaver’s skin... 
rise of drunkenness annually in-; We have yet one other illustra- 
creases, leading to crime, to pover-/tion of the light account taken in 
ty and death by hundreds. The this sealed country of solemn en- 
Indians are fully sensible of the; gagements or native life. When 
deadly consequences attending their recent rights were given to 
the free use of spirituous drinks; them, it was considered that to 
yet are unable to withstand the leave the Company with power of 
temptation. The results are fear-’ life and death throughout a terri- 
ful. During a parliamentary dis-|tory so shut away from the rest of 
cussion upon Hudson’s Bay affairs'the world, would be highly im- 
in eighteen hundred and forty- proper: accordingly, whilst ma- 
eight, it was significantlyremarked gistrates were allowed to be ap- 
by Mr. Gladstone that, in the year pointed to take cognizance of all 
eighteen hundred and thirty- minor offences, a bond was taken 
seven, when the Company were of the Company that they should 
seeking for a renewal of their li- convey felons to the Canadian 
cense for exclusive trade, the courts for trial. Many tales are 

uantity of spirits introduced into told of the utter sens ert of this 

@ country was only three thou- salutary injunction, but we will 
sand eight hundred gallons; content ourselves in the matter 
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with quoting the language of one By whose vast net-work of lakes 
| 
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of the Company’s agents, (Mr. A.'and rivers a canoe may voyage 
Simpson), who at page four hun- from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
dred and twenty-seven of his pub- | Arctic Seas. A land so admirabl 
lished work, tells us that the, adapted for easy water communi- 
Company have an invariable rule cation, and so fitted to open a 
of avenging the murder by Indians‘ connexion between the Atlantic 
of any of its servants — blood for!and Pacific Oceans that, but for 
blood, without trial of any kind.|one break and that easy of remo- 
As a pendant to this, we are as-:val, a vessel might sail from Lon- 
sured by a late governor of the,;don Bridge to the foot of the 
gountry, in the account of his tra-: Rocky Mountains. At a gap in 
vels through those territories, that this range the source of the Sas- 
whether in matters of life and katchewan, which runs eastwards 
death, or of petty theft, the rule, towards the Canadian frontier, is 
of retaliation is the only standard so close to that of the Columbia, 
of equity which the natives are, which courses in a southwesterl 
able to appreciate. ‘direction and finally empties itself 
It would be easy to filla goodly into the Pacific, that a traveller 
volame with interesting accounts: tells us he could have filled histea- 
of this sealed country, this region kettle from the waters of both of 
hidden from the knowledge and them for the same meal. It is 
industry of mankind during nearly‘ mortifving in the extreme to know 
two hundred years, in order that all this, and at the same time to 
a body of private individuals feel that, save to a few privileged 


might realise handsome profits. ' 
But enough has been said to show 
how desirable it is that more. 
should be known, and that the 
original and subse juent condi- 
tions on which the Company hold 
their present rights should be ri- 
gidly fulfilled. It is impossible to 
look without interest on a country 
containing there millions of square’ 
miles, abounding in mineral. 


wealth, and capable of growing. 
0 


enough corn to feed the whole 

Europe, yet, whose sole destiny; 
it is + furnish four shiploads of; 
skine‘éonnally, of the valuc of 
about five | red thousand, 
pounds. A région forming a large: 
portion of that enormous whole, | 


voyagers and the Company’s ser- 
vants, there is No Thoroughfare 
through such a magnificent high- 
way. We must, however, in jus- 


‘tice add, that many of the gentle- 


men connected with this old mono- 


-poly deplore its selfish exclusive- 


ness as much as the most liberal 


‘free-trader. It is indeed from the 


revelations of such gentlemen that 
much of the information contained 
in this paper bas been derived. 


LIES 
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‘Now that we are fairly launched 
in the New Year, and stoering a 
direct course for Christanas 'fifty- 
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four, itis a pleasant thing to feel What says Adam Smith of Christ- 
that we are richer than we were a mas and the New Year, and of 
month ago. Richer by all that we the modes of acquiring property 
have recejved; richer by all that established at that season? 
we havegiven. A stormofkind These may be grave questions 
words has been beating about the or they may not: — I always feel 
ears of every man who has had a to begetting on with any a: 
ship or but a little boat to run into when I can say that a reg oe’ 
the Christmas harbour. Every is not something. But the fact of 
man’s memory has just come into the matter is this — another good: | 
a little property, and we are all! phrase, it looks lucid — the fact gy" 
walking about with heapsof lately |that we are richer than we wem@:>’ 
acquired treasures in us. We'by all the money we have spénts**. 
have all — all, at least, able tojeverything given away has . 
read this gratulation — lately/gain, and we have gained ‘also all 
found out that we are very valu- that we have got. What have we 
able people. got? Every house, I suppose, 

I should like toknow what a po- contains something pleasantly and 
litical economist would have tosay recently acquired by some one of 
of the season now ending. Hasitlits inmates. Don’t let me be 
confused him? Has he been able thought boastful if I count’ my 
to bring the laws that regulate | gains. 
atk and demand to bearupon| My youngest daughter, Tabi- 
it? Has he had twelvehares, nine- , tha, with whomI will begin, found 
teen turkeys, three dozen barrels:a beautiful maiden with black 
of oysters, twenty-three hampers ;locks and large eyes barbarously 
of fish miscellaneous, and a van-/tied by the hair to a Christmas 
load of French plums in boxes/tree, and rescued her. The beau- 
sent to him in the most irrational 'tiful maiden shows her gratitude 
way from north, south, east, and iby devoting her whole‘life to T'a- 
west, by kind relations and old|bitha. She never quits her side, 
friends, allto supply one dinner? and at this moment, I perceive, 
IIave his nephews earned half- lies clasped in her embrace. Ta- 
crowns and half-sovereigns by bitha has gained this charming 
the purseload without doing friend, this sharer of her walks 
a bit of work, when their un- and talks, this bosom companion, 
skilled labour — they being who is called Zenora, She does 
only competent to frighten birds not regret the accident that 
——is worth but fourpence a day brought them to a knowledge of 
in the market? By what law each other, and though she he a 
has the said economist beencalled very strong suspigion that it was 
upon to supply storybooks con- a cruel uncle — Uncle Robson — 
taining pictures to the little boys by whose hands she wassuspended 
and girls of his acquaintance? to the tree, suspended by her 
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lovely hair — he has great wie jee gallant Axem rides in dock 
kers, and looks like a creature now in the area cistern, and stems 
who can do such things — she ‘the tide of water when it is turned 
cannot find it in her heart to scold'on and rushes in with fearful 
arelative by whose deed Zenora vehemence, as grandly as becomes 
was brought to her arms. On my apiece of your real British timber, 
part, as an economist, [ can make jand the leading vessel in thenaval 
no objection to this introduction armament of “Marylebone: She 
of a strange lady into the house-' carries only two brass guns, but 
hold, for she never speaks an un- | those have been procured by Eg- 
kind word of anybody, makes nojbert himself regardless of ex- 
mischief — if I except that upon jpense; he gave for one of them as 
one occasion she did certainly: much as eighteenpence sterling, 
strew bran over a muffin — and ‘and when the trial of them too 
she takes nothing, literally no-'place, I remember being told that 
thing. She lives upon bran, and alhis eightcenpencer sent a bullet 
little lasts her a long time. My clean into a teapot of Britannia 
pa a in the excess of hospita- metal,-causing an enormous leak, 
lity, has frequently endeavoured and so cone wrecking it, as 
to foree tea upon her, but the hot it lay on a day in the suabaat tray, 
tes haying burnt her mouth to an, with a full cargo-of tea on board, 
alarming degree on one occasion, |that it went down and has never 
none has recently been offered. ‘been brought up again. If Bri- 
Egbert, aged twelve, has be-|tannia cannot resist my son’s ar- 
come since Christmas agreat ship- tillery, can Russia? Not Russia, 
owner. His I believe is the largest, not Morocco, not even double 
ship in ourparish— Marylebone — ‘sole leather, for the rash can- 
that has a oy for captain; there nonader has fired — I regret to 
be, amd I believe are, larger! say— one of his shots through the 
j Bae who knows sole of a pair of boots that I use in 
nothing of Blake or Nelson,/rough weather. I went out in the 
brought a history-prize home at’ last thaw and was obliged to take 
the end of his last half year, and/a cab when I found one boot 
he calls his ship the Actium — letting in water with most unac- 
which has been-lettered on the countable rapidity. 
side by our page, John, whois a Egbert, who is quite an illustra- 
neat hand at mechanics, “the tion of nepotism in his way, has 
gallant somigerall ag. poh is out now not only bean appointed by one 
on a three an it to hig aunt uncle to the command of a vessel, 
Matilda, and John, who is a good- but be has-been made by another 
natared tad has been lettering uncle half proprietor with Tabi- 
the ship & bis absence with gold- ths of the Royal Victoria Theatre 
nde onl sir surprise pre-|—- ‘not the Victoria sustained by 
pared for him against his return. | ‘icks, thatinthe Lambeth Marshes, 
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but the Royal Victoria Theatre—' 
now open at nineteen, Bunkiter: 


Street, Marylebone. Egbert is 
stage - manager and director; Ta- 
bitha paints the scenery and the 
actors, they not being competent 
to paint themselves. The proprie- 
tors of the Royal Victoria have an 
exclusive property in the per- 
formers. Now, although that may 
be a wrong state of things in a 
free land, it is exceedingly con- 
venient in a theatre. They are al- 
ways to perform one piece (which 
will ensure perfection), Timour 
the Tartar. I may illustrate the 
complete subservience ofthe com- 
pany of thistheatre to the manage- 
ment. One of the horses that ap- 
ears in the tournament scene 
eing too thin in the knees, and 
very liable to come down, Egbert, 
in the true spirit of a despot, tore 
his legs off, and that horse has 
ever since pone through the play 
upon its tail and belly. 
The Royal Victoria Theatre has 
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property in question — the first 
performance, Faay, having taken 
lace under ‘such patronage on 
ew Year’s Eve, and the. stage 
being established on the parlour 
table; there resulted a slop upon & 
very handsometable-cover, which 
my son, the manager, in the enthu- 
siasm ofthe moment, endeavoured 
to wipe up with the sleeve of hie 
best jacket. Mrs. Gettleton per- 
ceived it to ke the real oil and had 
difficulty in retaining her compo- 
sure. Every one else was, how- 
ever, satished, when Mr. Egbert 
came forward and apologised for 
the mishap, accounting for it by 
the fact that the hall thea 
had inadvertently-been joggied.. ' 
Then I have another ‘om 
tilda, seventeen years old, who is 
mysteriously gifted. Somethi 
has been given to her which she 
carries, either up her sleeve or in 
some fold of her frock, I suspect 
over her epigastrium, and I know 
that she got it from Frank Holly, 


not only brilliant scenery and ac- with whom she thinks herself m 
tors liberally spangled — every love, but who is old egough, 

one a firmament in himself or her- child, to be her fathae oe . 
self; but it has also a handsome be twenty-three next May, and 
green silk curtain that rolls up at she is scarcely out of pinafores. 
the tinkle ofa bell, and footlights Redmond, my eldest boy, aged 
that burn real oil. Mrs. Gettleton twenty, is studying medicine in 
—my wife and Egbert’s mother— Paris, and as he kins not come 
has objected very much to the home for the holidays, Uncle 
real oil. The reason was this; the Jack, who knows how the moun- 
first performance of Timour the seers feed, has sent. hima sirloin 


{ 


Tartar having taken place under of beef and two um puddings in 


the distinguished patronage of ahamper. I had a notion that the 
J. Stotman, Esquire, the well- af might require a wee ‘ 
known Uncle Jack of our domes- Uncle Jack aays not. . B as 


tic history, in fact, the 


resenter is upstairs on @ fifth floor, and F- 
ef my children to the thea y 


trical don't know what sort of a cook he 
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has to look to for his dinner. I. Now I must have said enough 
expect to hear that the whole sir-'of my own gifts and those of my 
loin was fricasseed and garnished family. We are not more gifted 
with the pudding. than our neighbours, I dare say, 
I, for my share of gifts, have and I don’t mean to brag; but I 
had turkeys and things; but, of do say, what a fine thing Christ- 
all presents, the most puzzling mas tide and New Year tide is: 
was the one sent me by a fine old they are indeed the tides in our 
farmer in the country, my mo- affairs which, taken at the flood, 
ther’s father, who has often heard lead on to fortune. If Christmas 
us rejoice, when visiting him, at tide would only overflow and 
our escape from the London milk, |cover the whole year, we should 
and who forwarded to me sudden- jall get on swimmingly. Why 
ly, and as a sarprise, his favourite; doesn’t it? Itis so pleasant for us 
milch cow. It arrived at my door, all to feel that we are feeding 
nineteen, Bunkiter Street, Mary-/apon one another — jolly Christ- 
lebone, on Christmas Monday, in;mas cannibals — Jones eating 
the evening, when there was a Smith's flesh, Smith eating Jones's 
a at our hotse; my wife had fowl, and Jones and Smith both 
er best things on, and I was iv eating Brown's fish. 
the middle ofa rubber. Sudden- You may call me sordid, but I 
ly, John, the page, steals up to take pleasure and put faith in 
Mrs. Gettleton with ‘Please, these material attentions. I know 
Ma’am, here’s a cowcome. Aimy wife's father by hiscow. Pri- 
note came with it.” The old gen-; vately, I may confess cow-keepin 
tleman was very kind, and would in Bunkiter Street to be no wel- 
be mortally grieved if we refused|come addition to my cares, but 
it; but just think of the worry in; how well do I ascertain the length 
the midst of a party close by Ox-' ofmy father-imdlaw's heart-strings, 
ford Street, of having to thinkand understand that they reach 
where to put a cow. It wasn’t safe fully to me, when an animal that 
for it to go down steps into the is notoriously bound to them is 
back kitchen; we couldn’t stand it found at myhome door! I say to 
im the hall, because there were myself, Bragedy’s favourite would 
rt Srp coats, and the not have comé so’ far if Bragsby 
ladijes would have to go by with did not love us as he does. 
thefy-cloaks on and their handker-| Smithson prosti me neatly, 





borers riba Per pronatoge they. and o (3 warmest affec- 
. . 3 | would tion and respect for me in propo- 
toss thém. [can't tell how we'sing my health over Johnson's 
but we did manage. supper-table. on the third of Ja- 

ooved out of my wits, repaee’s last. Bobertson didn’t so 
dd o&t:# solution of the muchas cheer when they gave me 

rs <a thé honours; he was we 
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‘Miss Priggs. bia os that? Who CHIPS. 

sent me the fat turkey that was . 
chosen for our Christmas bird? THE ANTECEDENTS OF 
Robertson did. Who is my friend, AUSTRALIA. 


then? Robertson. This test is “TRANSPORTATION of criminals 
very fallible, I grant, but deeds to the American colonies having 
are not so fallible as words, and ceased from the commencement 
ceeterts paribus — I know that is a of the war of independence, the 
clinching phrase to use — ceteris jails in England were soon over- 
paribus, I say, I like to receive flowing with criminals and reeking 
gifts. with disease. The Government 
Having proposed thesentiment, therefore determined, upon the 
May we all get and give withequal: favourable representations of 
pleasure, and do both abundantly,' Captain Cook, to form a penal 
ventlemen and ladies, I — ah — if; settlement upon that portion of 
ou please, with musical cheers. ‘the eastern coast of New Holland 
Hen. This is the time to be har- | that had been named by him New 
monious if ever. South Wales. There he had dis- 
covered Botany Bay, so named by 

Banks and Solander — the natu- 

ralists who had accompanied Cook 


:— from the abundance and varie- 
ONE SPOT OF GREEN. ity of its then unknown produc- 


WHEN the winter bloweth loud, tions. <A few miles to the north- 
And the earth is in a shroud, ward of Botany Bay he had named 
er raln nding snow : : 
lifes e¥ary desani vclow: a magnificent inlet of the ocean 
There is e'er a spot of green, the harbour of Sydney — in beauty 
Whence the Heavenamay be seen. == and extent second only to that of 
When our purse is shrinking fast, |Rio Janeiro. ° ° 
And our friend is fost (the last!), No time was lost in carrying the 
And the world doth pour its pain new scheme into operation. Cap- _ 
ee ee tain Phillips was selected to take 
There is still a spot of green, charge of the expedition and to 
Whence the Heavens may be seen. guperintend the formation of the 
Let us never greet despair aes o Pha Be ees 1 
While the little spot fs there; a d in May, seventeen hun- is 
For winter brighteneth Into May, dand ps ea and in Ja-. ; 
a ae night to pees aay; nuary of the following yearlanded 
o, oheerily, oheer : | ' 
Let us soek-the spot of green, at Port Jackson wit seven hun- 
Hopeful, patient, and serene, dred and fifty-seven convicts, | 


‘Whence the Heavens may be seen. From this small beginning have 
sprung, at various intervals, the. 
colonies of Abstralis and Vaz‘. 
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Dieman’g Land. It was.only in, wards it any private enterprise. 
eighteey hundred and thirty-five, |It was not until the Government 
‘that’Gevernor Sir R. Bourke/had, by the aid of the criminals, 
came down from Sydney with Mr.|caused the country to be opened 
’ Lonsdale, the surveyor, anda few|up, the fertility of its soil to be 
‘others, and laid out the plan of| made known, and the suitableness 
the town of Melbourne on the/of many of its districts for pastoral 
’ banks of the Yarra Yarra. How-| purposes to be quite understood, 
ever, had it not been for this/that emigration properly began. 
system of transportation, many |Sixty-three years ago, nothing but 
more years must have elapsed be-|the existence of Australia was 
fore the capabilities of this extra-|known — now it is a foremost 
ordi country could have be-|figure in our picture of the Histo- 
come known. There were no|ry that has yet to be acted in the 
visible inducements to attract to-| world. 
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